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The International Committee, in presenting the Report of the 
Third International Congress of Delegated Representatives of 
Master Cotton Spinners' and Manu^cturers' Associations, which 
was held at Bremen, June 25 to 27, has pleasure in stating that 
Delegates were present from Associations in several countries not 
previously represented at the Congresses. Although these Asso- 
ciations have not yet formally become affiliated with the Inter- 
national Federation, it is believed that not only they, but the 
Associations in all cotton-using countries, will ere long become 
associated with it. 

Like its predecessors the Bremen Congress was an unqualified 
success, the utmost cordiality prevailing throughout its proceedings. 

Reference is made in the Chairman's Address to the Reception 
of the Committee in Paris by the ex-President of the French 
Republic ; and the International Movement has undoubtedly re- 
ceived a further impetus by the reception accorded to the Com- 
mittee on the day following the Congress by HJ.M. the German 
Emperor on board the ss, *' Hamburg" in Kiel Harhour- 

No prefatory note of the Bremen Congress would be complete 
without reference to the munificent hospitality displayed by the 
Directors and Managers of the Norddeutscher Lloyd, in placing 
their liner— ss, *' Gneisenau" — at the disposal of the Delegates, at 
the conclusion of the Congress, for a three days cruise, and thus 
providing a unique opportunity for friendly intercourse amongst 
the numerous nationalities represented at the Congress, 
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OFFICIAL REPORT. 

Of the Proceedings of the Third iNTEHNATtONAL Congress of 
Delegated Representatives of Master Cotton Spinners' 
AND Manufacturers' Associations held in Bremen on Junb 
2Bth, afiTH, and 27th, 1906, 

The proceedings begaji in the large HiLl of the KunBtlervercic- 
ahdufi, when Herr KoidMECzj^NRAT FeRU. Gross (Germany), President 
ct the Congre&G, dehvered the following address, in English, French 

and German : — 

In accordance uith the statutes of the Intematicnal Cotton 
Federation^ i1 is my pleasant duty to open the Third International 

Congress of Spinners and Manufacturers ; and to aU I extend a most 
hearty welcome to Germany. 

First of all, I desire to greet our guests ol honour, especially the 
President of the Senate, Burgomaster Dr. Baikhausen, who, by his 
presence at our opening meeting, shows in the most gratifying manner 
the interest which tlie Bremen Government is taking in this Congress, 

I also extend my greetings to the Mayor, Mr, Markus ; to the 
Chairman of the City Council ; to the Chairmen of the Bremen 
Chambers of Coramerce, of Industry, and of Agriculture ; to the 
President and Vice-President of the Bremen Cotton Exchange; and to 
the General Manager oi the North German Uoyd^ Dr. Wiegand. 

We are proud that gentlemen of such distinction honour our 
first meeting ; and I thank them for their presence. 

I am glad to see so many of my colleagues from England and 
France, because in selecting the city of Bremen for our Congress, not 
the least important of our ideas was, that those gentlemen having 
Cotton Exchanges in their own countries might perhaps be able to 
leam from the Bremen Cotton Exchange that co-operatfon between 
Cotton Exchanges and cotton spinners produces results gratifying to 
both parties, and particularly to the spinning section of the industry. 

We shall be sincerely glad il our colleagues from abroad take from 
this Congress information and ideas which will be useful to them in 
conductiug their businesses. 
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I know very well that foreign papers, when speaking of the 
German icdustry in general, do cot always show a very friendly 
spirit, and often complain about German competition. Well, gentle- 
men, I consider competition in all branches an exceUent thing. It 
keeps the people fresh and induslrious, and in commerce and industry 
all progress which is made can nearly always be traced to competition. 
Far-seeing men have worked strenuously of late to remove the ill- 
feeling sometimes apparent in the competition between nations, holding 
that the first consideration for the welfare of all iiiduslry is the peace 
of the world, and the lasting good-will of the nations. But just as 
between individuals, so between great nations, permanent good- 
will can only be secured by mutual respect sho^vn everywhere and 
at all times. That great object is obtained mainly through working 
together, and therefore it is my opinion that a Congress such as ours 
does more to further goodwill and mutual esteem than a good many 
conventions which have lately been held- 

Wc do not meet only to make more or less pretty speeches, but 
to promote, through honest co-opetatioo. our common interests, to 
adjust present controversies, to smooth the path for the settlement of 
any future controversies, and thus further the welfare and prosperity 
of an industry equally important for all countries. 

These are the peaceful and peace- furthering intentions which are 
before our eyes, and I hope that our negotiations will always be carried 
on in this spirit. 

I herewith declare the Third International Congress opened. 

Addresses of welcome to the members of the Congress were then 
given by : — 

Dr. Bakkhavsen, President of the Senate, and Burgomaster of 

Bremen. 
Herr Ed. Michaelson, President of the Bremen Chamber of 

Commerce. 

Herr Geo. Plate, President of the Bremen Cotton Exchange, 
and President of the Norddcutscher Lloyd. 

Dr. Barkhausen: In the name of the Senate of the free 
Hansatown of Bremen, I bid you a very hearty w&Lcome. 
It is a. special hrjnour and pleasure for our city to have the 
Third International Cotton Congress of Master Cotton Spinners 
and Manufacturers in our midst, the first that has been held on 
Gennan soUh The honour is all the higher as the first Congress had 
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been held in thai beautiful city of Zurich, and the second in 
Manchester, that mighty cotton emporium of England- Tf modesty 
^^nU permit, we may take it that your selection ol Bremen is a proof 
to us that our interest in the cotton trade and industry, and especially 
the Institution oi the Bremen Cotton Exchanfije, have riot been appre- 
ciated in Germany alone, but also throughout the worid> We hope 
that you will Uke our ancient city, and that you will look back upon 
the few days spent in Bremen with pleasure. I conclude my few words 
ol welcome willi the fervent wish that the Congress Sittings will be of 
real service to your important indnstry. 

Herr En. MicHAttso^J ■- As the Senate of Bremen has wel- 
comed ycu, so the Bremen Chamber of Ccmmerce oflere you its 
best wishes and bids you a cordial welcome. When wc heard 
a year ago that it had been decided to hold tlic Third 
International Congress in Germany wc had the fervent desire 
that Bremen would be selected as the next meeting place. We 
are, nevertheless, quite aware that we cannot offer you as much as 
Zurich or Manchester did, tliL* former cily excelling ours hy its beauty, 
and the latter by the magnitude of its position in the cotton world. 
Howex'er, we, the Bremen Chamtwr of Commerce and the Bremen 
Cotton Exchange, considered ourselves justified in addressing an jnvi> 
tation to your committeei in view of the importance ol Bremen as the 
centre of the cotton trade in Germany and the seat ol the principal 
cont mental Cotton Exchange. The interests which unite us with your 
industry, you will see, arc numerous and iniportant. Your Com* 
naitteehavingacceptcdwjth readiness our invitation, 1 have the honour 
to express to you in the name of the Bremen Chamber of Commerce our 
heartfelt thanks and pleasure. We look upon this acceptance not 
alone as a distinction^ but as an appreciation of the Bremen Cotton 
Trade. 1 express hkewise the hope that you will feel at home witli us 
and will take baL-k with you pleasant reminiscences ; but iny foremost 
wish is tliat your discussions will be crowned with sutcess and pro- 
mote the welfare of the industry. 

Hen- Geo, Plate : If I venture to address you in English, it is 
because 1 have been assured that the greater part of this assembly 
understand that language, and as a practical business man 1 tokl 
myself Uiat what can be done in one way should not be split up into 
two or three. Permit rae to welcome you here as the Chairman of 
the Bremen Cotton Eichanee, 



L. 
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Ycuwill naturally undcrstamJ that, at onetime, wc wondered why 
Bremen should have been selected for this Congress, because there is 
nothing in the way of spinning in Bremen or anywhere near. But we 
found very soon that the selectors of Bremen had been our German 
spinning friends — our colleagues of the combination of spinners and 
cotton dealers founded in this city at a time when we had great 
trouble, not alone in Bremen, but in other prmcipal cotton markets, 
to find out a method of combining the conMence of the buyers with 
the credit of the sellers. 

It came to us as an inspiration that the only way to combine these 
two interests would be to put them together in such a way that the one 
should control the other. We found that there was no possibiUty of 
gaining confidence with our spinners, nor did our spinners believe 
there was a chance of gaining confidence witli our dealers unless a 
system was arrived at which would produce the combination actually 
created in the Bremen Cotton Exchange, where spinjiers and dealers 
work together under peaceful conditions and in a most efficient 
manner. 

The number of spinner members in our Cotton Exchange is more 
than double the number oi our dealers, and that will enable you more 
than anything else to exactly understand what we have arrived at. 
I confess I never heard of any combination between trade and industry 
similar to thi^, the Bremen Cotton Exchange. 

I fed certain tlial the more you enter into the details of the system 
that obtains in the Bremen Cotton Exchange, the more you will find 
ttjat we have, after very severe strife, arrived at asolution which seems 
perfect. 

I am glad of the opportunity of wishing j^ou success. You repre- 
sent the most powerful industry ol the world. You represent spinning 
and weaving* you represent the civilised world, because the civihsed 
world spins and weaves* 

May all your resolutions and decisions turn out to your and our 
mutual benefit, and may they promote the welfare of the worlds 

Mr.C-W, Macara (England), Chairman of the International Cori' 
mittee, before presenting his report on the work of the International 
Committee during the year, remarked that Bremen was now importing 
2,000,000 bales of cotton yearlv. The Manchester Cotton Association 
which was maugurated about ten years after the Bremen Cotton Ex= 
change, has not yet succeeded m importuig 1,000,000 bales per annum. 
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like the Bremen AssocialiDLi, the Manchester Cotton Association 
was largely camposed of spinneis. He hoped that what Hen Plate 
had said would be fully realised, and that they would acquire a great 
amount of infonnation which would be of the utirost value to 
them in bringing those who handlefl ihe raw material into closer 
touch with diose who used it. He also hoped thai all would realise 
that llieir interests were not antagoiiistic. and that they must work 
tc»gether if they would do their best for the industry on wliich they were 
mutually dependent. 

Mr, MflCARA, proceeding with hb report, said : — 
Great movements are usuall^^ slow in their developmettt, and it 
would be unwise to expect that the International Federation of Master 
Cotton Spinners' and Mamilacturers' Associations will be an exception 
to the general rule. Impatience [or tangible re_sults. and ronsequent 
discouragement beeatise they are not attained as quickly as these who 
but vaguely realise the difficulties which have to be surmounted may 
expect, are dangers which have to be guarded against. 

But for the recent crisis, brouglit about by the cotton machinery 
of the world having temporarily outrun the yield of thecotton fields, 
it is doubtful if the movement to bring into one great Federation the 
associations of cotton employers in the various cotton-using countries 
would ever have been attempted. It soon became apparent that the 
situation tlius created, with all its attendant abuses, would, if not 
energetically dealt with, result in disaster to a world's industry and 
entail suffonng upon millions ot people. In having materially mitigated 
the diihcuhies of a most trying time, and in pieparing the way for the 
subsequent prosperity, the International Cotton Federation may 
claim to have justified its exi&tence. 

Since the establishment of the International Federation o£ Master 
Cotton Spinneis* and Manufacturers' Associations at the second 
International Congress held in the Town Hall, Manchester, in June, 
10O5h the Committee has met for the transaction of business in 
London in July, in Paris in November, and in Berlin last week. 
Grateful acknowledgment has again to be made of the valuable assis- 
tance rendered by the British Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
in forwariling the official reports oi the seronil Internationa.! Congress 
to the heads of States in Europe, Asia^ and America. Courteous and 
appreciative communications have been received, through the British 
Foreign Office, from all the recipients, who evinced considerable interest 
in a movement which is generally admitted to be not only helping 
forward the welfare of a world's industry, but also promoting friendly 
relations among tlje nations. The marked attention received by tlje 
Committee of the International Cotton Federation from the govern- 
mcnts of the countries in which its meetings have been held, is most 
encouraging. The first among the Heads of States toofficially recog- 
nise this international movement was the highly esteemed ex -President 
of the French Republic, M. Loubet, The members of the Committee 
will ahvays remember with gratitude the cordial manner in which 
M. Loubet welcomed them at the Elys^ last November, and the 
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genuine interest lie displayed in the work undertaken on behalf of the 
great cotton industry ; his assurance of assistance in whatever 
way it could be rendered acted as a great encouragement to the 
Committee in the pursuance of their work. It hadalso a most powerful 
cfiect in bringing the magnitude and importance of the Internationa] 
Cotton Federation's aims before all the nations interested either in the 
cultivation of the raw matenal or in the manufacture of a product 
which plays tlie most prominent part in clothing the peoples of the 
world. 

The Committee also had the honour when in Paris of tMing 

received by M- Rouvier. Prfeident du Conseil, M. a&ncntel. Colonial 
MJn!*iter, M. ChapsaJ, Director of Commerce, and M. Vassih^re, 
Director oi Agriculture. M. Mdiine rendered valuable assistance in 
providing attomniodation [or the meetings of the Committee in Paris, 
and by other attentions. The admirable arrangements made by 
M. Casimir Berger, who represents France on the Committee, must 
also be most cordially acknowledgt^d. Ano titer interesting feature ol Cw 
reception accorded to the Committee by the Frencli Government was 
the carrying out of a suggestion made previously by a prominent official 
o( the British Government that the opportunity should not be lost 
of impressing upon the French Government the desirabihty of giving 
support to the scheme inaugurated by his Majesty the King of Italy 
for the establishment of an International Agnculinral Institute. Not 
only was this emphasized in the interview with the Director of Agricul- 
ture, M. Vassdi&-c, who expressed himself in entire s™patfiy witli the 
object, hut the Committee unanimously adopted a resolutitm pledging 
Its members to use their utmost endeavours to secure the support of 
their respective governments lor the King of Italy's scheme, which it is 
felt when fuUy developed will he of great value to the cottun and other 
kindred industries, It is satisfactory' to be able to announce that its 
accomplishment is now practically assured, and that more than forty 
nations, including those represen ted in the International Cotton Federa- 
tion, have signed adherence to the scheme, and have agreed to contri- 
bute towards the cost of carrying out its objects. When in lull opera tion, 
the International Agricultural Institute will, amon^t other valuable 
work, aim at the collection and distnbution of technical and economic 
mforniatioii regarding inipruvemenls in cultivation^ and the furnishing 
of tnistworthy statistics of the production both of food and of the raw 
materiab necessary for carrying on the great industries. This mior- 
matior, whert available, together with the statistics of tlie annual con- 
sumption of cotton during each season and of the stocksof cotton in the 
hands of spinners on March lat and September 1st, the tabulation cf 
whi:;h has been successfully undertaken by the hi tenia tional Cotton 
Federation, will place in the hands of ttie users of cotton statistical 
infonnation which fomicrly it would scarcely have been thought 
possible to obtain. Such information as this must in the luture act as 
a powerful deterreiit to the operations of speculators which have been 
so detrimental to the best interests of the industry. No doubt during 
the di^ossioEis which will take place at the present Congress proposals 
will be made (or the tmprovementol the compilations just mentioned, as 
it must be admitted that the more complete these statistics become, 
the more valuable they will be to the trade. 
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At the meetings of the Committee in Berlin oa June 22nd and 
23rd, business dI considerable importance was discussed, and the recep- 
tions by Count Posadcwsky, Minister of the InteriorT and by th« 
Hereditary Prince von Hohenlohe, Colonial Minister, indicating their 
interest in the work of tlie Inteniationitl Cotton Federation, must 
act as another powerful mcentive to prosecute this work with 
TJgour, Prince von Bulow had expressed his desire to welcome the 
Committee, but was unfortunately prevented by his protracted illness 
Irom doing sOh 

The operations of ttie European Colonial Cotton Growing Associa- 
tioEi^ have been carried on with increased energy during the past twelve 
months. The work of these associations is beyond all praise, and it is 
to be hoped that the difficulties which have to be overcome will grad- 
ually be surmounted with tbeassistanceot the respective governments. 
Past experience shows that the development of new cotton fields 
must necessarily be slow, and it is to be hoped that those who 
have devoted themselves so heartily to this work will receive alJ the 
encouragement that they deserve- Wliilst devoting full attention to 
this work, however, it would be unwise to reglect the possibilities of 
developing the present sources of cotton supply, and with this end in 
viewa Cotton Investigation Commission was appointed a few months 
ago by a number of leading English firms to investigate the conditions 
under which American cotton is grown, marketed, and transported. The 
members of this Commission proceeded to the United States, and 
before beginning their southern tour they were joined by Mr. J. R. 
MacCoU, president of the New England Cotton Manufacturers' Associa- 
tion, who has given great attention to the possibility of developing 
the cotton fields of the Southern States. They were received by Sir 
Mortimer Durand, the British Ambassador at Washington, and subse* 
quentJy by President Roosevelt^ botli of whom expressed the liveliest 
interest in their work. The report of this Commission when 
completed will contain a vast amount of valuable information 
prove of the greatest service. It may be 
the opinion of the Commission there is 
the cultivation of cotton in the Southern 
are millions of acres of suitable land 
labour and other difliculties arc no greater 
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than have been surmounted in the manufacturing of cotton. Mr. 
H. W. Macalister, who acted as chairman of the Investigation Com- 
mission, is present as a delegate to the Congress, and m the paper 
■which he will read will give some account of the Commission's work. 
As has been pointed out repeatedly, the development of the cotton 
industry of the world has been enormous daring the past quartet of 
a century, and there is no reason to doubt that with the spread of 
civilisation and the increase and wider distribution of wealtli this 
development is likely to proceed on an increasingly rapid scale. Pru- 
dence therefore dictates that the cultivation of tlie raw material should 
be carried on to the fullest extent wherever climatic and other con- 
ditions arc favourable. 

It will be remembered that invitations to the iirst and second 
International Cotton Congresses were sent to the two associations of 
€Ottonmanufactujerain Ajncrica, vie,, the New England Cotton Manu- 
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facturcrs' Association, withhead-quarters in Boston, and the American 
Manufacturers' Association, with head-quarteis in Charlotte, but these 
Associations were unable to arrange for direct representation. The 
eightieth convention oi the lormer associatiou was hxod for April 35th 
and 26th oi this year, aud a Conference of Cotton Growers and Spin- 
ners, the first of its Jdnd, was arranged to be held in Washii^gton on 
May lat. The [ntemational Committee had before them at their 
meeting in Paris a very cordial invitation to send ddegates from the 
International Cotton Federation to be present at both these meetings. 
The Committee decided to accept those invitations, and appoicled 
Mr. JohnSmethuisl» the hon, secretary', to represent the International 
Cotton Federation, and at the same time to convey a personal invita- 
tion to both the American associations to send dei&gates to this, 
the third International Cotton Congress. A crisis in connection 
with trade matters arose in England, and Mr. Smethurst, who 
is secretary to the English Master Cotton SpJnncre' Federation, 
was unable to proceed to the United States as arranged. With the 
approval of the members oi the Committee of the International Cotton 
Federation, Mr. Macalistcr, who has been associated with thb body 
Irom its inception, and who was at the time in America with the Cotton 
Investigation Commission, was requested to act instead of Mr. 
Smcthurstn Mr, Macalister attended both the convention in Boston 
and the conference in Washington, and conveyed the invitation from 
the International Cetton Federation to the American associations, 
to whom a most cordial welcome is extended. 

This reaum^ constitutes the main features of the work of the Inter- 
national Cotton Federation during the past twelve months. It is 
impossible to contemplate such work without being deeply impressed 
by the immense possibilities there are in dealing internationally with the 
many problems which have to be satisfactorily solved if the development 
of this world-wide industry is to proceed uninterruptedly and success- 
fully. It also becomes clearer each succeeding year how hopeless it is 
ior the individual, the association, or even the nation, to deal single- 
banded with vast issues which affect more or less the destinies of the 
many millions who are dependent on this great indnsJiy. In addition 
to all this, these fnendly meetings oi the representatives of so many 
nations engaged in the same industry, to discuss the best means of 
dealing with mutual difficulties and dangers, are invaluable inremoving 
national )ealous]cs. and in promoting peace and goodwill. 

The report of the Committee was unanimously adopted by the 
Congress. 

Thefinancial statement, [^ulyaudited, for the yearending December 
51st, 1905, and a supplementary statement from Dccember31st, 1005, 
to June 20tli, IftOO, were then presented i^y M. C. Bergeh, one of the 
Hon. Treasurers, and were approved and adopted by the Congress, 

At this stage of the proceedings, Herr Gross vacated tlie Chair, 
which was taken by Mr. H, P. Tavetra (Portugal), 

Mr, H- P, Taveira said ^— 

Permit me to take the opportunity of expressing to you in my 
own name and in that of ray colleagues who represent the Master Cotton 
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Spinners and Manufacturers of Portue^ omt gratitude for the high 
distinction with which you have thus favoured our countryj the more 
so, as I feel that I am not able to ^ the post as chairmiD as well as I 
would desire to do . 

Id fact, I shouJd hardly dare to take the chair if I did not know 
beforehand that I could rely on your indulgence to excuse any short- 
comings in the fulfihnent of my duties. 

Friendly relations have existed for a long time between Portugal 
and the German Empire, and it is a pleasure to see that the economic 
relations between the two countries are being daily strengthened. 

Before proceeding with the business, I wish to transmit to our 
German colleagues, in the person of the President, Mr. Gross, our 
hearty thanks and good wishes, and request him to convey to 
the High Senate of this city, and to the commercial and industrial 
corporations which have received us with such distinction, the 
expression of our high esteem, 

Mr, H. W. Macalister (England) read the following paper on 
Cotton Exchanges and their Rules : — 

In considering this subject, T have assumed that the points to be 
discussed are those which particularly affect the interests of those great 
sections of the Cotton Industry which lonn Che loiindation upon 
which the whole trade rests, vix., the Spinners and Marulacturers. 

The broad principles which regulate the conduct oi the business 
are embodied in — 

The Rules of the Cotton Exchanges in the tluited States under 
which the merchant middleman purchases the article direct from 
the planter, tactor, or dealer at the porta or in the interior towns, 

And the reUtionship which these rules bear to, and the manner in 
which they harmonise with the Rules of the Cotton Exchanges in 
the marlcets of the European Continent and in England. 

The practical results desired in lulfilmenl oJ all contracts are — 

{a) The deUvery of the grade and character oi staplCj &c., con- 
tracted for. 

(6) A correct out-turn of gross and net weight. 

(c) The delivery of the cotton in the bale ia good condition 
externally and inlemally. 

For convenience of reference you will find before you, in printed 
iorm, excerpts relating to the sale and purchase of cotton, taken from 
the official rules of several of the prin[:ipal American Exchanges. 

It may be taken for granted tliat the regulations of these American 
Exchanges hold the scales of justice with an even hand between 
buyers and sellers, but the question may with some reason be asked, 
whether the nJes laid dowD are generally carried outor enforced. 
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Grade and character of staple {a) can always be secured by dealing 
with tirms or mdLviduaU who are acquainted with the technique of 
their business, but the keen competition between buyers in the Sonlhem 
markets^ coupled with the undeveloped corditions under which the 
trade is carried on in the interior^ has induced a laxity ot business 
method and attention to detail which has militated against the efixcient 
operation of the local market mles, and this, it appears to me, is mainly 
the cause of most of the complaints which European consumers have 
had to make under Clauses {b) and (4^) above named. 

To these initial causes of complaint, the consumer has himself 
contributed by his hitherto too easy and unquestioning acceptance, 
without protest, of rules, contract forms, &c., which have been formu- 
lated by Corporations or Exchanges without consultation with him. 

The buyer in the Southern States becomes the seller in Europe, 
and as the European spinners have for many years had no organised 
representative body, it is only to be expected that the interests of the 
sellers of the raw material should, if anything, generally be more 
securely safeguarded than those of the CDDsmner, as rejected in some of 
the existing rules. 

Now> however, that we have an IntemationEd Federation of 
Cotton Spinners and Manufacturers, which represents the largest 
buying power o( the trade, I consider that it is high time that we made 
ourselves felt in the council chambers of the Exchanges, and that we 
insist upon having a voice in the formulation ^ alteration of all 
rules which affect our interests. 

During a recent visit to the Southern States by the members of 
the Lancashire Private Cotton Investigation Commission (principally 
composed oi Spinners and Manufacturers), we made inquiries during our 
travels on many subjects connected with the trade. We passed 
through the country at a period of the year when a minimum of stock 
was lett on hand, so thatwe could oulysurmise as to what the local 
conditions would be when an incoming new crop was in full £ood- 

Among these subjects were the following : — 

(i.) The picking of the seed cotton and its care and protection 
from the weather. 

(ii.) Ttie process of ginning and baling. 

(iii.) The weight of canvas aud bands necessary to protect 
cotton in the bale, 

(iv.) The subsequent care of the bale — as bcaringupon the causes 
j of country damage "so-called," and of excessive moisture 

in cotton, 

(v.) The compressing of the bale for shipment ] and traiisportation 
conditions. 

These points all have their influence upon the cost of the raw 
material, and the condition in which it eventually reaches the con- 
sumer. 

The Commission travelled through the Cotton States of North 
and South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana^ Texas, 
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Arkansas, and Tennessee, and upon retummg to Washington attended 
a Conference of Spiiinera and Planters to which its members were 
invited, held on May 1st and 2nd, which we anderstand had been 
organised by the New England Cotton Manufacturers' Association 
and the Southern Cotton (Planters) Association. 

At these meetings the above subjects and many others of economic 
interest were discussed, and it was generally agreed that there was 
great room tor improvement in the hanctiing of the staple, beginning 
with the seed cotton as picked in the field, to its formation into a bale 
after ginning, and its subsequent treatment. 

It was admitted that : — 

Cotton in the seed was piled in the fields and left eicposed 
to the weather while waiting to be ginned, and if ginned in a damp 
condition with consequent serious damage to the staple. 

The gittning companies are paid on ihc weight of lint coUon baled 
{per \GQlbs.), and take no %ptcial intfftfst i» tk^ quality of 
the fibre unless they purchase the &6&d cotton from the farmer 
and gin it ojt their own account, as is simKiirrics the case. 

When the local railway shed is filled, tlie bales are stored fit 
the open upon the loading stages, in the railway j'ards, in the streets 
of the villages or towns, and il taken back to Uie farm are left lying 
on the roadside or in the field. 

Practically there is litde or no attempt made to piotect cotton 
from the weather on the farms, at the rajlway depots, in the great 
market towns, or at the ports ; in fact, the warehouse space available 
is altogether insufficient (o accommodate more than a fraction of the 
cotton which is held in the country, and I need express no surprise 
that cotton should become country damaged, " so-caJled," or that the 
spinners in Europe should have cause to complain of damp and 
ejcce^ive moisture in cotton so long as the existing conditions prevail. 

It is of the greatest importance that meansshould without delay 
be adopted to deal with this subject 

Although il was so late in the season, we saw many examples 
of what I have just described. 

The processes of ginning and baling were considered, and their 
resultant effects upon the interests of the planter and the spinner as 
represented by — 

The quality of the article, in grade, lengthy and strength of 

fibre; 
Its saleable value to the grower ; 
Its spinning qualities to the manufacturer ; 

The form of the bale as at present made, its covering, and the 
effects of the same upon the cost of transport by rail 
and sea. 

In all these details, the gentlemen connected with the Southern 
Cotton (Planters) Association evinced the veiy greatest interest, and 
they expressed their determination to continue the work already com- 
menced of organising the construction of sheds and warehouses to 
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protect fheir prodoce^ and witli the object of initiating someimprove- 
nvnt npon the present methods of ginxiiag and baling the Coafereoce 
appointed a committee to discuss these subjects and to report. 

This Comnuttee duJy met, and their recommendations, which 
follow, were accepted : — 

That all bales be made of standard dimensions ; 
That light-weight new burlap be used for bagging, or if conditions 
jnitify, that cotton canvas be used ; 

That ten ties (Ih^, bands) be used on each bale, the Egyptian style 
of buckle preferred ; 

That all cotton should be bought and sold net weight ; 

That a committee be appointed who^ duty it shall be to have 

cotton baled as above, and to subTHit same for practical 

testi to consumers ; 

' That this committee shall have power to investigate and report 
' upon the various new methods of ginning and bahng 

* generally — the committee to report at a future session of 

this Conference. 

I tru5t that this Conference of Growers and Consumers of Cottoa 
will prove to be the inauguration of the firet step of prepress towards 
a gradual and, without doubt in the end, great improvement in the 
methods of ginning, baling, and the better handling and care of the 
staple generally. 

What are the objects of these recommendations ? 

To improve the form of the bale in shape and density, so that it 
may be more compactly stowed in warehouses, rail wagons, 
and on board ship; 

To render it less liable to fire by sparks from locomotives and 

from other causes. 

The economy ol space occupied, and the lessened liability to 
fire, will tend to reduce the cost of freight and insurance- 

For example : — 

The average cost of freight upon a bale of Egyptian cotton weigh- 
ing TISOlbs. from Alexandria to Liverpool is 5s. 6d, This is equivalent 
to about IS cents per lOOIbs. 

Whereas, a bale of American cotton weighing, say, 510lbs.» at the 
average rate of Ireight from New Orleans to Liverpool, costs 30 cents 
per lOOlbs., equal to 5LS3» Say 6s, per bale. 

The difference in cost of transport between Alexandria and 
Liverpool and New Orleans and Liverpool, allowing for any special 
advantages of the former, can only be attributed to the superior 
packing of the Egyptian bale {Uss space occufiid per 10<V6s.). 

This is a very material point, for if we assume at a moderate 
computation that seven millions of bales of American cotton annually 
cross the sea to supply the wants of the mills of Europe, and that 
ft saving could be effected in the costof ocean freight of 5 cents per 
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lOOlbs,, say one shilling per bale, this item alone would amount to 
£350,000, not to mention the possible reduction iji cost ot inland 
transportation also. 

In addition to this, as we shal presently see. a bale of cotton 
can be efficiently protected witb about lOlbs- per bale Ie*s weight of 
tare and bands than as at present is the custom under our existing 
terms of contract for import cotton, so that the lessened weight of 
tare, &c., to be carried would probably be e(]ual to the weight of 140,000 
bales oi cotton, and the cost of this unnecessary canvas would also be 
■aved. 

The evident intention of the recommendation to buy and sell 
cotton upon net weights is to do away with the temptation to overload 
the bale with tare {>h^., /t* s^// canvas and hands at the pritt r^f cetian). 

As bearing upon the importance ot this subjectlshouldmention that 
I was credibly informed that tlie railroad companies are all short of 
rolling stock (freight cars), and that the car builders in the country 
were full of orders for months ahead. The trade of the country is, in 
fact, growing faster than the means of iransjjort- 

Now let us ask oureelves the question, How are we, as spinners, to 
assist in the work of reform ? 

When a bale of American cotton leaves the ginner's press (where it 
is but lightly condensed) it is covered with canvas (weighing from 
IJIbs, to 31b3. per hneal yard), and secured by six iron bands. The 
total weight of canvas and bands lieiiig approximately 22\\yA. to 251bs. 
When sent to the compress by the merchant exporter to be reduced in 
bulk for shipment, the original six bands are shortened, and one, 
usually two, additional bands are put on to the bale. Patclies of 
canvas are also added, which serve to cover sample holes^ but which 
are purposely in tended to bring the total weight of tare upon the bale 
up to the stipulated quantity allowed undei the terms of the presently 
existing ci.f. and *j per cent, contract. 

Compare this with the New England (American) Cotton Spinners 
terms of purchase. 

The following are excerpts from the contract forms of two large 

Spinning Corporations ia New England : — 

MjinuUcturiDS Company. 

Soplainber, 1905. 



All puichases □£ cottga after tbia date by will be aabjeci Lo Ibe 

following ctwiditious :— 

It i« updersEood that only cotton of good iptntiinjE cbaracter viti be 
accepted. 

Tare noi io t.xcr»S, 2^lb9. oa any cne bale. 

All baggmg and hoopfl appeahni; to be eicesBive in weight vill be 
wf*ig1]«T vhen the bale \s open at Ihft picker, and claim for ovenveigbt made 
OTi ihe shipper. 

Excessive bagging consisli for the uicit Jrerl of patches of old and 
fori b^^gi'ig pul on in double atid iripit tht gttantity Heetssary to cover 
sairijfU lioUs. This can readily he detected, and we aik your ec-oprratiom 
in taking ni4aiurcs to correct tins tibuse. 
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CUiou for fticLn Utb ta be good ttrr 15 mcxiLhj from parchase of 

cot ton - 

Avenge loss in weighL oa any- one muk ool lo Acced 3lbs, pei bale 
H-iih couoa in wand and dr^ condilioiit ^ , . , . . 

Tbe wejgbta on billi-of-lflding miisl m^rM with fhe invoice v«ight$ 



- Manufacturing; Company. 



w 



Treasurer's Oficet 



Buildiofir, 



BootOD, 



StpMBibftr Iflt, 1005. 



All purchaii«» of coiirjn by The. 



IdillB Company aftsr 



thc^ dale will be subjeci to ilie following diiditiOrB :— * 

Bilb of lading lo bo iuued ID dnplicaic .,.,., and plaialj 
ftigned by ihe authorised agent of the ndrond conipuiy aa such- 

Bitb or Uding not m signed wiW be returned with ibe drafts lo ibe 
shipper - 

fiilla of lading conEaining clausoa giving the carrier the benefit of 

insarance, or abicb timii ihe time in vhicb notice of loo^ or dam^e shall 
be given, or sniu LniliEDled. will not be accepted. Bills of lading conlainlng 
clauw^ nempling carriers froir liability for loss or damage by fire must 
have umc stricken oui by tbe aaihoriscd agent of railmad ujmpany . . . 

Cotton bought on average grades musE be classed out aud given 
separate marks. 



CUiin win be made for any coUon nnder inch sLaple, and alw wbea 
staple or grade is leu than mentioned in sab noLc. 

In making claims each invoice will bfl considered by tEseJf. The 
baniJs nrid bagging shall not eTCeed ^tbt. per bale of filJOIbs., and any 
excess will be chtirgeii bacli to the shipper. 

No aLlo'.vance for toss in weight above 3Lbs. per bale. 

for the Mills CompaBj-, 

^TfCMJ rer. 

The seller in Boston who usually deals with the spinner takes the 
risk of, and pays all claims. 

This h confirmed by an American correspondent referring to this 
subject, who wntes as follows ;— 

" In connection with the condition of balefl aa received by az. I want 
** to say Ihat the bagging and ties (bandsj on hU our recnpts will not averse 
"over 4i per ceni, of the total weight of coifon. Your cnitom of allowing 
"6 per cent, is a very unforiunate one for us, as il has a tendency lo 
" encourage sbippert putting on more bagging and lies than there is any 
"necessity for, and I can also say that your custom is* ! bcUevep an 
'* unf ortnnaie otie Tor you, 

'' The balefl as they come from the gin will not average over 2 libs, or 
" 2Z]bs, of bagging and ties to the bale. The additional tagging [hat you 
"receive of 8lbs. lu lOlbf. is ill added afLer^acdSp and in my opinion doea 
"not help Lo^Liiprotdhe covering of the bale at alt, 13agRin>; at 2 or i cents 
"per pound is thus sold to you for 10, 13, or 15 cents, and merely because 
"you encourage it in buying cotton in the way yoj do. Norte olour coltou 
" has ftLde strips on it, and 1 do dOl believe they help a particle for foreign 
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'^Hhipntem Uy rflcllng a chai vie should hsvf a unitrf^r^al -^ystftin 

" for bnyiDg cocum ' . If we E:an]tl all decide lipon a certain perctnia^e 

" for tare, it wguld be a great mova in the right direction, and laier 1 ihoulcl 
*' hope th4L it miKht be continued ld the ^iaDing and oLhcr braacbcSr 

*' The system wv&dopE 3t our mi][ ts to weigh the bagging and ties 
"taken oSever^ tiAif as ia^t as opentfl. Wh&n the lot is completed, if there 
"ia an amount exceeding an average of Z^lXn. to tlic bale upon the lot. 1 
"make a claim upon Oie shipper. ThLs 1^ part of (it>' terms Tur bjy^ing. 
"and it is quite gGnQral Bmonj; our mills. Some allow 24lbs, to Ibe 
'*ba!e, ind make a claim on &IJ b^lea exceedicg that weii^bt. The 
^'^tunl co^^erin^ required for a b^e of cotton at the giii ia 6 yards 
"of bagging sveighing 21ba- per yard, and six lies at Hlba, each: iotal. 
" 21lbfl. In compTeBQLug, about 2tt, is cot off eacli band. . . , . 
" Calf dTatipg eiRhi band* for a compressed hale, the weight of bands 
' would be a Liitte under lOlbs., therefore without side Fitfipa ihe ACtnal 
"amounE of bagging and ties as Uie coLlon comes (o us in something 
" undcrr 2Zlba. 

"1 enclose statement of tare on eottoa uud by ua since September 
l«, 1905 — 

" On 900 bales Teiu, tare &vttage Zl'2&{\a. pet bale, 
., 6.3^1} .. Uplands. .. 22-23lb9. 

., 1.900 „ ArkaasasA Miv. ,, 20'30lb9. 



9,150 „ Tare aveniga 2l7e7lbs. „ 

There arc other minds at work studying the problems of betler 
methods in the cotton business. The Southern planter has wakened 
up, and is directing his attention to the neod of changes which he sees 
must come, and in the letter from which I tiave ju^it read you ^^ill 
observe how our bad system of purchasing cotton reflects upon our 
spinning friends in North America. One of the first things to take in 
hand, therefore, h the revision of our cj,f contract, so as to make it 
tend in the direction oi necessary reforms and avoid being a bar 
towards progress and improvement in the matter of covering and 
bahng cotton as it is at present, 

I should here point out that if the suggestions made by the 
Washington Committee with reference to improvements in baling 
cotton can be carded out, ISlbs, of canvas and bands would be 
sufficient to cover a bale of ttOOlbs. weight, and the establishment of 
a standard o£ sizG and density o! bale would, 1 am strongly of 
opinion, effect a further material reduction in the cost of Tare and 
Transport charges. 

Now, with regard to the manner in which the Rules of American 
Exchanges harmonise with those on our side. 

If you uTll study the excerpts from Rules of American Cotton 
Exchanges, (p, U7 ei scifX 1 think you wi!l find that adequate provi- 
sion is made to protect the buyer in American markets both with 
regard to country damage, excessive weight of canvas, and bands, 
fabe packing, excessive moisture or damp ; and this being so, it 
is only right that his customer on this side should stipulate in his con- 
tracts for the same consideration and advantages. 

The functions which the Merchant Importer performs as his part 
in the economic conduct of the cotton business are fully recognised and 
appreciated biy his customer, the spinner and mantifacturer; and as the 
interests ot these two contracting parties are mutually dependent 
upon each other, the International Federation ot Master Cotton 
Spinners' and Manufacturers' Associations, as representing the largest 
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buying power in the cotton world, look to the merchanls as 
a body for their active co-operation and assistance in developing 
these reforms too long delayed, and so urgently necessary to the 
weJfare of the cotton trade generally, 

The days of passing resolutions with the expectation that 
their moral effect will produce reforms have gone past. Active 
propaganda and energetic work nowadays are the best means as a 
rule to obtain practical results, and with this end in view Mr. De 
Hemptinoe has a proposition to make which he will shortly place 
before you hearing upon the subject of this pa]jer. 

Supplementing his paper, Mr. Macaiister said he would explain 
one or two of the points he had tried to make. Fir^t, with regard to 
the c.i.f. and 6 per cent, contract. The reason he spoke so strongly 
upon that subject was that be considered that their present fonn oi 
contract was one of the main causes which barred the progress oi 
development of better methods of baling cotton. Perhaps some of the 
members of the Congress were not aware that the manufacture in 
America of gins, iron bands, canvas, and baling presses was largely 
controlled by trusts. Changes in methods were detrimental to the 
interests of trusts. We as traders would therefore require to drive the 
plough of progress tlu-ough these opposing interests. 

He considered tliat the present badly-formed and pressed bale, 
with its excessive weight of covering, cost the trade annually some- 
thing hke one million sterling more than was necessary ; and that if 
the suggestions made at the Washington Conference of Spinners and 
Planters could be carried out, a still greater saving could be effected- 
It was only reasonable to suppose that if Americaji cotton was better 
packed into a bale of standard dimensions that a reduction of trans- 
portation charges could be effected- 

The cost of freight upon Egyptian cotton — Alexandria to Liver- 
pool (3,080 miles) — was equal to 18 cents (American currency) pet 
lOOlbs. From New Orleans to Liverpool (about 4,600 miles) it 
averaged accents, and from Savannah (about 3,700 miles) 28 to 30 
cents per tOOlbs. ; and assuming that the rate of sea freight, by reason 
of better packing, could be reduced 5 cents per lOOlbs,, it would save : — 

Per annum. 
Upon the eotton exported (7,OCO,00Obales) . . .. £350,000 
And a similar reduction in inland freight upon, say, 

10,000,000bales, would amount to 500,000 

Further^ the New England spinner bays his cotton with 
atx>ut lolb?. per bale less tare than the European 
buyer, and this lolbs. per bale, upon the cotton 
exported from America, about 7,000,000 bales, 
is equal to the weight of 140,000 bales of cotton, 
which at the rate of freight, already mentioned, 
amounts to the unnecessary cost in inland and 
marine freight alone, at 60 cents per lOOIbs., of., 84,000 

And if to this you add the value of this unnecessary 
bagging at the rate of only 1 cent per pound (new 
bagging is worth 5 or fi cents), it amounts to an 
item of liOjOOO 



£1,074,000 
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Thuswe gel a total oi items amounting to rather over one million 
sterling, and other economies would follow as the result of improve- 
mcnts in baling, among tlicsc being two of great importance to 
Railway Companies, viz. : a great saving in expenditure for freight 
cars, and the very practical advantage of being able to handle heavier 
train loads with shorter trains. 

Concluding, Mr. Macalister thanked the President of the Bremen 
Exchange for the goodwill hehad shown. He was glad to notice thestrong 
position theContinental spinners occupied on the Bremen Exchange and 
how pleasantly the buyer and seller on that Exchange got on together. 

Mr. C. W. Macara explained that in the early part of the year, 
the private commission to which Mr. Macalister had referred, was 
appointed by some of the leading Lancashire Cot ton-s pinning hrms 
and had visited the Southern States of America lor the purpose of 
inquiring into the Baling, Handling, Marketing, and Shipping of 
American Cotton. Mr, George Moores, secretary to the Commission, had 
prepared a report which it had been deciilcdshould bcread to the Congress. 

Mr. MooKES (England) then gave the following report : — 

A Cotton Growing Investigation Commission. 

Cotton Growing in the Uniief^ Slatei of America. 

The need for a greater production of raw cotton is recognised by 
everyone connected with spinning and manufacturing, whether in 
Europe, America, or elsewhere. The demand for cotton goods has been 
steadily rising for a considerable period, and has become quite abnormal 
during the last two year>. resulting in a large and rapid increase of 
spindles and looms to meet that demand. This increase of the means 
of production has created an anxiety in many minds lest the supply of 
the raw material should not keep pace with the demand. The anxiety 
is not altogether of recent growth, for the developments that have 
already taken place show that the leaders of the cotton industry have 
been fully alive to the necessity of ensuring an ample and continuous 
supply of the raw material. We have seen the e^itablishment of 
Cotton Growing Associations by England, Germany, France, Italy, and 
Portugal^ I he representatives of which are present, and they will give us, 
before the week is over, an account of the work they are doing. Whilst 
we are all prepared to hear that success attends their efforts, we are 
not unmindful of the fact that it took the United States ten yeais of 
strenuous labour before their annual production reached 100,000 
bales, and forty years before they were supplying 1,000,000 bales a 
year. In 1870 their total j^eld equalled 2.750,000 bales of BOOlbs. each, 
and this bad increased by 10,000,000 such bales thirty years later, or 
an average increase of 300,000 bales a year. It has been Cilimated that 
the increase in demand for raw cotton now amounts to 5<Xi, 000 bales a 
year, and this estimate is probably well witliin the mark. Assuming 
the exceptional yield of Iialf a bale to an acre, thi^ Increased demand 
means that l,000,000acres of land ought to be addedeach year lo the 
world's cotton field ! These 5gures are tremendous. With such an 
enormous increase there is room for every cot ton- growing association 
that can be brought into existence, and need for all the energy and 
skill they can put into thdr work. 

In face of what history shows to be the facts relating to the estab- 
lishment of cotton growing in the United States, it was felt that the 
risk was too great to wail for the new sources of supply being developed. 
To Mr, J . R. MacColl, President of the National Cotton Manufacturers' 
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Assocladon of the United States, the credit U due for drawing pubLc 
attention, in his jjresidential addr&i^ last year, to tlie possibility of 
further developing cotton growing in the United States of America. 
Mr. Macara, of England, who ever displays ao anjtiety for the welfare of 
the cotton trade, became interested in Mr, MacColI's remarks, and, 
learning that I was making a business visit to the United States, 
he arranged that I should convey a message to Mr. MacColl, 
and if he was agreeable, discuss the subject of cotton growing 
with him. That interview took place last December, and the result 
of it and of other interviews I had with cotton growers, Sic., 
was subsequently reported to Mr. Macara. The ne.vt step was the 
calling of a meeting of several prominent English spinners and manu- 
facturer, who eventually formed themselves into a body for tlic pro- 
motion of a Commission of Inquiry to vLsit the United States, A 
commission of six Manchester men was eventually formed, under the 
title of " The Lancashire Private Cotton Investigation Commission." 
Their terms of reference were " To make inquiry on the spot, and to 
ascertain as nearly as possible the cost of growing cotton and the 
economic conditions under which it is produtred in the cotton belt 
of the United States of America ; also to investigate the methods of 
giiming, baling, handling, marketing, and transport of the product/' 

The general feeling of the promoters of this Commission towards 
the efforts being made by the several cot ton -growing associations of 
Europe may. I believe, be well described in the words with which I 
concluded my reiwrt tn Mr, Macara, I said ; — 

" In conclusion, I would Uke to express my opinion, previously 
held and strongly borne out by my experience amongst planters, 
spinners, &c., in the States, (hat should the efforts of the British 
Cotton Growing Association to produce a plentiful supply ol cotton 
wjthio the Empire, have to be given up or in anyway slackened 
for any reason whatever, it would be a national calamity, and the 
same remark applies to other European countries in the efforts 
they also are maidng to produce cotton." 

It has all alDng been fully recognised that nothing mast be done 
to clash with any etiort that is being made to mcrease the supplies 
of raw cotton, and should the result of the Commission's visit to the 
United States lead lo land being taken up there for cot ton-gro wing 
purposes, such efforts must be looked upon as an auxiliary and not in 
the slightest degree antagonistic to the efforts being made elsewhere 
to produce the fibre. There is an old saying, cautioning us not to 
put *' all our eggs in one basket," and this applies to cotton equally 
with other things. To produce a healthy, sound, and safe position for 
the cotton industry, it is absolutely essential that weshould open up 
new sources of supply, as well as maintain, and, if possible, increase 
the supplies from the present sources. The position that would be 
created in the world's textile manufacturing centres, should there 
by any mischance be a failure in the American cotton crop before we 
have other sources of supply available, is too serious to contemplate, 
And yet, who shall say such a catastrophe is impossible ? Every new 
source of supply opened—the bigger it ia the belter— is. as it were, an 
additional [xjlicy of insurance taken out against the possibilities of a 
cotton famine. 

There are two ways of increasing the supplyof raw cotton- We 
may either add to the acreage, or increase the yield per acre. 
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Dealing first with increased yield, I believe we shall see good 
restilLs from the establishment ol such iastitutions as the Science Guild 
recently formed in England, and from the Interriational Agricultural 
Institute originated by the King of Italy. The object of the Science 
Guild is to bring sciejice intocloscr touch with all industrial ao*i com- 
mercial activities, whilst the International Agricultural Institute is 
more restricted, and concerns itself particularly with introducing 
scientific method^^ into agricultural operations. In both cases the 
ntisicg of materials necessary for the feeding of the peoples of the 
world wiD perhaps for a time receive their principal attention, but 
the production of materials necessary for the clothing of mankind, in 
which cotton so largely entere, will not be lost sight of. 

In the journey made by the Cotton Commission Co the United 
States, ample evidence was obtained tending to show how valuable 
the efforts of scientists can be made in relation to cotton growing. 
Tlie United States Department of Agriculture is doing most excellent 
work in the direction of increasing the present yield per acre. Its 
work is divided into sections, and when any difhcidlyis enperienced, 
it is reported to the proper authority dealing with the specific case. 
For instance, one section will make a speciality of plant life ; another, 
of pests ; another, of fertilisers ; another of dry-land farming, and 
so on. The section into whose charge any particular problem has been 
placed, deputes one of its men to make a detailed study of the whole 
of the conditions surrounding that problem. As illustrative of what 
is being done for cotton culture, experiments are continually ic progress 
with a view to improving the plant and its production by seed selection, 
hybridisation, fi^rtih^ing, draining, improved methods of cultivating, 
&C-, the object being not only to increase the quantity, but to improve 
the quahty of the fibre. Much good has already been done in this way. 
By crossing and hybridisation plants have been produced which yield 
a better grade and a longer and stronger staple ; others have been made 
hardier, enabling them to resist the attacks of pests which have before 
been fatal ; other plants have been raised whose fruit ripens simul- 
tancously, and is available for harvesting m one picking, instead of 
the usual three pickings. Others again have been evolved giving 
40 per cent, of hnt to ?eed cotton, as against the usual 30 per cent. 
Professors are also sent to travel throughout the country to impart 
scienLifiG knowledge to the farmers upon theuseof fertilisers, methods of 
cultivation, and how best to deal with drainage where the rain-fall 
L3 heavy, ajid with dry lands where there is a lack of natural moisture. 
In short, we cannot speak too highly of this Agricultural Department 
whose work may be summed up as that of making two blades of 
grass grow where only one grew before. 

1 can only refer in broad terms to the conditions under which wc 
found cotton produced in the United States, for our evidence is very 
voluminous, and it will be some little time before we are able to present 
OUT report. 

Speaking generally, the cot ton- producing States may be divided 

into three parts ; the Eastern States, which will include North and 

South Carolina, Georgia, and Alabama ; the Central States, consisting 

.of Mississippi, Arkansas^ and Louisiana ; and the Western States of 

[Oklahoma, Indian Territory, and Texas. In this vast area of 750,000 
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sqnaje miles, Ihere are numerous varieties of cLmale, soils, labour, and 
pests. The Eastern States have mostly a light, sandy soil. The 
cotton grown is of the Uplands variety, and the yield is comparatively 
imiform year by year, for their porous soil and high lands prevent disas- 
ter by flood, whilst the nun-fall is sufiiciently heavy to protect them 
from drought. The land is greatly improved by the addition of artificial 
fertilisers. Labour is practically all black. In the Central States 
the staple is longer and iiner than in the Eastern. The land is alluvial, 
heavy, and rich, and a great portion lies below the level of the rivers, 
protected from inundation by high banks. No fertilisers are here 
used, nor do they seem to be requisite at present. Torrential rains 
occasionally cause great local damage. The yield one year will be 
very heavy, and the next very light, owing to the vagaries of the 
weather- Negro labour predominates, and is not too plentiful- In ttie 
Western States, particularly in Texas, there appear to be many varieties 
of climate, soils, and crops. There are the black waxy lands of the 
prairies ; the alluvial lands of the river bottoms, and the sandy loams 
of South Texas, The Boll Weevil pest is much complained of in this 
section of the country, but I am pleased to say the government en- 
tomologists are sanguine that they have discovered means of cur- 
tailing its depredations. White labour predominates, and is composed 
of immigrants from Italy, Germany, Norway, Sweden, Denmark, and 
Mexico- 
There are milhons of acres in the American cotton belt, and 
possibly some of the richest cotton lands amof^t them, at present 
lying idle for want of labour. Tlie South tas not yet greatly benefited 
by immigration, but the railway companies are using every eCort to 
direct the human stream over these vast areas. 

The Umit of cotton supply is very far oS being reached- Texas 
alone is said to be capable of producing 30,000,000 bales a year, and in 
Louisiana only one acre in every seventeen is j'et growing cotton- 
There is, Jiowever, every appearance of a great change in the 5outh> 
The price of land is rising rapidly, and the efforts of the railways to 
bring the people to the land, together with the splendid work of the 
Agricultural Department to teach those upon the land how to get 
more out of il, is bound to have an appreciable effect in tbe country- 
It does not follow, however, that these newly-opened lands will of 
necessitygrowcotton, or if they grow it. that they will sell it at such a 
low price as is necessary to produce clothing for the itoorer nations of 
the earth- The railways are laying themselves out to carry agricui- 
tural products from these lands to the great markets in the Norths 
and the farmers in many cases are finding other crops more profitable 
than cotton. There are, also, the Cotton Groweis' organisations to be 
reckoned with. These have been holding out for a minimum of 11 
cents a pound, and they will not be slow to force prices still higher 
iC circumstances become favourable. 

For these reasons, and for the further considerations that many 
planters are becoming interested in spinning, may it not be good policy 
for spinners to interest themselves more than they have done in 
planting P 

Cotton can undoubtedly be profitably grown in the Southern 
States of America at far less than 10 cents a pound— many planters 
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told us there was a profit at 5 cents. Is it not time we took steps to 
find out for ourselves the cost of this material for which we pay minions 
sterling per annum ? 

Besides the knowledge we should obtaia of the co&t of growing 
raw cotton, we must certainly do something to perfect the ginning, 
baling, and transport of the product. After cotton is grown, enormous 
waste occurs between the time it is picked and the time it is spun, and 
you spinnere have to pay for it all. 

A plantation in which it was known that spamiers were interested, 
and cultivated on scientific principles, of a ^uffecient size to give a 
production large enough to warrant the establishment of a model 
ginning and baling plant, would exercise a great and wide-spread 
educational influence. 

Herr A. W. Cramee, Vice-President of the Bremen Cotton 
Exchajige, followed witJi a paper on : — 

The Rules of the Cotton Exchanges on the Contiaent. 

For the Continental market the rules onlyof the Havre and Bremen 
Cotton Exchanges enter within the scope of this paper. Wherever 
else cotton is dealt in on the Continent, no fixed nile& exist, cr, at all 
events, the trade is not of much importance. As rceixrds Havre a 
distinction must be made between " futures " and spot eotton. The 
former are used principally for speculation, the transactions being 
usually settled by payment of the differences caused by the upward 
ordownward movement of prices. The " iulure '^ trade is consequently 
only of indirect interest to the consumers, their interests being centred 
in the trade with actual cotton. In Havre business between merchant 
and consumer is usually carried on as follows. Certain spot lota are 
bought according to samplej but also sometimes according to the 
standard or description. These samples servo as the basis tor the 
purchase of Ihe whole lot, ronsisting of so many best, medium, and 
inierior bales. Another custom much in vogue is to sell cotton for 
future delivery or for arrival, on samples taken from the bales in 
America and sent to the importer in advance of the cotton. The 
purchaser usually pays the importer a commission, generally 1 per 
cent., and in addition he has to bear the cost for delivery on board, &c. 
There are no printed contract forms fur tJw? trade between the spinner 
and importer. Disputes between seller and purchaser are settled by 
arbitration. If it is a question of difference of quality, each party 
nominates a broker to look after his interests, both brokers bargaining 
over the question. If they cannot agree, they nominate an umpire. 

If the spinner desires to cover his requirements at a. distant date, 
two methods are open to him at the Havre market. Eidier he buys 
" futures." reselling them at a date when he requires actual cotton, 
or he buys immediately actual cotton for delivery on call at a price 
to be fijred finally when the coKon is called, whde at the outset it 
has only been agreed upon to be so much on or off a certain future 
quotation. The spinner will use the first of these two methods when 
he wishes to secure himself against fluctuations, which by'the-way 
is not at all always thereby attainable, actual cotton and futures not 
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always being subject to the same fluctuations. In purchases for 
delivery on call, Lhe spinner is assured that he will get tlie actual 
quality he desires to use, but the uncertainty of the eventual price will 
always be a great disadvantage. 

As already said, tlie French spinner buying in Havre, generally 
selects for his consumption lots of which he has already ascertained 
the quality, consequently in Havre the principal business is in spot 
transactions. The market b in this respect and also as regards the 
existence of a " future " system identical with the Liverpool market. 
The conditions in Bremen, however, arc entirely different, emd as 
Bremen forms the centre of the largest portion of tlie cotton trade 
on the Continent, it will interest you probably to know wherein Ues 
the difference between the Bremen and the Liverpool -Hawe trade. 

The oiiginal form of the Bremen trade with the consumers in 
Germany was in every respect similar to that of Liverpool and Havre. 
The cotton which came to Bremen was offered and sold on samples 
taken from the actual bales, and also on the baals of standards. It 
was always a question of actual spot cotton. In view of the increasing 
development of the Continental industry, it was felt that thb modus 
operandi did nut suffice for the requirements of the industry. The 
number of merchants in Bremen who were wilUng to import 
cotton at their own risk was a very hmited one. The consequence 
was that a want ot spot cotton made itself felt, the spinners not 
having su&cient choice at their disposal The spinner who had sold 
his yarn for late deliveries was the one who suffered most. How was 
he to find cover for such orders with late deliveries ? A provisional 
cover by means of " futures " could not be oi much use to him, as he 
could not rely upon being able to change his " future " contract into 
actual cotton- Thus it came about that the industry also strongly 
desired the establishment of a large cotton market in Bremen, and in 
1880 the Bremen Cotton Exchange was founded. You have before 
you a report upon the development and activity of the Bremen 
Cotton Exchange which that institution has prepared for distribution 
amongst tlie delegates of the CongresB. 

The close union between cotton merchant and spinner which was 
created by the Cotton Exchange was a means of placing the cotton 
trade on quite a different basia. Tlie spot business has since then 
occupied a more and more secondary place, and is now quite 
unimportant. Asa rule the Continental spinner, so tar as he is within 
the radius of the Bremen Collon Exchange, now buys his cotton 
exclusively for future delivery. Consequently his supplier is not 
forced to deliver him a certain lot of cotton, but he may get the 
quality necessary for the fulfilment of the contract wherever he likes, 
thus having the entire world at his disposal. At a first glance it would 
seem rather dangerous for the spinner to leave the selection of the 
<iuality to his supplier^ but here the rules and arrangements of the 
Bremen Cotton Exchange protect him fuUy. The purchase contracts 
are usually for a certain quality named according to the 
grades, e.g.. fully middling or good middling, also according to the 
country of origin, as Texas, Gull, American, &c. The length of 
staple is also frequently stated, and other points which the spinner 
considers essential for hjs spimiing are likewise noted in the contract. 
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The purchaser has the following safeguard for the fultilmeot of 
tie quality agreed upon : He may have the cotton Hubmilted to 
arbitration by the Bremen Cotton Exchange. This is not the 
equivalent of an arbitration in other markets, as the buyer has no 
need Co engage a representative to look dfter hiK interest*:, an 
allowance for inferiority {if any) being fixed by the sworn classers 
of the Exchange. The arrangements of the Exchange arc made in 
such a way thai the result must be an imjiaTtial one and moreover the 
spmners have the opportunity of having their working checked by their 
own delegatts. For instance, the merchants and spinners check every 
year the standards which are useJ by the classers of the Exchange as 
the bases tor arbitrations. This assures to the spinner that he gets 
due allowance for any inferior quality, but this alone woTild not suffice 
for him, as inferior quality may not serve his purpose. In view of this, 
the rules state that the seller must pay a fine to the purchaser, when 
the difference of quaUty b too ereat. If the contract stipulates, as is 
usually the case, a fixed grade, such as middling, fully middling, or good 
middling! the seller has lo pay a fine of one '* pfennig ** per hali-kilo 
(say a pound) on each baJe which falls more than half a grade 
from the guaranteed quality. If the difference is as mnch as a whole 
grade on the average of the whole Jot, the purchaser bas the choice of 
invoicing back the inferior cotton at the market value of the stipulated 
cotton and to charge one pfennig per half-kilo as fine ; or he may 
accept the cotton with the allowance fixed by the dassers with an 
additional two pfennigs (Jd.) fine. The fine may under certain circum- 
stances even be as high as three pfennigs ()d.) for each half^kilo. Of 
course, the trade is not in a position to stand these heavy fines often 
or even occasionally. Consetjuently, every merchant will take good 
care not to have any fine to pay, and the effect of the clause is 
that the spinner receives as a rule his proper quaLty- For minor 
differences, such as those resulting from different crops, or from 
a diSerent judgment ol the quality or other similar causes, the 
spinner recdvesa corresponding allowance, whilst great deviations are 
preventedby the '*fine clause" just explained. Under these circumstances 
the spinner is enabled to leave the selection oi his quality to his suppher. 
In any case, the advantage of this system, which is that the spinner 
cortracls in advance according to grade and description, and leaves 
the selection oi the quality to his supplier, has been proved to work 
exceedingly well. The proof is that the trade of Bremen, since this 
system has been adopted, has increased constantly ; and the following 
incident, which may surprise some of those spinners who buy 
their requirements in Liverpool or Havre, proves furtliermore the 
advantages of this system- On the strength of reliable investigations, 
1 am in a position to prove that amongst the purchase contracts made 
on the Bremen Cotton Exchange there is hardly 10 per cent, of 
spot transactions, whilst more than 90 per cent, are iransacticns tor 
more or k^ remote deliveries. This is a very significant fact. In 
Liverpool and Havre the conditions are entirely different, Tlie 
Liverpool statistics suggest that the English spinner covers at least 
00 per cent, of his requirements in spot cotton. Which system is 
the more advantageous for the spinner, that vrhicli the English 
and French spinners adopt, or that of the other Continental 
spiimcrs ? 
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One is bound to admit that it b most desirable for every spinner 
to have hb books fullof orcleis.and at noimal times must of the spinners 
are in the positior that their production is sold months ahead. Where 
this is not the case. I have no doubt that spinners desire such a 
state of affairs iii their own interest. H it is the rule that a spinner 
secures an order for yarn to-day wbicb as a matter of fact takes 
months to complete, then 1 consider it would be exceedingly advan- 
tageous for the spinner to buy the necrasary (XJtton m such a manner 
that he would receive it at the mill exactly when he intended to 
start spinning against hb yam order. It will also be well for the 
spinner to secure from the very fir^t tlie quality which he absolutely 
requires. A pronsional cover through " Futures " is, in my opinion, 
not so advantageous as a derfiiiite cover, first, because with the future 
system there are two transactions which cause expense, and which 
might be avoided; and secondly, the spiimer can never ascertain so 
clearly with the future system the exact price that the cotton will cost 
him as with a contract in which there is only one figure. It seems 
further advantageous for the spinner to contract for delivery at exactly 
the date that he wants his cotton. In this manner he saves loss of 
interest and expense for storage ; furtliermore, the capital for a mill 
which buys its requirements in small lots, with wcU-arranged dates of 
delivery, does nol require to be so large as that of a milt buying from 
time to time large quantities of spot cotton. 

Ad the advantages resulting from a contract with a definite 
deliver^' are apparent, the next question will be: What has the spinner 
to pay for these advantages ? I must state that, according to the 
usages of the Bremen trade, the purchase price is always for 
" franco -waggon." The spinner does not pay any commission 
to hb supplier, not does he pay him any expenses. In what proportion 
does the franco-waggon price stand to the value of the cotton in other 
world markels ? I maintain that the margin between the Bremen 
franco-waggon price and that of the other markets is a very small 
one indeed, and that often there is no difference at all- This is a 
natural consequence of competition in the Bremen market, where not 
only Bremen houses do business, but also to a very considerable extent, 
American aiid English ru"ms. It is a known fact that the cotton 
trade in its present state does not allow of regular profits, be they either 
in the shape of commission or margins. The trade must endeavour 
to assist its customer, the spinning industry, bj' constantly finding 
new means for the purpose of facilitating the purchase of the raw 
material. How can this be better achieved than by the spinning 
industry affording their suppliers every opportunity of avaihng them- 
selves of all the facilities provided throughout the world. The spinning 
industry ought not in my opinion to rely on one market alone, however 
lar^e it may be. fs it not entirely dependent on the accidental state 
of speculation, whether^ for instance, Liverpool will attract a largeor 
a small stock of cotton ? It is no doubt a great advantage to the 
Continental spinnexs tlial tliey are able to buy actual cot Lon well ahead, 
and befoie any scarcity is felt, and this was especially the case dunng 
the season of 1003-04, as, indeed, it is in all the seasons of scarcity of 
American cotton. The spinner who sells his yams months ahead, and 
buys the necessary raw material for later dehvery (when he wants 
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to start spinning those orders) is always in a position to look with 
calmaess upon tlie doings of the market, aji advantage not to be 
under- rated. 

I have tried to put before you the methods by which the 
Bremen cotton trade is being earned on at present, and what are 
tlie advantages of these methods to the spinrjing industry. T wish to 
lay special stress on the (act that I do not attempt to pass judgment 
as regards the question which of the three markets, Liverpool, Havre, 
or Bremeti, best meets the requirements of spinneis. My paper will 
have fulfilled its purpose it it has f?aused you to consider the 
advantages offered in tlie various markets and to compare one 
with the other. Rules of Exchanges should not be firm, fjjted, and 
unchangeable^ but should be capable of being moulded according to 
the changes which are constantly taking place in the world's com- 
merce. The Bremen cotton trade has for more than 25 years 
considered it advisable to keep in constant touch with the spinning 
industry, and to work hand In hand with it, and this seems to be the 
modus operandi which results in the best mutual advantage. This 
shows the direction in which further developments of commerce and 
industry he in the future. 

With the fervent desire that success may crown our eflorts in 
this direction I now conclude, 

Herr Kufflpr (Austria) : 1 think that we have entered, with the 
papers tfint have been so ably delivered by the three gentlemen we have 
just heard, upon the most important and the practical part of the 
work of our organisation. The Congress has heard that when wo first 
met at Zurich we had. many of us. far reaching ideas about how we 
should combine and tackle the whole cotton question at once, and 
pass resolutions that coftoa should not go above a modest price. 
Sint e then, we have grown three year?; older. We now see that we can 
do many things, but we canoot do everything that we thought we 
could at the beginning. Since then, limes have changed altogether 
We met at Zurich at a time when the cotton trade was very near to 
disaster ; we now meet, I am glad to say, in a time of general prosperity, 
and some of the aims and schemes that were all right in a period of 
depression are perhaps a little ont of place to-day. But there are 
many smaller matters that can wsely be tackled in times like these, 
and the combination of these small matters makes up very big and 
important matters. Our organisation is so far advanced that it can 
tackle practical matters and what Mr, Macalister has said has 
shown the way upon which we ought to go. After the general interest 
shown in our organisation, we may take it for granted that we are 
permanently estabhshed and can proceed to real work- In all the 
mattera mentioned by Mr, Macalister, especially as regarded the 
baling and shipping of cotton and damp in cotton, the organisation 
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can do something, ll is necessary that these things should be 
dealt with not only once a year, but continually, and that the Cotton 
Exchanges of all countries should be approached on these subjects. 
And it is not only the Cotton Exhanges of Europe, but what is per- 
haps more important, we should always be in communication 
with the Cotton Exchanges of America. If we put matters 
before the cotton exchanges continually, we can get at some- 
thing. At the Bremen Cotton E^Echange we always try to bring 
Spinners and cotton merchants into one line. As Mr. Plate has said, 
on the Bremen Exchange there are twice as many spinners a^ cotton 
merchants. There the spinners might outvote the merchants, but 
such things as a nile do not happen^ and I am very glad to say that 
nearly all or at anyrate a great many of (he votes taken on the rules 
are taken unanimouily. But if anything were brought forward at the 
Bremen Cotton Exchange about rules, about shipping, or about the 
handling of cotton, Ihe Bremen merchants said, and Ihey were right 
in saying, that they were quite ready to meet the :ipinners, hut they 
could not do anything if Liverpool went against them or ii the American 
Exchanges would not agree. In this respect international co-operation 
can bring influence to bear. Though these items are comparatively 
small, they are of great importance for the spinning trade. It » 
not so important that the rules should be Uke this or like that. What 
is wanted is a fast rule. We know exactly what our rights and 
our duty are. We want to know when we buy cotton from America, 
that we shall get the right cla^s and description. Mr. Macalister 
has told us something of the contracts that American spinnere 
make with the merchants^ but he has not told us whether all 
those contracts are really followed, and what in the case of a short 
crop the spinner does if the merchant docs not deliver to his contract- 
In America it is understood there are sometimes misundcistandings- 
If European spinners can combine their very modest wishes with those 
very far-reaching wishes of the American spinners, something very good 
would come from it. 

Mr. J. R. MacColl (America), President New England Cotton 
Manufacturers* Association, said ; I am very glad indeed to have 
this opportunity of meeting so representative a gathering of cotton 
manufacturers from many countries. I wish to testify to the valuable 
work done by the Private Investigation Commission that visited 
America recently. It was a matter of surprise to many of us in 
America that such a Commission did not go there years ago, because 
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il must be productive of great good to come into closer touch with 
the growers of cotton and tlie merchants or middlemen who bandJe 
cotton and transfer it from llie grower to the spinner. The Com- 
mission worked hard. They went through the Southern States, and 
met hundreds of planters and middlemen, and also manufacturers 
of the Ncrthern and Southern State?. They called attention to the 
faults comiected with the handling and baling of cotton, and it was 
a source of gratification to find that there was a general disposition 
on the part of the Sonthem cot ton -growing associations and the 
planters, ginners, and compress owners, to improve the present 
methods and to handle cotton in a more satisfactory way, Mr, 
Macalister has referred to the c.i.f, contracts. That b a matter in 
which we in America are not interested, as we do not buy cotton 
in that way. We pay for gross weight of cotton, with a restriction 
of 221bs. per bale of tare. Europe prefers the 6 per cent, c.i.f. 
contract, or it has done so in the past. It was found on investiga' 
tion that the usual method was simply to add the 6 per cent, to 
the cost of the cotton* It is for Europe to consider whether it gains 
or loses by this system, and it is not a matter that the American 
manufacturer should give advice upon. Tlie Southern Cotton Asso- 
ciation and the Planters' Educational Union had representatives at 
the Washington Conicicrtcc. The meeting was of great benefit, 
because both sides of the industry, groAi'ers and spinners, became 
l>etter acquainted with the points of view of each other, and it is my 
opinion that spinners should endeavour to arrange another con. 
ference at no distant date with the cotton growers of the South, The 
growers were ready and wilhng to meet the views of the sfrinners' 
organisations, and they were keenly alive to the necessity and advisa- 
bihty of improving the handling of the cotton. I do not believe you 
can get these cotton growers to come to Europe in large numbers, and 
it will, therefore, be necessary for Europeans again to go to America. 
On behalf of ihe Manufacturing Associations of Amenca, I assure you 
of a most cordial welcome, if you decide^ either as a body or by repre- 
sentatives, to join another international conference of growers and 
manufacturers. The work of the last Convention was not completed 
by any means. It was rather humed, and although something was 
accomplished, there is still a great deal to be done of a practical 
character. I am sure the next conference will result in more definite 
results than were achieved by the fint. 
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Baron Cajhdm {Italy) said: 1 am sore it b a great satisfaction tons 
«Iltowel<x>nietheATDencandd^ate, The Congr^s has acqoiied much 
greater imponance by his presence. We hope that on all future 
occasions we shaJl meet friends from the States, The reports of Mr. 
Macalister and Mr. MDores^ ^^d the lew words from Mr, MacCoU, 
have been o[ the greatest interest- I hope the influence of 
the American spinners will improve the conditions oader which 
Europe procures its raw material. We have been invited to discuss 
matten of interest arising from the papers, and I would like to call 
attention to the effect of what the Liverpool rules called teoderable 
cottoiL Mr, Cramer, in hb report, showed the advantages that some 
5|»nner3 had of buying beforcJuind exactly the quality of cotton that 
they wanted ; that a peuolty had to be paid when cotton of a quality 
not contracted for was ddivered, and that in the event of certain 
differences iu quality being found the spinner had the right to return 
the cotton. To-(Jay we are In an international Congress, and we mnst 
take into consideration the requiremenls of ^Lichnationah ties as have not 
the beneJit of a local market, but have to depend entirely upon direct 
importation and the c.i.f. contract. Under these circumstances in 
Italy ^ve have to accept and pay for the cotton before we receive it- 
W^ have to accept any quality the merchant sends and can only get 
any difference by stating in our contracts that differences wdi be 
settled by Liverpool arbitration. All spinners nnd manufacturers 
knew that that was a very unsatisfactory way of getting an indemnity, 
not to mention the loss of having to spin cotton not of the quality that 
was required. Under Liverpool rules cotton which was nearly like 
linters was still considered tenderable. We have known of cotton that 
cost 41d. upon which was allowed a rebate of 3d., and yet Italian 
spinners would have been expectetl to spin it if possible. The Con- 
gress might do something to secure an alteration ol the rules of Cotton 
Exchanges with the object of establishing smaller limits upon cotton 
that was called tenderable and that had to be kept by the spimier. 



Mr. J. B, TattersaLL (England) said: T was very much interested 
in the remarks of Mr, Plate, What struck me as the keynote of the 
whole matter was that in Bremen the buyer and the seller discussed 
tt^ether what was fair and reasonable in the buying and the sellmg oi 
cotton. In the Liverpool market it seems to me the greatest difficulty 
arises from the fact that the merchant and the broker isolate them- 
selves absolutely from the ideas and views oC tbe purchaserSi I 
have always felt that the purchaser of cotton should at least 
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have some voice in making the rules by which he is foverned- 
1 have protested that I could never be satisJied with ruica made 
aud rcgiilated by the seller when I as a buyer have no vtjice in 
making them. One of the great injustices (I am speaking more 
particularly of the vast bulk of American cotton) is the melliod ol 
di'aling with excessive weight in tares owing to which the spinnei 
does not, in a great measure, oblain the weight thai was invoiced to 
him. Many spinners in Lancashire are now forced to engage men 
permanently for do other purpose than to see that tares and un- 
desirable cotton does not pass through into the mill. It is very 
unfair that this continual effort should be required to get what the 
purchaser had a right to demand in the first instance. As has been 
expressed by the President ci the Bremen Cotton Exchaiw;c no great 
success in making fair and reasonable rules can be obtained until 
we can impress the Liverpool Cotton Association with the fact 
that the buyer must have a voice in making the rules. There is 
another grievance wliich has lately tome to the fore. This grievance 
Liverpool itself has made an effort to remedy, but the interest of certain 
sections of the market is such that even efforts o[ their own associa- 
tion have not been successful. We all know that at times the prices 
of cotton have ranged from 5d. to 9c]. per pound, and thai a margin of 
pL?r cent, up or down i^ allowed rpsjiecting the amount of cotton that 
might be tendered under a good contract. That practice left the door 
open for the merchant to do an injustice to the purchaser ol cotton- 
Suppose a man has purchased BOO bales cf coltcn, and the average 
weight is 5001bs. a bale. According to Liverpool rules, if cotton falls 
in price the merchant can deliver bales 2&lbs. Lghter than he con- 
tracted to dehver, and yet be within proper Umits. If cotton rises the 
merchant can add 5 per cent., or 251b3. more, which often means at! the 
difference at a large spinning mill dealing with coarse counts, between a 
dividend and a Iossh The matter is too serious to allow spinners to 
sit down quietly under rules that areunfair on the face of them. The 
remedy is to be found in adopting the method of the Bremen Cotton 
Exchange. No satisfactory plan of buying or selling can exist until 
the rules and regulations of the Cotton Exchanges ari^ made by a com- 
bination of buyers and sellers. 



KoMMEFziENR-^T E- Stark (Germany] : From the remarks made 
you will have seen that there is a general desire to obtain nniformity 
in the rules of the various Cotton Exchanges. We have seen that the 
greatest diversity stdl exists, 1 am , however, of the opinion that it is 
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not a very great task to overcome these difficulties, and to obtain 
uniiormityin the nilesol Cotton Exchanges* I need not dwell upon the 
importance of establishing unilortn rules for the cotton trade. We in 
Bremen have often had occasion to communicate with the other 
Exchanges with the view of coming to uniform niles, but we have only 
succeeded in a icw points ; wehavc beenalwa>'sshortof the necessary 
weight behind us. I am therefore of opinion that it our large organisa- 
tion makes the nccessarj' representations to the various Cotton 
Exchanges we shall have taken a great step in the right direction, 
and I would like to suggest to you Ihat we decide lo-day to ask the 
most important Exchanges of the world to nominate delegates who 
would confer with the representatives of the International Committee, 
in the endeavour to arrive at uniformity as regards the most important 
points in the niles of Cotton Exchanges. 

Mr. E, Stawsfield [England) suggested that steps should be 
taken during the coming year to carry out the recommendations that 
had been made. Consumers of cotton would be quite able to do 
this in conjunction willi cotton merchants, who undoubtedly would 
listen to them tJie moment they found that consumers were deier- 
mined to have the nilea altered or to make conditions of tlicir 
own as bad been done in Bremen. He quite agreed with Hcrr 
KufRcr that thai one thing alone was worth all the efforts of the 
Congress. As to the question of contracts, he was in a position 
something like Mr. MaeCoU. He made contracts for cotton on his 
own terms to some extent. He did not follow absolutely the rules 
and by-laws of Liverpool. One rule was that there should be no claim 
lor less than an excess of I percent- He would not buy cotton 
from any merchant who imposed that condition. Again, if 
there was an exce^ in the damp in cotton he claimed an allow^ince 
and if he did not get it he bought no more cotton from that 
source. He got liis own way in all these matters, but it was impossible 
for ever^'body to be equally fortunate unless tlie rules were altered. 
n the Congress appointed a small committee to work out one or twi> 
of these points he was sure they would be successful, ff they did 
nothing but diKuss in an academic way they would remain where 
tile J' were. 

Mr. S. M, Jqhkson (Cawnpore) thanked the Congress for inviting 
n reprpsentative from India, and expressed regret that he was the oiily 
one present from that country. !n the [>a[>ers he noticed that 
a great deal had twen ^id about damp in cotton and tare in boles, and 
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about the weight of cotton. He might tell them tliat in TnJia tliey 
paid only net weighl. Tothem itwasa matterof completeindifference 
what the tare on a bale was, Tbe tare, whatever it was, was dedncted 
and they paid for tfie net weight. It had come as a matter o£ surprise 
to him that tlie weight of tl«e tare on American bales waa as much as 
£01bs. or 221bs. or 241bs. An E^t Indian bale weighed on an average 
40(Hbfi- The den^ty of the bale was from 401bs. to 421bs, pet cubic 
foot, a. density very much greater than in an American bale. The 
East Indian bale was very compact, and the density suited them very 
well indeed. The average weight of the tare on one of these Easl 
Indian bales was from 8Ibs. to lOlbs. He had bought many thousands 
of balc^ of East Indian cotton and the weight of the tare had never 
exceeded 9ibs- What the Congress should decide were practical pointSj 
and one of those practical points was what sort of a bale was most 
suitable ? As to tare, there was no necessity (or the excessive amount 
that had been mentioned except when there waa fraudulent intent, 
and that was a second point that could be taken up, also the size of 
the baie, the type of bale required, what allowance there should be 
lor tare, and whether the buyer shoidd buy gross weight or net weight. 

Herr Kuffler inquired how the tare was ascertained if the 
spinner l>ought net weight. 

Mr. JoaNsoNi replied that in his own case it was done by weigh- 
ing a certain number of the bales. 

Herr Ki^ffler: At the mill ? 

Mr. Johnson t Yes, and as a rule I have no difficulty. The 
average tare is about yibs., and rarely comes out less or more. 

Herr Kuffleh: How do you get the allowance if it comes out 
more ? 

Mr- Johnson ; The question of allowance in case of the tare 
hardly comes into consideration. If a difference is found we can 
refer the matter to the seller, and he can send an agent in and the 
actual tare can be ascertained. 

Herr Kuffler: Do you pay ior the cotton belore you get it to 
tlie mill or not ? 

Mr. JoHPJSON : We always pay for cotton, speaking of my own 
niUs, after it has been delivered and weighed. 

Herr Kuffler : That makes a considerable difference. 
Mr. JoBtfsoN agreed, and added that in India they were 
in a very exceptional position. The cotton was dehvered, and they 
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examined it and weighed it. They had another custom which he 
supposed would be quite impossible in Europe. If he received cotton 
which was not up to the quality he wanted, he simply rejected it, and 
it had to be taken away. 

Baron Cantdnt : Tlie shape and size of bales which spinners 
would :^d mo^t suitable hj^ been discussed before, and now 
the question of the density of the bale has been touched upon. Of 
late years different kinds of baJes of differing density have been put 
on the market. I do not know if the Congress can do anything to 
any extent to bring Jibout alterations, hut it is not useless to draw 
attention to the subject. One question is, will there be any danger 
to the fibre by greater density ? In Indian cotton the fibre is not 
of stich importance as it is in American cotton- Perhaps in Indian 
cotton pressure makes no difference. Can anyone say anything as 
to the spinning qualities of Indian cotton that has not been pressed ? 

Herr Gross drew attention to the baJe of cotton from Togo, which 
was on view in the Congress Hall. They saw tor thcmsch'es what 
an admirably-made bale it was, and he expressed the opinion that 
there should be no greater difficulty in turning out satisfactorily 
packed bales in America than there was in Africa. Hcrr Gross also 
mentioned that a new type of American bale, called the *' Luce bale," 
could be seen at the Bremen Cotton Exchange, 

Mr. TL W. Macalistek asked if there was anyone using East 
Indian cotton who could give them an idea as to the comparative 
value ot one compression as against another? East Indian cotton, he 
understood, had been compressed quite recently to a density of 541bs, 
or SOIbs. per cubic foot. Published figures sliowed that it was possible 
to increase the density of an American bale by 50 per cent. The point 
was whether cotton condensed to that extent was valuable as a spin- 
ning commodity. It seemed to him that if they had American cotton 
condensed to tlie density of Egyptian they would be no worse off than 
they were with Egyptian^ Before he left America the suggestion 
had been made to a duly-appomted committee that an American bale 
should weigh OOOlbs. or thereabouts ; should be ol standard siae, 
width, depth, and height, and that it should be of standard density ; 
and that the tare should not be more than 151bs. or lOlbs^ That was 
what they wanted to arrive at. 

Mr. R. H. Jackson (England) stated that in England in dealing 
with Surat cotton they found the conditions very much as Mr. Johnson 
said. In regard to tares they had very Uttlc reason to eomplam. As 
to quality, under a special clause iJ the cotton was ofi in quality 
more than one-dghtli they could reject it. They paid for the cotton 
before they got It. 
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Mr. J. B. Tattersall (England) said the reason why the East 
Indian bale was much more compressed than any other kind of bale 
was that ireight from India was by measurement, while freight from 
America was by weight. It was necessary with East Indian cotton to 
loosen the bands for a considerable lime belore using it. He did not 
think it was advisable that American cotton should be pressed to 
the extent that East Indian was. He was certain, as Mr. MacaUster 
said, that if American bales were made up Lke Egyptian bales spiimers 
would get all they required. Mr. Johnson had told them he paid for 
his cotton after he had got it and found that it was aatiafactory, but 
anyone importing Indian cotton into England had to hand over his 
money before he could obtain his bill -of -lading or see the cotton, and 
tliey all knew that claims were much more difficult to establish 
after money had been paid. If American cotton was as well packed 
as Indian they would have no difiiculty worth speaking about. 

Mr. S. M. Johnson, reierring to the remark that it was necessary 
that Indian bales should be loosened some time l^fore the cotton 
was used, &aid : I have spun many thousandsol bales, but I havenever 
found that diihculty. 

Mr. ], NuTTALL (Etifjland) : As a user of both American and 
Egyptian cotton my preference is for a bale of the density and si« of 
an Egyptian bale. With Egyptian bales wc have no inconvenience 
respecting the tare, and personally I have no unpleasantness respect- 
ing the tare of American cotton, T have been able to avoid trouble 
by buving direct froin the merchant on the distinct undeistajiding that 
there should be no appeal to the Liverpool Cotton Association, but that 
the settlement of clainiy should he a matter of direct adjustment 
between the merchant and myself. On these lines all cases have been 
satisfactorily arranged and I have had no disputes. In my opinion the 
rules of the Liverpool Cotton Association are not fair to English 
spinners. 

Baron Ca>jtoni hoped the Congr^s w^^uld take note of these 
remarks, which showed that some spinners rose superior to the rules 
oi the Liverpool Cotton Association, while others were obliged to defer 
to them whether they chose or not. 

At this point the Congress adjourned for luncheon. 

On the Congress resuming, the Chair was occupied by Serior Dow 
E- Calvet (Spain)i who, in opening the afternoon session, said : — 

I beg to thank you for the kindness and consideration you 
show me in giving to-day the presidency of tliis Congress to Spain, 
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which country I have the honour of representing in the International 
Cotton Committee. 

For some yeare, owing to the small harvests, the speculators, mostly 
Americans, have upset the cotton market with njinously high prices, 
and have thus obliged spinners and manufacturers to work on short 
time, this being the only way to cope with the great increases in the 
price of the raw material. 

The British Cotton Growing Association and the sorieties formed 
in other countries for the growing of cotton, have laid a foundation 
for the solution of tliis difficulty forced upon an industry employing an 
immense number of hands, and producing articles more needed by the 
poorer classes than the well-to-do. They have found a solution which, 
whilst opening up new ground for cultivation, increases the consumption 
of the manufactured article, helps to avoid short time, to regulate 
work, and to solve the social question which becomes so acute in 
industries where great fluctuations in the value of the raw material 
obLige one to work mtermittently and irregularly, with results ruinous 
both for th^ employers and operatives. 

This obviously proves that nowadays individuals cannot live 
independent] y^ no more socially than economically. Commercial 
andinduatnal interests have developed to such an extent that it becomes 
indispensable to all who are called upon to produce and to distribute 
their productions throughout the globe, to join the ranks of associations 
constituted for the defence and protection of the interests cf production. 
These Associations deserve all the more consideration if it is borne ia 
mind that the workman forms one of the chief factors ; and his position 
will be guaranteed il by wise dispositions and prudent steps we can 
always make sure of work, the foundation of all prosperity and of the 
wealth of nations. If these relations are needed, and are even iiidis* 
pensable, between individuals for the purpose of solving differences 
which may arise, they aie also needed internationally, to awaken 
those sentiments of fraternity and harmony so advantageous for that 
peace and concord which is in the highest interest of the peoples of 
all natioas. 

Therefore let us put forth all our efforts in order that these 
bonds between individuals and nations may be continually extended 
and strengtheaed ; and that by the adoption of such decisions and 
means as will assure stability to our industry we may do something 
to promote the well-being of that industry which Is so vital to the 
interests of all countries. 
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M. Jeah de Hemptihjje (Bel^um) then read the iollowing paper 
on " Damp in Cotton*" 

Last yearj at the second Internationa] Cotton Congress, Mr. H. W. 
Macalister read a most interesting papor on *' Damp in Cotton,'' m 
which he explajncd very clearly tfie caiises of dampness in cotton 
and the resulting disadvantage to cotton users. Spinners pay for 
the water contained in the raw material at the price of the cotton, and 
there axe endless complaints on account of the great loss which cotton 
users have thus to suffer. Several members of the Congress spoke in 
support ot the views expressed in the paper, which was unanimously 
approved. This important question has already been the cause 
o( many discussions, and more than one remefJy has lieen suggested, 
Mr. Macalister informed us of the steps taken by the Enghsh Federation 
of Master Cotton Spinners' Associations to convince the Liveqxjol 
Cotton Exchange of the disadvantages under which cotton users 
labour. The English Federation proposed to the Liverpool Cotton 
Eacchange the making of experiments in order to arrive at a scientific 
determination of the amount of moisture in cotton, but these proposals 
were not accepted, Messrs- Gross and Kuffler have not been able to 
obtain any redress from the Bremen Cotton Exchange- 
Since the Congress at Manchester wc have unfortunately not 
made much progress towards a settlement of this question. The 
International Committee forwarded copies of the resolution adopted 
at the Manchester Congress to the various Cotton Exchanges, but 
Utile tias been heard of any attempt on their part to remedy the 
grievance. Complaints continue to be made, and the high prices of 
cotton which have been ruhng for so long aggravate the situation 
considerably. Whilst spinners have a perfect right to demand full 
compensation for their losses in this respect they have to content 
themselves with an allowance which is quite insufficient. 

So far no serious steps have been taken to remedy these dis- 
advantages. We are far from a solution, and from f^ivprpool, Bremee, 
and other Cotton Exchanges we are told :n reply to our protests 
that the amount of moisture In cotton depends upon the state of the 
atmosphere, over which there is no control, and that in damp years 
there is a great deal of moisture in cotton, whilst there is little in 
dry years. 

Spinners, of course, admit that cotton does contain a certain 
percentage of moisture, but they protest energetically against any 
arti^cial addition of moisture, either intentional or unintentional. 
They are of opinion that this artificial addition of mobture from 
whatever cause could be speedily checked. 

In the first place, defective steam presses should be abolished. 
It frequently happens that there is a leakage at a joint in these presses, 
and thus a large amount of moisture passes into the cotton, not 
always by accident but sometimes intentionally. Presses should be 
used in which such leakages are impossible, and as there are already 
many presses of this kind in existence, their employment should tie 
nniversah 
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In the second place, it should not be very difficult to arrange 
that precautions should be taten to protect the cotton Irom dampness 
whil.st in traGsit. At present even the most elementary precautions 
seem to be omitted. Might one net reasonably expect that cotton 
5houId be covered durittg the rainy season, and that it should not 
be allowed lo lie about in muddy streets ? WTiy should cotton not be 
treated in as careful a manner as any other produce ? It this were 
done it would keep dry and complaints would cease. It would be a 
mistake to suppose that these reforms will l>e ejected without some 
eflorl. Amongst other things it will be necessary to encourage 
tabita of greater carefulness among all those who have anything to 
do with the transport of cotton, and this cannot be done without a 
good deal oE supervision and careful attention. 

Much good would be achieved if buyers had practical and 
scientific means at disposal whereby the amount of mobture could be 
ascertainetL Once such a process has been found out it wLl! be easy 
to frame rules according to which the amount ot damage can be 
assessed. And it is certain that the seller, knowing beforehand that he 
would have to indemnify his client for excess of moisture^ would take 
every precaution against it 

In principle, everyone rect^nises the justice of an allowance for 
excess of moisturct but the means of ascertaining (he percentage is 
unsatisfactory. In Liverpool the mode of procedure in case of 
disputes is as follows : U buyer and seller cannot agree each of them 
nominates an arbitrator. These two arbitrators examine the bales, 
and estimate the jiercentage ol moisture dimply by the feeL They 
assess in that manner the weight which has to be allowed. If these 
two arbitrators disagree they appoint a third, and if one of the three 
arbitrators disagrees there remains the Committee of Appeal^ whicb 
consists of twelve members : Three of these at least must examine 
the bales. If tlie lot consists of 5 bales, all the 5 bales are examined. 
If the lot consists of 50 bales, 5 hales are examined. If the lot con- 
sists of 50 to 70 bales, 7 bales are examined. If the lot exceeds 100 
bales, 10 per cent, are exainined. 

In Bremen the mode of procedure is somewhat similar. In cases 
of disputes the allowance is fixed by an expert of the Bremen Cotton 
Exchange on the demand of one of the parties. The expenses are 
borne by the disputant whose estimate dificrs most from that of 
the expert. If the estimate of the expert is exactly between the 
two the expenses arc divided. Both parties have the right to appeal, 
but in this case the expenses are payable by the appellant. Tlie 
expenses of handling, Sec, are paid by the buyer if there is no further 
allowance, and by the seller if there is an allowance to be made. 
All the bale5 must be examined. The mode of procedure in Liverpool 
and in Bremen is almost identical- In Havre the allowances are fixed 
by the brokers. Everywhere the simple act of putting the hand 
into the bale seems to sufhce. and it is this primitive method w!iich 
gives nsc to so much dissatisfaction. It is indeed impossible for any 
expert lo determine, in this manner, the exact quantity of moisture- 
All who have had any experience in the matter are convinced of tills. 

In the woollen industry a totally different mode of procedure 
exists. Wherever a lot is sold a certain quantity is subjected to a 
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scientiEc test in order !o arrive at the percentage of moisture contained 
in the wool- If the quantily oi mobture is larger than stated in the 
invoice^ the seller makes a corresponding allowance, but. on the 
Other hand, if it is less, the buyer must pay the difference. This very 
simple method has, as far as I know, not yet given cause to com- 
plaints, because it is fair to both sides. An ejpenment made on 
similar lines by the English Federation of Master Cotton Spinners' 
Associations was not successhil, which shows that it is not easy to up- 
root established customs^ Tlie measures taken by the Manchester 
Federation may be considered as an attempt in which success could 
hardly be expected at once, but perseverance will command success. 
The matter is of so great an importance that it cannot be allowed to 
remain as it b at present. The cotton merchants should not interpret 
our complaints as being personally antagonistic. Are they not 
themselves often in dispute in this very matter with those from whom 
they buy cotton ? As buyers they arc placed in a position similar to 
that of the spinner, and we ail have the same interest in settling this 
old-standing grievance. 

In this settlement detached eiforts wiU avail but Little, as has been 
seen In the results of the various attempts made in Liverpool, Drcmcni 
Havre, and elsewhere. 

Tn order to attain success, we must act with international accord, 
and we have at this Congress— ^wb ere the majonty of the users ol 
Amcncan cotton are assembled — the opportunity of making a begin- 
ning. 

The Belgian Master Cotton Spinners' Association has given 
constant attention to this important matter of excessive moisture 
in cotton. It lia^ studied the question thoroughly^ and whilst recog' 
nislng the difficulty of attaining a solution with which everybody 
will be perfectly satis&ed, it is convinced that there can be no insupcr^ 
able difficulty in introducing a method more just than that now in 
existence. The question is comphcated, and it is not possible in so 
large a gathering as this to devote the time to a discussion o£ the 
subject in all tlve intricacies of its details. 

For this reason, and krw^wing that every delegate present must 
feel the desire for the removal of this constant source ol irritation,! 
have the pleasure of proposing, in the name of the Belgian Master 
Cotton Spinners' Association, of which 1 have the honour to be 
President — the appointment of an International Commission, which 
sbaL make a thorough investigation of this subject and of the rules 
in general governing the Cotton Exchanges. 

After reading his paper, M. de Hemptinnc gave notice that on the 
following day he would move the following resolution: — 

'*That a permanent Commission be appointed, consbting of three 
persons to be selected by the Committee or such of its members 
as may be deputed for the purpose, and it sliall be the duty 
of Guch Commission to collect information on the baling, 
handlings shipping, and marketing of American cotton, and 
consult with the authorities of the various Cotton Exchanges 
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with a view to advising the International Committee Irom time 
to time on the steps to be taken to remove the grievances now 
ensting on the poinU above mentioned." 

Hen Ernst Ritteb von Boschan (Austria) said t I welcome this 
resolution with great pleasurcand satisfaction. Itcorresponds with all 
the points which J hadin mind and which I fully expected would be 
mentioned here. 1 have investigated thoroughly the question of damp 
in cotton^ which demands special attention It only for the reason 
that yam must not contain more than a certain degree of moisture, 
whilst the spinner in buying the raw-niatcrial b endrely at the mercy 
ol Ills supplier. During the last year I have subjected each lot of 
cotton 1 have received to a thorough test, and I have found that 
American cotton coming direct to my mill contained on an 
average 11'57 per cent- of moisture, whilst lots which have been 
bought " fiar CO- wagon Bremerhaven " only show 1103 per cent. 
Thus the accusation which has at times been levelled at the 
Bremen cotton merchants is not justified, as the lots coming direct 
from America have been found to contain a greater degree oi moisture. 
The highest percentage which t have found in a lot was 16 per cent-, 
and this was a lot of good middling, a really first-class cotton. This 
lot was '* conditioned " on March I6th, and must have been 
picked in November or December. The fact that no exception was 
taken to this lot proves that the Bremen rule retemng to damp in 
cotton is absolutely insuflicient ; and, everybody will be conv-inced 
that judging dampness by the mere touch is no definite system, 
especially in a seaport. I can assure you from my experience that i 
have never met with a single case where cotton, on being landed, has been 
reported to contain an excess of dampness. But in spite of this I am 
sure aU those who take an interest in the matter will have the ex- 
perience that cotton docs contain too much moisture. This can be 
ascertained by a scientihc test just as well as by ordinary weighing. 

How the evil has to be remedied is clearly dehned in the resolution- 
The question of excessive damp cannot be treated separately irom that 
of packing. Tbe original seller is, of course, very much interested in 
getting as good a. weight as possible out of his bales. The loss rests 
always with tlie last buyer. /.«., the spinner. The middlemen have In 
my opinion neither an advantage nor a disadvantage from excessive 
damp, and for this reason they have never felt the necessity of inves- 
tigating the matter. The cotton being bought in bales, the seller 
has little interest in seeing that it is well protected from the influence 
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oi the weather and from other injuries. I do not believe that there 
ever was a farmer who would leave his com in open carts or m the street, 
because, although damp increases the weight of his corn, he knows that it 
deteriorates the quahty. In other produce, of less value than cottOD, 
means have been found to protect the users and to assure them that it is 
delivered in thestate it ought to l>e. As an example! may cite beetroot. 
The Association of Sugar Manufacturers has protected its members, 
and the users oi beet receive it now without dirt, whilst formerly they 
had to pay for dirt at the ^amt^ rate as for the beet. The result of the pre- 
sent system of baling Amcriconcottonmu^t inevitably be that the cotton 
amves in a bad state, that there b loss of wdeht. and that a good deal 
of cotton has to be thrown away, being unserviceable owing to the dirt 
and mud of the streets adhering to it. If the resolution is j>assed, 1 
have no doubt that spinners as a whole will be able to enforce con- 
ditions of salt with respect to damp in cotton which will satisfy their 
just demands. I shall therefore have pleasure in supporting the 
resolution. 



Mr. S. M. Johnson said: In India cotton is packed in two 
diffeient ways, viz., eilhei loose or pressed- Cotton for export by 
rail or sea is pressed, that for use in spinning milts in close proximity 
to the ginning factories is usually loose. The pressed bale is the form 
in which European spinners are familiar with our Indian cotton, and it 
is in these bales that fraudulent damping occurs. In the eotion 
spinning and weaving mills in Upper India a fair proportion of the 
cotton used has to be imported by tail from distant markets, and the 
difierences in weight are iound to be a constant source of annoyance 
and loss. I mu^t explain that in the part of India to which I refer 
the weather is nearly always dry, and in certain months the beat is 
terrific. As the bales of cotton take from 10 to 2Q days to arrive at 
their destination, there was and is always a loss in w/:ight on cotton that 
has been pressed in a damp condition. The evil was so persistent 
that 1 determined to vi.*<it the principal centres from which cotton was 
exported, and make myself acquainted with the conditions under which 
it was ginned and pressed. To do this the more effectually I purchased 
a fairly large quantity of cctton in the condition in which it comes from 
the fields. I had it weighed and ginned under my own personal super- 
vision, and then transported lo one oi the numerous press factories 
with which the place aboianded. One of the first questions I was asked 
was whether T wanted the cotton watered, as if so the extra chai^gc 
over and above that for pressing would be so much per cent. I think 
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it was Rs. 10 per 100 bales. My answer was* of course, in the negative, 
and when this cotton ultimately arrived at the mills I found there 
were practically no differences in weights, and that the cotton was 
ever so much easier to treat, and yielded better results. Before leaving 
this cotton centre I found there was no secret or mystery regarding 
the damping process I liave described I Nearly all the presets liad a 
fixed charge for watcrirg, ajid it was quoted without anyreserve. The 
practice was to arrange the bales of loose cotton in single layers in the 
press yard, and men and women watered these with earthenware pots 
the evening previous to pressing, and 1 personally saw it l)eing done. 

Now, it is all very well to expose an evil, but the exposd is of httle 
avail unless a remedy is forthcoming. Gambhng in cotton is an evil 
which 1 suppose wdl continue, and 1 myself do not see how it can be 
entirely prevented, but the dampingof cotton admits of easy preventionj 
and I would suggest, Mr. Chairman, for your approval^ that this Con- 
gress passes a resolution asking the Secretary of State for India to 
adopt such measures as may be necessary to prohibit the damfring 
of cotton in cotton-press factories in India. 1 may say that this damp- 
ing to be at all profitable must be carried out on a large scale and more 
or less openly. It must be done on the premises of the pressing factory 
toensure the full benefits of the process, because under transportation 
or exposure to the ^iiin the moisture would evaporate. Very simple 
legislation would therefore provide adequate protection against fraud 
of this description, and I conunend my proposal to your acceptance. 

Hen Stark (Germany) expressed his entire agreement with the 
remarks of M. de Hemptinne. Severe punisliment should be meted 
out to those who fraudulently damped cotton. 

Mr. J. L. TattebsALL (England) suggested that the concluding 
clause o£ the resolution should be altered to read as follows : ^* with a 
view to draw up such resolutions and forms of contract as shall be 
fair as between buyer and seller, the same to be submitted by the 
International Committee to the several associations represented in 
the International Federation for their approval or otherwise." 

Herr KnrFLHn staled that at one tune he proposed that the Bremen 
Cotton Exchange should try to asrertain the amount of moisture in 
cotton, and this would not tie difficult, as the majority of bales would 
pass without any scrutiny. Those cou'd be left out. Then there 
would he a number where there were claims and where the repre- 
sentatives of the spinnen and the merchants came to terms. 
Those could be left out too. Then there would be left a few upon 
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which the parties concerned could not come to terms. It would not 
be a great difficulty to ascertain the moisture in these lots, and il 
an allowance was not made in accordance with some reliable test 
the T^iilts could be tabulated and put alongside the allowance that 
was offered by the merchants. Two men, appointed to do nothing 
else, could malce hundreds of tests, and in this way they could arrive at 
a knowledge ol the exact position. If tbere was a possibihty of getting 
at the truth of the thing he thought they ought to take the necessary 
steps- I( the Cotton Exchanges did not do it ttie association might do 
il. The Eugbsh Federation could do that easily enough by asking 
all their members to make tests when they had differences about 
mobture, and to have the tests tabulated and along with them the 
allowances made by the cotton experts, H they could have a table 
hke tliat, CGiilaining several tliuusaaiis of tests, and showing that the 
allowance of tlie Cotton Exchanges was on an average much below 
the actual moisture, then they could demand their rights from the 
Cotton Exchanges with much more power. He did not intend to 
propose a resolution. He merely threw out the suggestion. It was a 
matter that could be very easily done, 

Hcrr Stark pointed out that spinners were in an unfortunate 
position, as they had to guarantee the exact amount of moisture in 
their yarn, whereas they could not get any guarantee with their raw 
material. He hoped there would be a settlement of the question in a 
friendly way- At present the spinner sometimes sustained a loss of 
four or five iier cent. 

Mr. £, StAKSFiELD (England), referring to damp in yam, ^ald 
that on this question the relations I'^tween spinner and weaver were 
satisfactory^ and they wanted the ^amc satisfactory conditions and 
relations to apply with regard to damp in raw cotton. 

Mr. J. NuTTALL said they had to take things as they 
actually existed- Spinners could not return the cotton, therefore they 
wanted the standard of the proper amount of damp in cotton to be 
filed- Tf comprehensive statistics were taken they could demand 
arbitration or an alteration of the rules based upon the facts ascer- 
tained. 

Herr Kuffleg said spinners could not return milLoiis of 
bales of cotton to America with an intimation to the exporters to 
send dry cotton. What was necessary was to ascertain Ihe average 
amount of moisture in cotton. The Congress could not ascertain that. 
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bill it could instruct a permanent Commission to acquire a knowledge 
of tbe facts. 

Mr. H. HiGSOK (England) said he believed the whole of these 
diificulties would be settled when they came to terms with the Cotton 
Associations, nnd had a set of rules acceptable to both parties. The 
difficulty of returning cotton ought not to exist. 

The following paper on " One of the results of the Union of Cotton 
SpiriFiers of the North of Portugal," prepared by Luiz Firmino d' 
Oliveira and Felix Fernandez de Torres, was then read by Senhor 
Felix Fernandez he Torres :— 

At the Congress held in Manchester last year, a few copies only 
were distributed of a short paper giving an account of the Association 
and organisation of the Cotton Industry in the North of Portugal. 

That paper was written in a great hurry, a few days only before 
the Congress of IQOfi, and as it was not posarble to get it tran^ated in 
sufficient time, it was simply printed in French, at Oporto, and dis- 
tributed in such an incomplete manner, certainly through our own 
fault, that no notice of it wa5 taken, for the report of Congress makes 
no mention of it 

You will easily understand that we did not suppose this work 
would have much interest for you, and perhaps, indeed, you have not 
lost anything in not becoming acquainted with its contents. 

Our country is so smaU in the cotton industry, and its share in the 
work of cotton spinning and weaving so insignihcant in proportion 
to that of the rest of the world, that we cannot help asking ourselves, 
with a somewhat surprised feeling, representing, as we do, only a tew 
hundred thousand spindles, whether it b really worth while troubling 
you with a few words on what is taking place with us, and which 
certainly can have but httle interest for you. 

You will have the goodness to pardon our importunity. 

The paper just mentioned stated that the cotton industry 
is a very old one m Portugal, and it will be easily understood that it 
has been carried on there for a long time, seeing that Brazil, a Portu- 
guese colony before her independence, and a country with great com- 
mercial relations with Portugal then and since that time, furnished, 
and still furnishes the raw material in abundance, 

A rather scarce book at this present date, the "Souvenirs de 
facome Ratton," printed in London in 1813. gives some interesting 
information as to the industrial movement in Portugal in the last 
years of the seventeenth and ftrst years of the eighteenth century. It 
is there stated that in 1789» this enterprising man had in view the 
establishment of a cotton spinning mill on a large scale in Portugal, 
and he ventured, either alone or with only one partner, to embark 
on this new undertaking, which was a formidable one at the period in 
questiou. 

Success at first crowned his effort, but the great national upheavals 
caused by the war against Napoleon ultimately brought it to grief. 
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However, the first steps having been taken, the raill estabLshed by 
Ratton again began to progress little by httle, and it constitutes to-day 
the works of the Companhia da Real Fabrica dn Fiufi3o de Thoma2 
iRoyal Spinning Company t>/ r^owar), which, with justiiiabU pride, 
celebrated its ccntenaty in 1888. 

Since then, passing through different vicissitudes, several spinning 
mills have been set up, and there is no doubt that the cotton industry 
in Portugal now constitutes one of the most important trades con- 
nected with fabrics. 

Although the £rst spinning mill was net set up in the North of 

Portugal, it is the Nortli which stands foremost ir that industry, as, by 
the way, in almost all other industries. 

Portugal is a coxmtry which so to speak, has only two commercial 
maritime ports, Lisbon ajid Oporto. 

Lisbon serves as a centre for the commerce and trade of the South 
and Oporto for the North. The South, not being so mountainous, 
offers rather a great held for agricultural cultivation. The North, 
which is more difficult tor agriculture, with more subdivided rural 
property, and a soil which, in many places, scarcely produces anything 
else but the vine» whence are obtained those marvellous growths, 
the wines ot Oporto, i.e., port wines, presents to observing eyes inte- 
resting aspects for work. 

As tlie activity of the population of the Nortli of Portugal cannot 
so easily be made use of in agricultural wortc, ite energies are directed 
lather to textile industries, and it is with deep satisfaction Ihat Oporto 
hears itself called the Manchester of Portugal, 

Coming back to the cotton industry, it is, as we have stated, the 
North which has progressed most remarkably, and one single fact 
will suffice to demonstrate what we are setting forth. The importation 
ol raw cotton was 75,000 bales (IC millions of kilos), and there entered 
through Oporto lor the North 62.000 bales (12,313,000 kilos), and 
through Lisbon the other 13,000 bales (2,tJ20.00O kilos), according to 
the official statistical documenis. It is troe that the spinners in Lisbon 
sometimes come to buy a litUe raw cotton at Oporto, which can be 
understood, in view o( the greater importance of the latter market. 
This is anotlier proof of the much greater development of the cotton 
trade in the North. 

Other industrial branches having likewi&e developed to a greater 
extent in the North, each branch has, at the outset, been obliged to 
fonn special associations. Standing in need of a more active union, 
several of them combined in 185^ under the title of the Industrial 
Association of Oporto. This Association, taken as a whole, and 
especially after its re 'Organisation in 1901, is a kind ol Federation 
oi different Associations which could, if existing separately, have their 
own independent life. The Industrial Association of Oporto represents 
therefore the general interests of all the industries of the North of 
Portugal. 

The Association has formed within itself classes or sections, with 
one section for each industry whose interests required it. These 
sections have separate ejdstence and self-government, witha president 
and secretary ot their own, and all matters affecting that section alone 
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are dealt with in the general meetings of the members composing that 
section. 

The relations of one section with another, or ol each section with 
the government of the country, and with other associations, &c.. can, 
however, only be dealt with by means of the general committee of the 
Industrial Association itself. The general meetings of the Assocjation 
have the power to discuss all matters relating to the sections or classes, 
aher these subjects have been treated upon in the sections themselves. 

We shall deal in thb paper sokly with the twoclassesor sections of 
Cotton Spinning and Weavingn which represent not only these indus- 
tries in Oporto itself, but also in the North of Portugal, 

The principal cotton conipanies of tlie Norll] have their head 
centre In Oporto, and all are inscribed as incorporated in our Industrial 
Association, forming part of the respective class. It is these two 
classes which have sent their representatives to this Congress, and these 
representatives occupy also the same position, of course, as regards 
the Industrial Aaaociation of Oporto, llie facts we are laying before 
you, however, are given on our own personal responsibility. 

The importance of the cotton industry of Portugal is enoimmis 
in the economic and financial life of that country. Mr, Macara 
said of England that " there is no industry in Grcal Britain, except ngri- 
cuiture, which provides sc mi^h ipork, directly or indirectly, for the mast 
ol the popiiUtion, as'thc cotton trade, orwhich is of more importance for 
ihe cominercial and industrial systan ol England^'* 

These words apply with equal force to our country ; but it should 
not be iorgotteo that Portugal is a country which has, relatively 
speaking, only recently begun to look closely into its industrial interests, 
and, above all, its industrial relations with its colonies. Our home 
market, of which we have almost the entire control at the present day, 
is one of about 5,000,000 inhabitants, spread over a little less than 
90,000 square kilometres. 

Our market outside Europe is necessarily limited to our own 

colonies. 

At present only few efforts are directed towards developing our 
trade in textiles with our East African Colonies, and it is thereforeour 
Colonies on the West Coast of that Continent to which we can send 
our products. 

As we possess no mines of rich coal we must import coa1,because it is 
only in the future that our anthracites will become of economic use 
and value, and in addition we have to work up imported iron as we 
ourselves canrrot at the present produce it cheaply. This notwith- 
standing the abundance and richness of our iron mines. Our workmen 
do not possess the technical ability which has m the case of theEnghsh 
workman been transmitted from generation to generation, and thus 
we cannot have the specialisation of manufacture which is possible 
in othcrcountries, and which facilitates the obtaining of a maxi mum of 
production. We are also far removed from the great markets of 
raw material, and cannot therefore procure with certainty and at the 
right moment the quantities and qualities of cotton suitable lor our 
varied classes of manufacture. 
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Our industry drew up its balances at the end o# the year 11)06 
with a total amount of assests of about 19,000 contos of reis (a little 
more than 95,000^000 francs approximately); the nominal capital 
engaged was 5G.000.001> fraircs j and there were sunk ir buildings, 
land, and machinery, 13,800 contos of reis {^lightly more than 
69,000,000 francs). 

The I2J million kilos of raw cotton are transformed into yam of 
allkinds, which is aften^'ards used in all sorts of A^'cven goods, hosiery, 

But the importance of the industry is mcreasJng every day. In 
the North even, in the neighbourhood oi Oporto, two works are atK>ut 
to be erected for spinning very fine count*, intended for the production 
oi sewing cotton. One of these works will be run on exclusively PortU' 
guese capital, and the other will belong to the well-known firm of 
Clark & Co. 

The industry of cotton printing still predominates at the present 
time in Lisbon ; hut one of the principal spinners of Oporto has just 
finished the installalioji of print works with the lalestimprovements, 
and not only will his cloths be printed there^ but also those woven 
elsewhere. 

It is impossible to foresee the degree of development which will be 
reached by the cotton industry in the North of Portugal. Without 
fear oi any mistake, however, we may affirm that we shall succeed in 
supplying our own needs, and at some future time more or less distant, 
we hope (o see crowned with succe*^s the efforts we have made, are 
row making, and shall continue to make to place our country m hne 
with those which themselves produce the cotton-woven goods they 
requ ire- 
Such, briefly, is a r^um^ of the interests represented by the 
Industrial Association of Oporto, in its branches or sections of Cotton 
Spinnmgand Weaving, 

In 18S7 the importation ol raw cotton was barely 5,000,(XK> kilos ; 
in 1850 it had reached 8.200.000 kilos, to drop in 1891 to 7.300,000 
kilos. It had thus increased by 00 per cent, in three years. 

In I89I Portugal began to pass through one of the most intense 
financial crises it has ever undergone, and this crisis was so formidable 
that its eflecls are felt at the present time, although we are now begin- 
ning to look upon it as over. 

Protective ideas at that time began to get the upper hand, and in 
1892 a Bill was passed filing the custom-house regulations which are 
to-day stiJl in force, not only for continental Portugal, but sho for our 
colonies. The result of these regulations has been an extraordinary 
development in the exportation of cotton-manufactured products for 
our African colonies, seeing that. whiLst in 1831 our shipments to 
those parts were only about 500^000 francs, in 18^)1) theur value was 31 
times greater. Now this comparatively sudden increase, in the period 
oi half a do^en years, was madt: at the expense of a corresponding in- 
crease of productive power, that is to say» with an increase of spindlea 
and looms. In proportion to this increase of manufacture there was 
a corresponding rise in tlie arrivals of raw cotton, and, as a matter of 
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fact, 15,*J72,OO0 kilos of the latter were imported in 1899, which is 
thereiore more than double the importation ol 1891. 

This increase of production was made with the least possible incon- 
venience, both in the industry itself and in commercial business. No 
sure means were at hand for calculating to what degree the demanda 
of our colonies were justifiable and could be considered as permanent. 
These demands had increased in a regularly progressive manner from 
1891 to 1899. No one marvelled at that, and the attention given 
to increasing the productive power in like proportion to the demand, 
prevented us from examining closely into the reasons why our colonies 
were alwa>-s demanding more. 

But all at oncCn ia 1900, everybody was astonished to see the de- 
mand from Africa fall off in a disquieting and remarkable fashion. 

The new century ended its finit year by leaving the spinners and 
weavers confronted with a future which showed itself fullot disturbing 
eleinents- 

In 1900 and 1901 the demand from our colonies fell o& to a mini- 
mum incompatible with our productive power^ and in 1902 our expor- 
tation was still lower. The situation was absolutely intolerable; 
but it was felt that it shouJd be faced calmly, and that every- 
one, spinners, weavers, traders, buyers, masters, and men should 
help each other mutually to avoid the most formidable of catastro- 
phes, the extent oi which it would have been impossible to 
foresee, although all considered it terribly close at hand. In 
addition, in May, 1*K)2, the working weavers at Oporto went out on 
strike, the greatest one that ever took place in Portugal, forduring two 
months about 30,000 persons were idle at Oporto and its environs. For 
a country whose population is 5,000,000 inhabitants, it was an abnor- 
mal and grave state of things, This strike terminated in the workmen 
recognising that it was impossilile for the masters to grant more than 
an advance of 10 per cent., which was ultimately accepted. 

We hadj therefore, to seek the remedies urgently demanded by the 
lamentable situation, which difficultie3 lasting for three years were 
bound to produce. 

To complete the misiortime, the general cotton crisis of the world 
came on the scene to afflict us, in our small, humble, but flowery and 
beautiful corner of the globe. In this general crisis you yourselves have- 
suffered along with us. And whibt we were engaged in curing our 
internal wounds — wounds which you, the colossi of the world, did not 
perhaps even perceive, so very small are we — you courteously called 
upon us to lend you our assistance, possiblyuseless, inorderto ascertain 
what was to be done in order to avoid the evils common to all. 

Your appeal reached us at a time when we were discussing how to 
remedy our internal troubles. It, therefore, came to people habituated 
to embarrassing situations, and accustomed to seeking the means to 
remove them. 

We have therefore come JoTward readily, and now stand here, at 
your side, boldly resolved lo do our best. 

Our thanks are due to you for having solicited our co-operation, 
and we are here ior the purpose ot assuring you that our help will be as 
wilhng as it h sincere. 
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To you will fall the merit of finding Ihe remedy for the world- 
wide crisis, but we shall have the satisl^tion of a duty fulfilled, side 
by side with you. 

So much for the general crisis. 

With respect to our internal troubles, what have we done ? 

Wben tlie African demand suddenly ceased, or almost so, as we 
could only rely upon ourselves, we sent to the Dark Continent a special 
delegate for the purpose of travelling through the principal centres 
of e-xchange of products with the native races, to gather precise data 
respecting the causes of the crisis which was troubling our colonies, 
in order to iniorm us as to what was to be done to remSly the painiul 
situation there ^ 

This delegate was so lucky as to be the last man of the white race 
who left the coast for the interior before the rebellion of the tribes of 
Bailumdo, and the first to come from the interior towards the sea 
after this rebellion was put down. He was, therefore, able to see 
everything under exceptional conditionSn 

The explanations of a political nature which he was able to put 
before us, were written in a report presented confidentially to the 
government of that ttme. The special information lor our industry 
made us acquainted with the real importance of the African market 
to our industry. 

The African market will always be a variable one. and the amount 
of the purchases it can make will vary with the price, in the European 
markets, of india-rubber and colonial goods or produce, and with the 
state of peace or war which the native tribes may maintain between 
each other, &c. 

With this knowledge before us, a great part of our cotton goods 
then began to seek in preference the continental market. The latter 
being small, and the demand from Africa not being able to return to 
the point it had previously reached, the surplus of production was 
great and the consequences grievous. 

The sale prices were at times ridiculous, and often were not 
remunerative enough for the capital and work. The balances closed 
in general in 11)03 with losses, and then we began to study more closely 
some proposals intended to assure an exact distribution of the produc- 
tion of yarn, and to assure also a remunerative sale price. 

We ended by adopting amongst these proposals the one which 
appeared to us the best, and which we are about to describe to you 
in detail. 

The spinners chose three men, from among themselves, of recog- 
nised probity and intelligence, who were acquainted with the position 
and powers of each spinning mill. These men inspired in everyone a 
degree of contidence which the future showed to be well-dcser\'ed> 

Some banking firms of the best standing in Oporto, with the help 
of persons directly and indirectly interested in the cotton trade, 
organised a collective society with anhmited power, and possessed of 
auS^cient capital for the business in contemplation. The spinners 
stipulated, and this society or firm agreed, that the delegated directors 
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of the company should be the three spinners choaen by us. These 
three spinners as directors arrange along with each separate 
spinning mill the amount of producticn which shouJd be apportioned 
to it in the total production, it was only when each master spinner 
signed with iJie new firm tlie contract by which the spinners sold to it 
their production, considering it as their genera) selling agent, that 
each learned what were the quantities allotted io the otlicr mills. The 
diHtribution of the production was as exact as po^ihle, and everyone 
was so satisfied that any little modification, \vhich later experience 
showed to be necessary, was agreed to without hesitation by all the 
spinners. 

This buying firm began by accepting in the first five months oi 
its existence a production greater than it could sell. In this way it 
attained two objects : First, it created a stock o* yam necessary for the 
needs of the weavers in the execution of pres^ng demands, and, 
secondly, relieved spinners of the stocks they had produced by keeping 
their mills nmningn The spinners have by this means been able to 
turn into ready money their stocks on hand. 

After the first five months a spinner was not allowed to produce in 
one month more than the company had sold of his production in the 
previous month, and thus the buying firm received each month exactly 
what it bad sold the previous montb. 

There are, however^ in the spinning mills some which spin ex- 
clusively and do not weave. These produce D2 per cent, of the total 
production. Then there are some which weave at the same timej 
and sell only their excess of yarn. These produce the remaining 
48 per cent, of the total production. A plan has therefore been 
drawn up and agreed to, by which it is intended to compensate the 
spinners who do not weave for the greater income which may fall to 
the lot of those who do weave. The amounts allotted only to spinning 
mills form a total which has been considered as the maximum ot 
possible sales. From this amount is deducted the sale of the preNious 
month. This difference is shared by the spinners, but it is not so with 
respect to the total quantity produced by all the firms, whether spinners 
only, or spinners and weavers. Sixty per cent, of this diftcrencc is borae 
by the spinners who also weave, and tlie other 40 per cent, only has to 
be borne by the spinners who do not weave. 

The purchasing society buys therefore really each month what it 
has sold the preceding month ; but what the i^di^^dual mill sells 
depends not only on the total sale oi the previous month, but also 
on its partinpation in the gross diiference according as the spinner 
weaves or does not weave. 

AH the sales being[ made by the purchasing firm for its own account, 
the spinners have no need to trouble themselves whether the customers 
pay or not ; and in order to assure to it the remuneration for this 
dekredcre and for the capital engaged, the buying firm receives a fixed 
percentage on the sale price. 

This sale price is fixed by the spinners who do not weave* but the 
prices so fixed suit the spinners who do weave, as the yam sold by the 
latter represents an excess of their production. 
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In this manner again we avoid the prices becoming so high that 
the weavers who do not spin cannot compete with those who do spin, 
and we are certain of having prices which secure only necessary 
and just profits. 

In case of a rise in the sale price^ the yarn in stcKrJi in the buying 
firm acquires a higher vajue than it had before the advance. This in- 
crease of value cannot be taken possession of by the firm j it most 
pay the same to the spinners and shares it ajnong them in proportion 
to the allotment of each, for it can only gain the fi^ed percentage. In 
the case of a fall in price the spinners indemnify the buying firm in the 
same manner for the loss it suffers through the drop in the value of the 
yam it holds in stock. 

This combination began actii'e operations in the month of October, 
1904 ; and it was to come to a dose at the end of IBOC. But the 
advantages for everybody have been such, that the contract has just 
been renewcl until the end of IftOD. 

Spinners, by means of this contract, have had a standard both 
as regards their production, and the selling price. The weavers who 
do not spin have been provided with a standard as to the purchasing 
price of the yam, and thereby as to the price for the sale of their 
products. This price being practically uniform, competition was then 
directed to the designs, colouis, and qualities of cloth only. The 
buyers of woven goods are aware thatitisimpossible for them to obtain 
them at prices which used to beat times ridiculously low, for ihey know 
that the weavers cannot buy the yarn at any other prices than those 
Sxed by the spinners, and this price is the same for an. 

Atter the previous troubles and iiKonveniences a comparative 
state cf well-being now exists for everybody. The buying firtn. 
powerful from a financial p<iint of view, and in direct relations with the 
spinners, can help them more efiicacjously by furnishing tfiem with 
the credit which the one or the other of them may need for more favour- 
able purchases of raw cotton, or for other reasons. The weavers, who 
are customers of*the buying firm, can Ukewise regulate their credits 
according to their just needs, and as they can no longer be tempted 
to buy from a spinner at a given moment quantities of yam beyond 
their power, they regulate in a more complete way their purchases and 
their sales without financial shocks to anyone. 

The total quantity of raw cotton imported into Portugal is on 
the average, as we have already slated, 15,000,000 kilos per annum. 
Each spinner can, therefore, easily buy sufficient quantities of cotton 
for some months ol manufacture. We can then, equally easily^ keep 
up, during longer periods, tlie same selling price for yams, notwith- 
standing the floclua lions in the price of cotton. After the drawing-up 
of the contract of which we are speaking, a fall took place, at the 
beginning of the year 10O5, and now an advance of price, these being 
the only changes. The modifications of price referred to were made 
without any disturbance m business. 

The importance or tlie value of our present method of selling yarn 
is such that the spjnners of Lisbon, who are not incorporated with us, 
accept the prices we fix in the North, and do not deviate from them. 
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It is therefore the cotton industry ot the North of Portugal which, 
through its spinning mUb without any weaving dcpartmentf fixes the 
sale price in the whole ot Portugal. This is what we have done in our 
country in order to remedy internal evils. We have succeeded, we 
think, so far as was possible. 

The gtxxi result obtained hy thus regulating tiie price of yarns 
has also encouraged the weavers to think of working out a similar 
organisation for woven goods ; and, although the enormous diversity 
of products apparendy renders this scarcely practicable, the fact is 
that the examinatiDn made has shown it to t>e workable, especiaiiy 
after having been done with respect to yam. The bases of this examina- 
tion are very few and simple. 

(1) Distribution to each mill of a quantity of kilos of raw cotton 

proportionate to the number of its spindles and to the 
average counts it spins, with the obligation not to buy a 
greater quantity of kilos, except in case the consumption 
should require it. 

(2) Not to sell the cloths at lower prices than those fixed by the 

manufacturers, and w^hich must be regulated by a percent- 
age of those interested. 

(3) To produce all the articles they think fit, except when the 

buying firm points out that certain articles for the time 
being must not be manufactured, because it has large 
stocks ot those particular goods tn its warehouses. 

Tlie distribution of raw cotton is easily made and the fulfilment 
of the engagement to be entered, into by the manufacturers, is likewise 
easily checked, because all raw cotton must pass through ttie custom- 
house. The agreement as regards the selling prices becomes effective 
because the buying firm will purchase and pay the manufacturers at 
the fixed prices for the products which the manufacturers themselves 
will not be able to sell direct. In its turn the buying firm is at liberty 
to purchase any manuiactured article whatever, for it can afterwards 
intunate to the majiufacturers that such an article must not be produced 
for the time being, because it holds considerable stocks in it. The 
equihbrium would be maintained in that manner and losses through 
forced clearing sales would be avoided. 

Such is, in a few words^ the result of the preliminary examination 
and what has been proposed. If it has not yet been realised, it is 
no doubt in some measure due to the relative state of well-being en- 
joyed at present by the weavers. But if some day any serious diffi- 
culties should present themselves in the placing of products, this 
understanding will certainly be borne in mind, or another similar 
arrangement will he entered into. 

We thank you for the kindness with which you have been pleased 
to allow us to take up some of your time with this pap^^, and we again 
assure you that you may count upon our loyal co-operation in the con- 
tinuation of the common labours to be performed in order to find 
remedies for difficulties which confront us all. 



day. 



After the reading of this paper, the Congress adjourned for the 



SECOND DAY'S PROCEEDINGS. 



Tuesday, Ji'ss 26th, 
Chairman; Mr, Henry Higsow (England)- 

The Cctngress assembled at 9 a.m. 

The Chairman, after expressing thanks for the honour conferred 
upon him by his election to the chair, said ; Tlie question of cotton 
.cupply^ which is, tO'day, the first subject for consideration, is ol supreme 
importance. In this matter America has been to us a very haven of 
rest. Owing to the shortness o! the supply a lew years ago an effort 
was made to provide cotton from other sources. To that end con- 
siderable sums have been subscribed, much interest has been aroused, 
and a good deal of work has been done^ Cotton ought to be grown in 
all parts of the world where the climatic conditions are favourable. 
We all know the immensity of the industry, and the innumerable 
people dependent upon it for their livelihood, and therefore it behoves 
us to see thai we draw our suppUes from many parts of the world, and 
that we are not dependent on any one country. We shall agree, I think, 
that the difficulties of the industry, of damp in cotton, of bad baling 
and the rest, will vanish the moment we get a larger supply of cotton, 
and when we have that increased supply {and I heheveweshallhaveit 
before long) we shall feel more cunfid^nl of our ability to keep the 
machinery going. It is a matter of great consolation to the trade to 
know that vast strides are being made in the development of cotton 
growing, as we shall learn from papers to be delivered to-day and to- 
morrow. The results, I think, have been adequate to the efforts put 
forward^ and I trust the*^e efforts will be continued with increasing 
success, 

Mr. E- Lang (Switzerland) then delivered the following paper on 
" Cotton Supply : Means at Spinners* Disposal for Securing and 
Regulating an Adequate Supply of Cotton *' : — 

Introduction. 

An English spinneif being asked a short lime ago whelher in his 
opinion cotton would rise or fall in price, is reported to have answered ; 
" I am neither bull nor bear ; I am an ass>" Is this sentiment, which 
the Englishman expressed with so much humour, not shared lo-day 
more or less by the whole of the cotton industry of the world ? 
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After the surprises of the last few years, which have shown in 
meteoric fashion to cotton users thedangeroiK condition of the cotton 
market, after the first endeavours brought about by an acute crisis 
to stem the tide of speculation, wc see our efforts succeeded by 
a comparatively lethargic condition accompanied by a resignation 
and pessimism which find expression in the words uttered by our English 
coEeagiie. FrequcntJy we see people resigned to the idea that httle 
or nothing can be done to counteract speculation, and it requires a 
certain amount of courage or oaivet^— whichever you like to call it— 
to appear at present before the pubhc with any proposal which is 
designed to remedy the present unsatisfactory state of tfie cotton 
market. 

Courage and naivete are olten found in people of small pretensions ; 
and as the son of one of the least important States, both politically and 
economically, I desire to claim these two qualities, in order to diaw 
attention to means which might bring about a certain stability in the 
cotton market, even if it camiot be claimed that complete mastery 
would he effected by them. 

It will perhaps be advantageous if I state briefly the various 
remedies which have ao far been suggested* It they have not been 
efficacious we can at least profit by the experience and lind out which 
errors have to he avoided in order to arrive at a satisfactory solutioQ, 
and wtjcb demands must be considered. Our short investigation is 
therefore not a criticism of any previous proposal, but aims solely at 
6nding out useful material for ihe foundations of a future building. 



I. 

Proposals which so far have been made for the purpose of 
Regulating the Cotton Market and of Defeating Cottoa 

Speculation. 

The following enter mainly into the scope of our consideration : — 

The Extcrmiaation or LimllAlion of Fnturea. 

The Co-operalivc Purchase of CoKon. 

The Purchase of Cotton Planlatioiis by Spinners. 

The Increase of Cotton Acreage. 

The '^Short-tlme" Movement. 

The Collection of ciact Statlsllcal Details as regards acreage, con- 
sumption, visible and invisible supphes, of reliable informa' 
tion about the crop and the state of employment in the 
cotton indusiry. 

The Adoption of a Temporary Cflttoa Reserve for defeating bull 
speculation and comers. 

The " Future'* Market hasgetierallybeen made responsible in latter 
years for the great fluctuations in the price oi cotton, with the result 
that many have suggested the extermination of the " future " market. 
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*e quite agree that the " future '* market is the instrument used 
in preference by the professional speculators lor the performance of 
their fantastit play. The " future '* market represents without 
any doubi a means of influencing prices both forcibly and readily ; 
but I am coni'inced that the " future " market cannot be solely held 
res]>f>n^ible lor the present state of affairs. The evil is deep-rootet], 
and the cause is to be found in the fact that the cotton 
industry— as well as the whole textile industry's entirely 
without an assured supply oi raw material. Aimless and without 
any plan, we, the whole industry, have considered ourselves 
ajj well adapted for using in our eslablislunents a raw material of 
aimual grcwlh. which is entirely de^jendent on many urcertain circum- 
stances, the chief being quite uncontrollable, namely, the weather. 
We must have our raw material, no matter what it cos^. Speculators 
know this, and we are thus at their mercy. 

We can only free ourselves if we succeed in assuring a regular and 
sufficient supply of cotton ; that is to say, if we regulate the supply. 
Even il we admit that the " future "n^rket alone bears Eheblame for the 
existing conditions in the cotton market, nobody will imagine that a 
law forbidding the same is quite so easily enforced. The interests 
whichare nowadays so closely connected with the " future "market have 
attained such enormous dimensions that no country in the world, arid 
least of all America, would put a slop to such an important source of 
income. A few years ago we saw. when it was a question of abolishing 
the comparatively insignificant *' future '* market in wool (tops), what 
enormous difficulties stood in the way of such a reform. Besides, on^ 
must not leave out of sight that the "future" market offers certain 
advantage:^ in the eyes oi many spinners, who would object to its 
es termination. 

Opposed to the advantages— amongst which is reckoned principally 
the farility nf an easy and long-distant cover of cottnn — are many dis- 
advantages, and amon^t such we count (contrary to the u^ual 
opinion) the very fact of business which wilJ be settled at such a long 
period afterwards. In consequence of such far-reaching contracts, 
prices of manufactured or partly-manufactured goods, such as yams 
and cloths, are often hxed for quite a long time ahead, and espcrience 
has shown that It is often quite impo^^iible on account of these con- 
tracts, to bring the prices of tliese goods to the same basb as that of 
the raw material. When cotton is rising, the market is usually well- 
supplied in advance for a long time ahead witti cheap goods, or the 
cheaper goods may be obtained from those manufacturers who are in 
a position to seU at old prices, having bought cotton advantageously. 
When cotton falls great difficulties and often Josses are the consequence 
ol long contracts. The advantage of the greater facility lor the regula' 
tion of the work of the mill, which no doubt b a point of great con* 
sideration, e^^podally in large concerns, is mcire than counterbalanced 
by the disadvantage of a very unfavourable influence on the prices oi 
the manufactured or partly- manufactured goods. I am firmly con- 
vinced that the higher cost of manufacture necessary with short- 
delivery contracts would find fuU compensation in the higher prices 
which would easily be obtainable for the manufactured goods. How- 
ever paradoxical it may sound, it is still true that the *' future" market. 
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vhibC cmatjng frequent fluctuations in the price of the raw material. 
yet nmdtts Ihe price of manufactured or partly- man ufaclured goods 
moref table. Both these consequences of the ~' future " market aredetn- 
mental to the cotton industry. Consequently, we s^jare the vie:ws 
oi B3n>n Cantoni (see his remarks at the tir^t Interna t local Cotton 
CoQgres a1 Zurich), that at Least a hmit should be made to trade 
with long-distant deliveries, which is more practicable than its aboti* 
tion. 

To burden the " future '* market with stringent rules and with in- 
creased taxation would not lead to success. Nor would an attempt 
to exclude all ihnse who are not directly iiitertsted in the Colton Trade, 
However estimable proposals of this kind may be, as, for instance, 
that of Mr, II. E. Thomann in his paper addressed to the Zurich 
Chamber of Commerce, *' Speculation and Ways of Defeating the 
Same," they do not go to the root of the evil. Cotton speculators 
would always find ways and means of creeping ic, the profits of their 
transactions being so large and so easily gained- 

Ws canHoi think tU present oj abolishing ot exierrninating th^ 
"ItUuTe*' market hy law. The only icrfy is to render it sitpcr/lumu 
by introd!4ciitg into the supply p/ the raw maUrial well arranged and 
healthy cGnditionB which would counieracS the power of speciitalion. (I) 

Another panacea for the evil has been suggested by England in the 
form of Ca-operailve Cation Buying. Tlie abolition of the " future" 
market fails principally on account of external opposition, whilst in the 
co-operative cotton-buying scheme the internal business arrangements 
form the opposition. Our English friends have soon convinced them- 
selves of this. They have been told that circumstances on the Con- 
tinent are entirely different from those prevaihng in England and 
America. The Continental spinning mill is not solely an establish- 
ment for producing yarn. It is a commercial concern, with its 
accom[»anying ramifications. It often happens that by the seizure 
of favourable opportunities alone the Continenta] spinner is enabled 
to compete favourably with his English colleague who has many 
advantages over him. A co-operative cotton purchase, which must 
necessarily enforce exactly the same price for the raw material on all 
spinners, would bring rum with absolute certainty, especially on small 
spinning concerns ; and would, for this reason abne, encounter 
unsurmoun table difficulties. No Continental- spinner mil ever forjeii 
ihe absolute freedom and self-CGtUrol in the purchase of his raw material. 
The efforts io defeat coUon spectUutfon must not go so far as to remove 
entirely certain ftuctuations of Ihe raw ntateriat. There must siili be a 
certain atnouni of latitude io the enterprise oj the individual. The 
sfiinnet does not demand stagnation bui moderation. (2) 

The objections raised against a co-operative cotton purchasing 
scheme abo apply in thtir entirety to that of purchasing cnltnn 
ptanlaMons for spinners' own use- The proposal is furthermore 
so much against the ordy proper principle of distribution of work, and 
presupposes such an enormous amount of capital in the hands of the 
Spinners, that the whole scheme falls at once to the ground. Besides, 
it is hardly to be expected that the pdantera will so easily be dealt 
with. If one considers thai the value of the acreage under caltoti 
cultivation exceeds many times over the value of the capital invested 
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in the cotton manuiacturing industry, the more probable questioti Is 
whether the planter himself would not some day be in a position to 
run the imll^. 

The fncreise o1 the World's Cottan Acreage.— This incre^ise is 
without doubt a most important subject, but any tangible immediate 
result b hardly anticipated. The increase in consumption and the 
constant addition of spindles compel us to advocate as strenuously 
as possible an increase in the cultivation of cotton. 

This is quite recognised theoretically, but in practice it is the 
cotton user who, through pressure on the prices, has repeatedly been 
the cause of stopping new undertakings in their iniancy. A fairly 
remunerative and especially an assured price lor cotton would do 
more to further plantations In new cotton districts than aoy ofUcial 
assistance that can be given. If we cannot guarantee these conditions 
for a lengthened period, and not only for a lew years, the planter 
must always have the fear that by increasing his acreage under cotton 
cultivation he will not only bring about an over-abundance of cotton 
bul his own niin as wcIL Present-day circumstances compel the 
spinner to exercise a pressure on the price of the raw material, but 
they also compel the planter to reduce his production of cotton. The 
planter can do this readily, as he is not entirely dependent on his 
cultivation of cotton, whilst the spinner cannot go on spinning yaru 
without his supply ol cotton. 

Everyone wdl agree that these conditions are unsatisfactory. 
An improvement can only Ije effected by a combination. Spinners 
and planters must not act as if their interests vrere opposed to each 
other ; and an effort miist be made to find a means for combined action 
to obtain acertain automatic regulation of cotton prices. 

Tha planter must be t^c to reckon on a mitiimum price to c&v^ at 
least ihe ah&oliUc average cost, and this trill have to be guaranteed io him 
bytke user. i.e.. the spinner^ (3) 

This alone will be the incentive to an increase in the acreage of 
cotton cultivation, and will always obviate the danger cf a cotton 
famine. 

The circumstances in which Shorl Time can be worked on the 
Continent differ entirely from those existing in England. In England 
it b easier to introduce short time than it is on the Continentt because 
the English operative cannot, on account of the complete concentra- 
tion of the cotton industry within a comparatively small area, go over 
to other trades, whdst this possibihty exists almost all over the Conti- 
nent. Nevertheless, the introduction of short time will prove 
necessary in cases of over-production or of excessive prices of the raw 
material. As Mr. C. W. fJacara justly maintains, the burden should 
not he entirely home by any one country. Those couniries in urhick 
spinners are not able to run short time should assist the others financially 
and thus help to share the burden. (4) 

Statbtica.— Latterly, we have often had to acknowledge that so 
many Lssues of statistics, private and official, instead of creating an ex- 
pected calm, have produced the opposite effect. It has often been slated 
that speculators would speedily take fuEI advantage of statistics which 
were known to be trustworthy, and thai statistics lose most of their 
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valae when they become public property. 11 spinners ever leamt from 
an absolutely reliable source that coiton supplies would prove unequal 
to the demand, the rush to purchase would» o1 course* help on specuLa- 
tation by forcing up prices. It certainly is a most uosatisfactory 
condition for the sptnner never to know precisely how matters stand ; 
and equaUy unfortunate that he is always liable to be deceived by 
false report. But we are expetieociog this condition in all our under- 
takings throughout our lives. There is uncertainty everj'where. In 
which way would it help us if we all knew the exact truth of the cotton 
crop ? I venture to express the opinion that we would not be helped 
at ail, because other difficulties, perhaps even of much greater mag- 
nitude, would talce the place o1 those removed. 

ReUable statistics regarding crops and the extent of engagements 
would in our opinion only be of real value in the case of a perfect 
organisation of all spinners with an Executive Committee of unlimited 
authority, capable of arrivingat correctconclusionsfromstatisiics, and 
with power to enforce a general reduction of the output in times of 
insufficient supply of raw material or of over-production. So long as 
this idealistic condition does not e>dst, we cannot expect any real remedy 
from statistics of whatever kind they may be. 

Purchase of a Cotton Reserve, ^Of ail the means so far proposed, 
it seems to us that the scheme propouniied by Mr^ Arthur Kufflcr for 
the purpose of defeating cotton speculation is the one which would 
soonest e0ect a remedy, and that this scheme would be the easiest 
to put into operation. We are sorry Mr. Kuffier has not followed up the 
exposition of his scheme in more detail. 

Nobody Lai denied that it would be possible to oppose specu- 
lation effectively with a few hundred thousand bales of cotton which 
would always have to be held at disposal. If it be possible to manipu- 
late a whole crop al a time of shortage or overplus of two to three 
hundred thousand bales, logically the same quantity, wtiich is com- 
paratively small, ought to sufBcc to checkmate the speculator. Mr. 
Kufller has shown quile correctly that it is solely the aljsence of a 
powerful opposition which enables the speculator to gamble daily 
with prices, 

Mr. Kuffler's ingenious idea was on the whole favourably received, 
but doubts were at once expressed as to the feasibility of working 
the scheme. As you will remember. Mr. Kuffler planned in liis scheme 
the formation of a Spinners* Co-operative Company which would buy 
at the beginning of each season a cotton reserve of some 11X),000 
bales. The members cf the company were to guarantee, according 
to the number of their spindles, to take part in this co-operative 
purchase, and to take over at the end of the season at the average 
purchase price the corresponding quantlly of cotton, which until then 
would have to be held in America. Mr. Kufller thought of some 50 to 
a htmdred bales per 10,000 spindles. 

However small this quantity might be, it was sufftcient to 
jeopardise the acceptance of the schema, as there was a possibility of the 
guaranteed number of bales having to be taken over at a price above 
the current market price, thus entailing some loss to the guarantors. 
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It seeins more jastifiable to s^y that siicli a large purch^e at the 
beginning of a se^on would have an unfavourable influence un (be 
remaining cotton and send up prices. The influence which the execu- 
tive or buying committee mipht exercise on the entire situation of the 
market was also blamed, and attention vias drawn to the fact that the 
interests of "^pmners are not always identicaJ. There will always be 
spinners who arc "bulls" and others who are "* bears," and their 
plans and calculations would be raateiialiy damaged by the unexpected 
action of the buying committee. 

From the foregoing we may draw the following conclusions : — 

The purchase price of a colion reserve should never exceed a csrtaiK 
Jtgure, and ihe purchase musi only be made ai a fixed rale, previously well 
known. <0) 

The Executive Commitlee should not have uHlimiied power for the 
disposal of Ifie reserve. In exactly ihe sanx^ mtiwner as the highest limit 
of the piircJuise pricf should be g/jternllv knoufn in advatue, so is it 
necessary thai a known price shotdd be fixed for the sale. [6) 

The purchasing and selling prices of the reserve should be so 
generally known thai evt^y spinner or manujacturer might take such steps 
that later on he would not be in any way prejudiced. The fixing of these 
prices should tfterejore take place (U least one year before their enforcetnent, 
and ihoidd be renewed every two or three yearn aecording to reijuircmenls 
and under consideration of the existing ciratmstances. (7) 

An organisation would have to be created which would act 
autovtatically, and entirely without personal considerations. 



U. 

The Regulation of Cotton Prices, 

The Fundamental Idea. 

We have tried, in the foregoing, to formulate some of the demands 
which any proposal must satisfy in order to establish a claim for closer 
investigdtion, and we will proceed now to deal with some other aspects. 

It is a well'known fact that the size of the crop is not solely 
dependent on acreage, on the state of the soil, or on the manner of 
cultivation, but essentially on the weather; and even in America 
this cannot be regulated according to our desires. The fact that we 
are n<it always sure of a sufficient supply of raw material (unlike other 
industries, eg., the iron industry) ; that we are practically 
dependent on whatever crop each year may bring forth ; that the 
crops, on account of the increased consumption, do not leave an 
abundant surplus as has sometimes happened formerly ; and that we 
mast expect to have frequent small crops, forces us to endeavour to 
discoverbysomemeansamethodof carrying forward from one year ihe 
surplus of large cotton crops to another year. 
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This has been acknowledged by many as absolutely essential. 
The idea is not new, and it il has nol developed into practice it 
may be accounted for either by the fact that the difficulties which 
present themselvts have Imwh over-estimated, or that people have 
been governed by the theory that the law of supply and demand caa- 
not be interfered with. 

Tt ha^ tu be admitted tha.t the basis of any .such scheme must he 
an organisation in which all the spinners of ihe world are jomed> 
Only a few years ago the hope ol seeing such an organisation would 
have been consitLered Uto]3ian. but Ilianks to the efforts of some far- 
seeing- men, we have now anlntematicral Federation of Associations 
of Master Cotton Spinners and Manulactuieca. If these leaders succeed 
in finding a simple, generally-acceptable, broad-minded policy for 
this world-organisation, it is t)ound to make rapid progress, and it 
will, in the near future, be able to produce results of the most vital 
import to the whole industry. We are so firmly convinced that only 
the assurance of an adequate supply of raw material and the regulatica 
of the prices by a cotton reserve \nK ever place the cotton industry again 
on a sound business basis, that we maintain that this alone can be recog- 
nised as the solid foundation for its future pnisperity. In private 
life we look upon sa\"ing3 for a rainy day as of primary importance in 
order to assure ourselves of comfoit in our old age. Does not the 
same principle hold good in the larger sphere ol our economic under- 
takings ? Although our still youthful, frequently undeveloped business 
concerns err in many ways, they will not do so always, for if private 
enterprise is not able to bring about better regulated conditions — 
and these it can only accomplish by means of an organisation such a^ 
already pointed out — they are bound to make room sooner or later 
to communistic enterpnse. 

We shall endeavour to explain in the following pages how in the 
cotton industry an adequate supply of the raw material could be 
found, but in a short treatise hke this we arc bound to confine our> 
selves to the principal points. Moreover, it b hardly recessary to go 
into details, as various solutions might be thought out, and e^cperience 
alone will teach U3 which of these wiL be the right one to adopt. We 
only desire to lay stress on that fact, that the scheme submitted by 
us seems to us in the general outlines a practicable one, always pro- 
vided that an organisation embracing the entire spinning trade of the 
world is practicable. Without this universal organisation every 
effort to solve the problem will be useless^ and whatever proposals 
arc made must have as a basb such an organisation, or they will 
remain castles in the air. Ameliorations of the existing evil can 
only be brought about by self-help. They will never come to us of 
their own accord. 

If our previous endeavours to improve those conditionsn which are 
common to all engaged in the coflon industry, are of any value, we 
must not deny the possibility of a harmonious co-operation of the 
entire cotton industry ; and, after all, however selfish wc may be. 
we are inclined to think that common sense will outweigh this sel£sh- 
ness, and that consequently the task which we have set ourselves will 
finally be accompUshed. 



The Means for Putting the Scheme into Practice. 

The best means for assuring a sufficient supply of raw cotton is 
without doubt to be iound in the guarantee of a minimum price for 
cotton, as already indicated in dealing with the increased cultivation 
of cotton. The fact that the planter has the assurance of recejiing 
for his crop at kast what it has actually cost hjm to raise it, is bound 
to induce the planter to bring each year under cultivation an area 
sufficiently large to provide the entire cotton industry with sufficient 
raw material. 

The argument so frequently used by the advocates of the " future 
market," that the plantei has the opportunity of securing beforehand, 
by means of " futures," a price which might turn out to be favourable 
and encourage him to increase hia cotton fields, is, according to our 
ojHnion, a fallacious one. The planter cannot sell anything he does 
not possess without exposmg himself to a great commercial risk- If, 
CD the other hajii he sells his cotton for future delivery afUr he has 
picked his cotton the transaction can, of couTse, have no more 
intlLience on his plantation. 

The guarantee of a minimum price works quite differently. It 
assures the planter, even at a time of phenomenaily- large crops, of 
the actual outlay for raising his crop, whilst he has an opportunity 
of making a good profit should the crop be a small one. The " future" 
prices arc not aJways so high as to give the planter remunerative 
prices. A minimum price would, of course, cause a certain restriction 
of consumption, but this is exactly what we desire to attain simul- 
taneously, however strange it may sound. Low prices seem to 
constitute for the spinner and the merchant the ideal for brisk and 
profitable business, unless they themselves are overstocked with 
high-priced goods. We quite agree that the turnover increases when 
the [jriccs of the raw material are low, but we venture to maintain 
that this increased turnover is brought about at the expense of business 
in the future Just as a well- regulated supply of raw material is an 
absolute necessity for the welfare of the industry, so is it necessary to 
the individual spinner to have continuous and well-regulated engage- 
ments for his mill- The cotton supply and the productive power of 
the mills are in the closest relationship possible, the one is dependent 
on the other. They must both be regulated at one and the aamc time, 
and if there b a means to be found at all which will benefit both alike, 
it is certainly in the fixing of a minimum price for raw cotton. 

Whilst such n miHtmum price would, en the one hand, increase the 
production of raw cotton and. on the otherhand, reiard somcwhtU, or^ rather, 
teguiale thf maHUJaciure oj goods when prices are too lore, it would also aUow 
the formation of a visible, or, perhaps, also of an invis^e cotton reserve, 
a/id this reserve moidd act as the rcgtiUlor of the crops from one year to 
another^ such as. is the case with a itfoter reservoir, where a reserve is 
created by means c/ increased irdels and diminished ouUeli. 

The cotton sup^ily and the production of goods fluctuate nowadays 
from one extreme to another. The cotton industry may derive a 
temporary benefit from such a state of affairs, as has been the case 
recently, but what will be the certain consequence of the present 
boom ? An unavoidable crisis which will perhaps sweep away all 
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the profit made during this brisk time, if not also some of the hard- 
earned profits of fonner years. This is an intolerable state of things. 
The development of the industry and ol the power ot production are 
certainly quite natural^ but these should be brought about by the 
gradual increase of consiimption. In order to develop the consump- 
tion of manufactured goods in a natural way, it b imperative that the 
prices of the manufacJured article should be subjecl to as few fluctua- 
tions as possible, and not give rise to-day to extraordinary purchases 
and to-morrow to a complete stoppage of the demand. 

The regulation of the prices of manufactured goods is neither so 
difiicull nor suj>ematural as many people still imagine. The com- 
modity which IE used all over the world and about which we have 
obtained the most perfect knowledge and experience is " Money." 
In the money market the system of artificially regulaitrg prices has 
long been in use ; for what else is the so-called *' discount policy " 
of the large Government banks but an attempt to maintain values 
and lo prevent an outflow of gold ? In these very establishments 
** reserves '* in gold have existed during decades. Without the power 
of regulating prices, and without a gold reserve, it would be im- 
possible to imagine, nowadays, a sound state of affairs in the money 
market. The same principle applies to the cotton industry, and, in 
fact, to all economic undertakings. 

Is not our entire system of capitalisaljon based on the principle 
of a *' reserve " ? Capital is nothing but a reserve. 

The principles which have found their way into the money 
market will by-and-bye be introduced into the markets of other 
commodities, chiefly into those of raw materials. The scheme will 
always be feasible where we deal in raw materials which do not 
deteriorate. It is especially applicable therefore to cotton, which will 
keep for yeare in perfect condition if well stored. 

Should the coTton industry be the first tc take this slep^ It would 
prove once more that our leaders know how to adapt themselves to 
modeiTL demands. ' \ 

Alter these rather lengthy remarks, which, however, may not have 
been quite superfluous, our proposal will more readily be understood. 
It consists of five parts, viz, : — 

1- The estaUishm/iU of an organisufion or a limited company, 
comprising the entire cotton industry oj the worlds mid of iphick individtiat 
sfif\nBTs may become mrmhers aithotU interfering in any way with their 
e?ii%iing msGcialions. 

2. Tfig formed en^a^^rnenJ of this organisation to buy a quantity 
of cotton of the- most-required grades, pnces and qutintiiics io be fixed by 
the spinnn"i ikemsdves by means of votes or dcli^ates. These details to 
be knotjfn at teast one year in advance of the purchase, 

3. The engag&meni oj this organisation to maintain this reserve 
intact Mittit pricc% reach a fixed limit. This limit to be settled by tlic 
spinners IhfitiselvfS, and tc be ptiblished hejorehand in the same manner 
as the purchase price. The uncondttioital sale of this reserve at ths 
fixed limit, cither to members of the company or to outsiders. This for 
the purpose of regulating prices. 
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I, The payment of a fixed levy for every bale of cotton iisffd in the 
mills of the mcjtibcrs. This levy to be paid into the jands oj the comptiny 
for ike purpose cf dejjaying the expenses of the fnanagemen/. and 

5. For the payment oj an indemnity h those who adopt '^ short 
time,'* if U should not be possible to establish the cotton reserve either 
entirely or partially. This indemnity would have to be paid to those 
spinners ufko undertake at the haest figure to stop their mills, and this 
" short time ^^ measure would have to be started, and the indemnity paid, 
as soon as the cotton prices exceed the maximum limit fixed for the sale 
of the cotton reserve. 

Let us assume now. for the sake of simplicity, that the purchase 
and sale prices have been fixed by the spinners or their delegates at 
4d. and 6d. respectively for middling American, and that the size of 
the reserve is to be 1,000^000 bales. The executive committee or 
the managing directors would then have the absolutely binding duty 
to accept every lot of suitable cotton until they had bought up 
I,OOC,fXXJ bales on the basis of id^ for middling. They would not pay a 
single point above or below that figure. On the other hand, the 
directors would be obliged to sell that reserve whenever cotton reached 
ed., or they would have to distribute the funds at their disposal as 
indemnity to those firms adopting *' short time/* Any other steps, 
or the intervention of the managing directors at any other time for 
the purpose of influencing prices, must be entirely out of the question ; 
the whole muj&t work like an automatic machine with absolute 
precision. 

You will agree that by the system of a 
Pre-arranged Purchase price, 
„ Sale price, 

„ Quantity of the cotton reserve 

the whole operation becomes so simple that it is really nothing else 
but an order to a broker such as is given daily, only on a much larger 
sirale. There is no question of pru&t, but solely an agreement to act 
Strictly on the plans laid down by the scheme for the purpose of 
obtaining stable prices and regulating the market. II ts mere 
mechanical work, which can be carried out by any ordinary board of 
management without the slightest difficulty, provided it has at its 
disposal the necessary credit from the banks and sufficient warehouses 
for storage, Tlie board of matiagemtnl has nothing else to do but 
to buy a certain quantity of cotton in various grades and to sell it at 
fixed prices. It is not even necessary for the directors to go into the 
market to buy. ft will be sufficient if they are prepared to receive 
orders lor buying coltonj and file the offers and demands consecutively, 
until, according to the rules of the company, they have to act on them. 
It must be assumed that the natural consequence will be that the 
prices for ttie outside cotton wiU fall into line with those cf the com* 
pany. The regulation of cotton prices must be undertaken without 
any intention of making a profit on the transactions (which, hy-the-way, 
would be in opposition to each other), as only then will the question 
of purchase and sale of thecotton reserve be easy to settle. In acting 
in this manner we can see no technical difficulties. .-Is soon as the 
funds are collected it mil be easy fo give a guarantee for the fmihjid carrying 
o%d cf the rules of the whole scheme. 
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At first sight there wiU no doubt be recognised in this proposal a 
similarity to the scbemc proposed by Mr, KufflcTj both having in 
common the question of cotton reserve. But whilst Mr. KufRer con- 
siders the reserve as a weapon with which lo fight the speculators at any 
time, he aims indirectly at estabhahing stable prices, the intention 
being by his scheme to reserve the cotton maxket entirely ior the 
legitimate trade of the spinners. It is proposed by the present scheme 
to effect a diflerent purpose. The main purpose we have in view is 
the assurance ol a sufficient cotton supply. Immediately tliis is accom- 
plished, speculation will lose its ioothold and is bound to becomepowerless. 

If the following comparison may be admitted, we might say that 
speculation corresponds exactly to the fever in a sick person. 
It is not the illness itself, but it shows that something is out ol order 
m the organs, and ii you wish to obtain a thorough cure, you must 
deal with tlie illness and not alone with the accompanying evil, the 
fever. The best course, however, would be to prevent the illness from 
breaking out. Notwithstanding all the similarity with Mr. Kufl^er's 
scheme, the present one differs in its basis considerably. We do not 
wish to belittle the praise due to Mr, Kutfler in connection with this 
matter, and may say at once that the ideas and inspiration given by 
him have been the starting point lor the present ej:aminalion of the 
whole subject. The future alone can tell which ol the schemes is the 
right one. Meanwhile we are of opinion that the present one is easier 
lo be put into operation. 

Let us uow CJfamine whether and how the present scheme 
applies to the proposals enumerated on page 62. ( 1 ) II 
avoids the exteimination of the " future market " (2) and 
leaves the spinner an absolutely free hand to buy bis cotton where he 
likes. (3) It facilitates the cultivation to the planter and offers him a 
serious guarantee, (4) It arranges for the payment of an indemnity to 
those spinners who in the interest of their colleagues work " short time." 
(B) The purchase price of the cotton reserve cannot influence unfavour- 
ably the price of the remaining cotton. (6) All pi;reonal influence of the 
board of management when buying or selling the cotton reserve is qmte 
out of question, (7) By the timely fixing in advance of price limits the 
spinner is protected against any surprises, and further he has the oppor- 
tunity of reckoning with known facts. 

In face of all these advantages we do not recognise any serious 
drawbacks. Even the question of expense, which is usually the stum- 
blng block to such schemes, should not offer any great difficulties. 
It will be well to state here a few details in this respect. Of course, 
exact figures cannot be given, as these can only be ascertained by 
actual experience. The deviations can^ however, not be very great 
from our estimated 5gures. and even considerable diifcrences would 
not render the execution of the scheme impracticable. 



The Expenses, 

Interest at 

Warehousing, insurance, and [if the 

cotton is stored for many years) exchange 1^ - 2 % 
Staff 4- i% 



3i ' * % P^r annum. 



Total 51 - 6J% 
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Bay on an average ti percent, per amium or i per cent, per month, 
which agrees with the usual delivery increase iur actual rotlon, and 
must be considered as a maximum when dealing with large quantities. 

A million bales of American cotton would cost at a purcbase price 
oi Idn per pound 

£8,000.000 - Marks 100,000,000 = Francs 200,000,000. 

At 6 per cent, the expenses for a reserve ol 1,000,000 bales 
would be 

£480,000 = Marks 9,600,000 ^ FroDCft 12,000,000. 

Let this amount be distributed over a crop of 10,000,000 bales, or 
rather, a yeariy consumption ol that number of bales, and we receive 
a levy per bole oJ only 

I shilliag = I mark = L25 franc, 

or at the outside only } per cent, oi its usual value. 

Nobody will, we think, ^ay for one moment that the con- 
sumption could not aiford with case this increase o] J per cent-* as a 
sort ol insurance against the ravages of speculation. 

The loss which spinners, manufacturers^ and consumers suffer 
through the manipulations of speculators, who as totally superfluous 
parasites enrich themselves at the *:ost of producer and consumer has, 
been estimated as being many times the amount of that premium, 
buite regardless of the great indirect damage. 

An important and perhaps the most difficult matter would be the 
collecting of the levy or premium. This couJd, however, easily be 
accomplished with a certain amount of good-will on the part oi the 
spinners. One condition should always be observed, viz., that the 
amount paid is not charged separately at the end of a period as 
wages, taxes, rent, etc., but included at once in the price of the 
cotton, exactly as is now done m shipping charges and commission. 
Only in that way can it be made certain that the spinners will pay 
their levies ^womptly. 

The simplest plan to achieve this end would be, at least 
for England and the Continent, to solicit tJie co-operation of cotton 
exporters, who would have to include the levy in the price of cotton and 
to hand it over to the board of management- In that way the collecting 
and the whole management uonld be considerably simplified, as one 
would have lo deal only with some iOO firms instead of 4,000 to &,C00 
spinners ; and the latter would have to engage themselves to buy only 
from those cotton exporters (merchants) who belong to tlie conven- 
tion. This is in our opinion the simplest plan for a world organisa- 
tion. The cotton exporters (merchants) would, of course, have to 
show a proof of the payment of the levy to the limited company. 
The amplest way of doing this would be by means of receipts which 
could accompany the invoices. The spinner would have to submit 
these periodically to the board of management in order to facilitate 
the control. Again, one might use, for payment oi this levy or premium, 
stamps which would require tobeinilialledor cancelled by some recog- 
nised system. In any case, these contributions could easily l)e col- 
lected by special ofhces. In order to assure that the full contribution 
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be paid at due dale, one might demand a receipt for il, before enter- 
taining Ihe idea to submit a case for artwlration or judicial decision. 
The levy would have to be payable as soon as the cotton passed out 
of the hands of the cotton merchant into those of the spinner. The 
dealings between cotton exporter and cotton exporter and between 
spinner and spinner would not be rendered difficult by these means. 

The question as to whether the cotton exporter would assist in 
the matter maybe left over for the time being. If one considers that the 
legitimate cotton trade will have the greatest interest m such an 
organisation, and that no one suSers more from an unsettled state of the 
cotton market than the legitimate cotton merchant, it may be reason- 
ably expected that he will gladly co-operate. A few important 
firms whom we have consulted in this matter have expressed their 
willingness to co-operate. Il might be necessary to meet tlie willing 
cotton exporters by arranging that the purchase, the warehousing, and 
the exchange of the rc3er\'e which might be necessary would be 
effected through them. H corresjxjnd ing arrangements are made in 
time, a reduction in the sta^ of buyers and a consequent saving oi 
expenses could be effected. 

The purchase would have to be effected according to the require- 
ments of the spinning mills in various grades of cotton, but principally 
in fixed standards. In order to have the cotton immediately at our 
dJspo&aJ the warehousing would have to be done not only in America, 
but also in England, and on the Continent, in accordance with the 
amount of contribution made by the respective countrieBn As regards 
the purchase prices in Knghsh or Continental market*;, it would, of 
course, be necessary to add to these the shipping and carriage charges 
from America, 

On these assumptions, the cotton exporters and shippers ought 
to be able to undertake to include the collecting of the levies by 
means of correspondingly higher prices,* and they ought to do this 
most readily, as they would tlius prevent tile formation of another 
combine of spinners for the purpose of a co-operative system of cotton 
buying, which might not so readily study their interests. 

We are not on sufficiently intimate relations with leading cotton 
firms as to be able to say anylhing definite in the matter. Neverthe- 
less we think most of the cotton shippers would not act in opposition 
to the general wish of the spinners, always provided that there is a 
sufficient guarantee. Even ii the cotton shippers (merchants) should 
not fall in with the idea, the scheme still remains feasible, as the 
lcv>" could always be raised direct from the spinners. 



The Guarantee Fund, 

In addition to the contributions of the premiums, it would be 
necessar>' to create a guarantee fundf which, besides the actual 
cotton, would serve as a guarantee to the banks which find tlie money 
for the cotton reserve. 



* Thpse iocreoBea would amounl lo Sjj/lQOlhs cff a penny per Fb. BDgh, or 
M. 0.36 -Fa, O.SOperSO kiJo*, (abgui llOlbs.)- 



COTTON 

We are cf opinion that at a purchase price of 4d., a cover of Id., 
that is to say, cotton at 3d. per pound should be quite sufEicient Jor 
this guarantee fund, or, in figures ; — 

£2,000,000 = M. 40,000,000 -Fc5. 50,000,000. 

Tfiis amciLnt ought to be easily obtainable if \ per cent to 13 per 
cent, dividend were promised. The money would perhaps not have to 
be actually paid in. but i! wouJd suffice if promissory notes were given. 
The interest would be paid even if the money were not actually or only 
partly wanted. 

Those interested in the cotton industry, as cotton weavers, doublers 
merchants. &;c., who could not contribute directly to the scheme, would 
notwitJistauding have an opportunity to show the united strength by 
subscribing to the guarantee fund. It might be advisable to use the 
superfluous premiums and the profit, if the reserve were to be sold, 
for repayment of these guarantees, or a special sinking fund might 
be created from this surplus. If none of these suggestions were 
feasible, then the premiums during the first yeais would have to be 
coUected- 

Icdemnity (or " Short Time *' and the Quantity of Cotton 
which can be saved by this Measure. 

The very fact of an agreement amongst spinners to make an 
enormous purchase of cotton, as soon as it reaches a figure well known 
all over the world, would most likely prevent a fall to that price, and 
would thus render the purchase impossible. The mere existence of 
such a scheme would create a stability cf prices in the neighbourhood 
of the purchase price and would consequently have the desired effect. 
We may also suppose that the larger stocks, which would be held 
under such circumstances, be it by the planters, by the trade, or the 
industry, would protect the market against any " bull " manipulations, 
because they would have a sure guarantee against fluctuation. If 
we have no cotton reserv'e. we could not stop too great an increase in 
the price, except by the introduction of " short time," which is a very 
powerful factor in the regulation of prices. 

The necessary addition to the purchase of a cottnn reserve is a 
perfect organisation for the introduction of "short time," and the 
fact that the premiums paid in, if not wanted for the purchase of the 
cotton reserve, wculd be disposable for indemnifying those who 
have worked short time, should materiaUy facilitate the feasibility of 
working " short time," 

We must therefore investigate in what dimensions an introduction 
of *' short time " wiU be possible with the means at our disposal, and 
how much cotton could in that way eventually be witlidrawn from 
consumption. Where the stoppage of mills or the "short time" 
system would be enforced does not affect the result. Consequently, 
we would stop at firet those mills.the plant of which has been put down 
at the lowest rate, in order to be able to pay a low figure for the enforce- 
ment ot short time. As an average price of a spindle, we think 25s, is 
sufficient, and the interest and depreciation would together amount lo 
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10 per cent. Oq litis basis the indemnity per spindle for a whole year 
would be : — 

2s, 6d,-M, 2,50-about Fes. 3-00, 

If we suppose, that after payment oE the dividend for the 
guarantee fund and the expenses of the staff, taking these two items 
together as being one quarter of the annual income through premiums, 
there would siill remain at our disposal : — 

£3flO,000 = M. 7,'2O0^000 = Fes. 9,000.000- 

With this amount we might stop on the above basis : — 

About 3,000,000 spindlca during one year entirely ; 
or about aii.OOd.OOOspincIli-s during one entire month; 
or about 72,000,000 spindles during one day per week for three months. 

If wo con&idor that 1^000 spindJes consume annually only 150 bales, 
wc should thus obtain a 

saving En raw material of about 450,000 bales per ^car. 

We have already pointed out that one must not estabbsh any fixed 
price as indemnity {or *' short time" (except perhaps a maximum 
rate), but that the cheapest offers should he taken into consideration, 
so long as the cotton prices remam above the maximum price, in this 
instance Gd.. and provided that funds are stiU left in hand. 

Hone considers that with such high prices, the consumption generally 
goes down rapidly, that wc have as a result over -production and losses 
in the mill, it may be surmised that at times there will be mills quite 
willing to introduce short time much below the rate to which under 
ordinary circumstances they would be entitled, and we should therefore 
be able to obtain with the same means a still belter result than that 
calculated above. It might also be possible that some countries, which 
might suffer more than others from the burden of over-production, 
would bt-siiJes subsidise Ihdrspinneis. and thus render it easier for them 
to offer their mills for stoppage at a very low rate. By means of this 
proposed indemnity we should not oijy obtain a remedy for the cotton 
market, but at the same time an important reduction of the quantity 
of ya.rii& spun, and a remedy if not for the entire, at least for the 
partial over-production. The advantage would consequently be a 
double one. 

Here too ali personal influence is out ol the question, the allotment 
oi indemnities being purely mechanical and according to a schedule, 
no objection could be raised against a free disposition of the board of 
management. The latter would only have to establish the relationship 
between mule and ring spindle, which, of course, cannot be con- 
sidered on one and the same basis. 

Another way of paying indemnity might be according to the number 
of bales used, less than the average consumption of the spinner, which, 
could be definitely fixed by means of the payment of the 
premium. The indemnity could, of course, only be paid to such firms 
as, at the time of introduction of " short time," have been members 
lor some period before, and have their mills in full working condition. 
Protective rules against the unfair exploitation of the " short time " 
indemnity could be framed without difficulty. 
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The fear that llie "short time" indemnity would be conducive to 
the establishment of new mills is hardly justiJiL-d, The proposed 
measures aim at preventing a high level of prices, but should this not 
be attained, then in that case only would " short time " commence. 
There b no doubt that a cotton reserve or the instnictiona to pay 
those wlio work "short timR*' as ^ioon as the raw material reaches 
a fixed price^ would render the manipulations of the speculator ex- 
ceedingly difficult. It would only be in rare cases that the maximum 
price wcjuld tie exceeded and '* short time"* inlnxiuced, and on tht? 
strength of such an uncertain prospect of an indemnity, nobody would 
think of erecting new nulls- The transitory large profits of limited 
tomfianies animate people to build new milts— not the stable small 
profits. Therefore even in this direction the proposed re^^ulaling of 
the market may be of the utmost importance, preventing as it wi>nld a 
sudden increase of the spindles, which is always the result of an eK- 
ceptionaLy favourable year. If spinning mills gave a more unifrrm 
profit, say 4 or 5 per cent,, as this can be expected with more stiible 
cotton prires. we should have quite a different influence as regards the 
erection ol new mills, than a passing V) per cent, or more. As soon as 
you have big divitlends. the public thinks at once of new golden times, 
and the profe^ional company pmmoters naturally use this very good 
opportunity [OTVided by the declaration of these big dividends for 
furthering their objects. 

A *' short time '* indemnity can only become dangerous when it is 
granted apart altogether from the price of cotton, and solely in con- 
sequence ol bad times. This does not correspond to our proposal, 
which only provides for "short time** in<1emnily for one specific 
purpose, 

Egyptian Cotton. 

The regulation of prices ptoposed for American cotton would also 
have to be applied to Eg>'ptian cotton. At the beginning one mlffbt 
take for a reserve about 100,000 bales or 600,000 cantars, and a 
minimum and maximum price of 5d. and 8d. Taking the purchase 
price of the reserve as Bd,, the premium for each bale of Egyptian 
cotton actually used in the mill would be about 

2S.-M. 2.00-FC3. 2.50. 

which cannot be considered too high. It might perhaps be very easy 
to regulate the Alexandrian market, t>ecause the exporters there 
suffer enormously from the manipulations of the speculators, and 
furthermore they do not do such a large trade in " futures." In view 
of the fact that there are only about 30 export cotton merchants, a 
trial of OUT scheme might t>e made there fij^t, although without the 
assistance of the American cotton markets it can hardly be expected 
to establish the regulating of prices for any length of time. However, 
we certainly recommend a trial there. 

Final Remarks. 

Some of our friends, who have taken the trouble to follow 
OUT explanations so far< will probably say this scheme looks very nice 
on paper, bt:t it wiU not work in practice owing to the discord 
amongst those interested in the Cotton Industry. Wc have already 
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npfied to ^m, diat. inile» it » cooniercd poMiUc to srt Oe coUon 
•pifuvn under the coo ItqI of oB^Miff^ptk MsocutioB, Ascbbo ve 

ift attemfrting to di«ai» SKh pio hl cmt aad to oil into beiig an 
lotcnubooaJ Fedcratian. It b nccessv? to start somewbere in oidcr 
to fdence fiKh p«»niBt5_ The tnal win have to be made. Every- 
body wiD agree that a trial with a sch eme , wiach is, so to say, a com- 
ptMnat of the virioQD ideas and iaTcsti^atioas sabnutlcd at pnrrioins 
Conf^nsHs^ migbt be man bkdy to saeceed in g^"™g tfae iictLUJiy 
mspati^ tfiaa a loore radical bat one-aded a ululiu o- // t^nwt l» 
aertied thai the uMcme is so far a k^aWry of^e. represeidtM^ Ac 
only rigki prrinl of ffsVv, tkiti U finUett tiu imt^frsts 0/ ^ iiKiiiwrf^ 
ni., tho%a of Ihc planUr, the cotton e%p<rrier^ tJu Mtfm MMT, tmd mm 
tk£ cotitmrter [kii dvcnCi, and aniUi aU tke Upiim^e rfr— iiwfi u m 
certain harmony instead &f causing useiert /ricHans amcmgsi tkem. 

Hie scheme may have its faults and shortcomings. It certainly 
cannot govern either me or taJL It is quite possible that with several 
fiuconuve large or smaJl crops the proposed majdmum ai>d mm muff] 
prices cootd not be maintained. In view of the proportionatcty small 
expenses it might be possible to gradually increase the cotton reserve, 
and thus obtain asurergnarantee. IfwereinenibeTwhataiieDcrmotis 
influence on the formation of prices some 100,000 bales have, wc most 
a^ee that much good ought to be got from a reserve of 1,000,000 
b^les. It ought also not to be forgotten that should ever v^ylarge 
crops follow small ones verj" timckly, a cfmtiituou^ high or low level ol 
prices must ho the result. A compromise would he accomplished by 
the reserve without doubt, and in the place ol sudden fluctuations we 
should have a slow change of prices and consequently less excitement 
The fact that at normal limes speculation would be practically barred 
oiigbt to disorganise the whole clique of speculators and make them 
unfit for action should a crisis arise. Nobody would take an interest 
in cotton difference speculation, as the fluctuations would only be very 
slight. The " future market" would become less necessary, for the 
legitimate trade in futures would be practicaUy abolished, and thus 
speculation would lose one of its best weapons. If, on the other band, 
we continue on our old lines, we shall pay to these speculators untold 
millions, and need not be surprised if some day they liave become 
entire masters and ruin us by their manipulations. 

It may be said that the spccidators ^^-ill not be beaten so easily, 
and will oppose the methods of spinneis and manufacturers by sdll 
more powerful measures. It is sooner said than done. The speculators 
may buy cotton here and there with the intention of raising 
the prices. It is easy for them to drive the unfortunate aborts 
into a tight comer ; but they will not be able to use tbeii cotton, 
and the moment is bound to come again when holders of cotton 
will be dependent on the spinners, when attempts to manipu- 
late the market for any length of time will be duly revenged. The 
speculator will in the absence of a powerhil organisation (and as such, 
we cannot ronaider a comer or a clique which changes its tactics 
constantly) now and then dominate the market and occasion startling 
flue: tuationsn The speciUators" warfare cannot last long. The life- 
giving element to the speculator, is the general uncertainty and the 
unsteady market, which he creates principally with the help of the 
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press and the publication of an enormous amount of literature- 
Ol course, it is not quite impossible lor him to finally succeed in under- 
mining the foundations of tven the largest structure. 

A Federaliun of Cotton Spinners can easily become master over 
5uch tactics. The mere existence of an organisation with a definite 
programme wouJd suffice to restore order, but in order to do this the 
co-operation of the large majority is a "conditio sme quS non." 
As an inducement to those spinners who generally prefer to sec 
others do tJie work for them, we hold out the possibility of a gain. 
Indeed, shouJd a cotton reserve ever come to be sold^ this would mean 
a profit of 50 per cent, at a purchase price of id., and 3. sale price of 
6d. This profit would pay the expirses occasioned through keeping 
the reserve (which wc have estimated as being somewhere near G 
per cent, per annum) for eight years, and within eight years it is not 
impossible that the reserve would come to be sold. As the gain might be 
distributed, at least partly, in proportion to the levies or premiums 
paid, it is not improbable tliat a direct participation in the profits 
might take place. It is also not unlikely that the levies will be par- 
tially repaid. It is quite possible thai the cotton pricss, mthout recourse 
to the pstrckasc of a reserve and unihoui paymenl of an indemnity for 
short nme, may he kept vithin the pre-arranged timits, an4 that the mere 
CTcisience of a powcrfiii organ isniioH tetS suffice to prov^U too 
^reii£ fiuctuaiions and checkmate speculation. The only loss which 
would then be incurred would be the expenses of management, which 
are very small, as we have shown. Should it nevertheless be 
possible, by means of a federation, to hold the fluctuations of the 
prices within 4d. to (>d. during eight years, that is ^^ithin 50 per cent., 
no spinner would repent having made such a trifling sacrifice, which 
furthermore he need not bear himself, but may put on the price of 
his manufactured goods. 

One ought not to use any force in getting the spinners to join such 
a federation. If it comes to the worst, the names of those firms which 
are too selfish or have to be excluded from the feder^ition might be 
published, the buyers of manufactured cotton goods woidd then be 
able to assist the general interests by not buying from those out- 
standing firms ; thus the consumer of cotton goods could contribute 
to tbc improvement of the general situation, and probably the above 
remedy would suffice lo get the outsiders into line. 

[t should be one of the first duties of our International Federation 
to cause the scheme to be discussed in the various associations, and to 
educate their members on the importance of such questions. Being 
much occupied all day long, thecottonspinner,manufacturer, or other 
business man, is inclined to regardastudyof the economic problems 
as an unnecessary sport, or as a personal hobby, both of which are 
frequently avoided by the thorough business man. 

It has loog been felt by many far-seeing political eronomists that 
by continuing in this spirit of apathy we impede, or at all events 
bring to bear an unfavourable influence on the natural development of 
the economic life, and finally we are bound to face the catastrophe. 
What can we learn in this respect from workmen who frequently ha\*e 
not the advantage of a good education ? As with politics, the future 
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dangers ot the economic battle, whether purely social or purely 
economical, can ocily be dealt with by organisation and by the system 
oi an " armed peace-" 

The founders ol our International Federation of Master Cotton 
SpLnnet?" and Manniacturers" Associations are men e>;c<;liing in 
knowledge, energy, and unselfishness. When they founded the 
Federation they recognised the *' ar^ied peace " principle. The 
high position Ihey hold in our industry as leaders will render it 
possible for them to guide the work with our united and harmonicjus 
co-operation to the dcslied end. The future will aud must crown 
their work with success. 



The lollowing paper was read by Herr Rjckard Brandts (Ger- 
many) ; *' Means tt? regulate the Cotton Supply." 

I have to propose that a limited liability company be established 
by the International Federation ot Master Cotton Spinners and Manu- 
facturers' Associations, in which each cotton spinner shall lake up 
shares to the extent of £5 per l.(H>0 spindles, and shall undertake 
to order 10 per cent, of tii^ requirements in diflerent grades ol cotton 
from this company. Preference h given to the form of " Gesellschafi 
m.b.H '* as comjared with a public hmited company, because it 
would not be practicable or advisable under all circumstances to 
publish the results obtained. Seeing that at the present time 60 
millions of spindles are represented in the Intemati<*na! Federation, 
the company would posses a capital of £300,00U. The consumption 
of these r>0 million spindles may be estimated at about G,000,000 
l^es of American cotton, 700.000 bales of East Indian, 500.000 bales 
Egyptian, and 150,000 from other sources. Ten per cent- of this 
consumption would coiTCipoud approximately to a value of about 
£T,500.00(.1- Whether or not a capital of £300,000 is adequate for a 
turnover of £T,0OO,O(M> is a matter which requires careful examination 
by competent exi*erl*i. Should they decide (hat the capital b in- 
sufficient two alternatives remain open for confederation. The firet 
is the reduction of the percentage of cotton dealt with to within the 
limits of the tinancial capacity which would still enable the company 
to fulfil the objects of its formation. The second alternative would be 
to increase the amount of capital contnbuled by the spinners per 1,000 
spindles to the amount necessary for the purchase of the 10 per cent, 
of cotton. Even taking the basis of contribution as £10 per 1,000 
s|Mndles, no doubt as to the feasibility of the scheme need ue enter- 
tained, as it is not unlikely that the money invested in the company 
would bring as high a rate of interest as that invested in the mills, 
besides taking the enormous indirect advantages into con^'ir^cration. 
Such a figure as £10 per 1,000 spindles would, of course, only be ;isked 
if absolutely necessary. 

Itwill remain a matter for consideration whether any tharebdder 
should be allowed to order more than 10 per cent, of hj.% conramptkm 
of cotton through the company ; In any case the middleman should not 
suffer in any way, but rather be raised to a new and healthy ^tate of 
prtMpcnty. It must ant be forgotten that the world's consumptiOD 
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ot cotton is increasing on an average of about 5 per cent, per aniium, 
and, therefore, thclossoi 10 percent, will hardly be felt by the middle- 
maii. To obi/iate miscalculaiions, it should be mentioned that the 
company would have lo fix the prices of cotton every day within the 
limits of the general price of cotton ; and that each sJiareholder would 
have the right to purchase tiie cotton from the source which appears to 
him most suitable, The freedom of action of each spinner with respect 
to the time of purchase would in no way be interfered with ; and the 
obligations a.ssumed could not in any manner prove irksome to him. 
On the contrary it is to be expected that he would buy from the com- 
pajiy on a cheap and sound basis. 

Having roughly sketched the formation and objects of the com- 

pany« we now come to the consideration of the question whether it 
would be, in practice, in a position tu promote those objects wliich 
tavour its establishment. In the first place, we have to deal with the 
matter of obtaining improved rules of Cotton Exchanges, 

it would be one of the principal tasks of the company lo practically 
lest the possibility and usefulness of each improvement of the rules 
Cotton Exchanges desired and striven after by its members, whereby 
the valuable guarantee would be obtained loral] parties that proposals 
approved by the spinner as regards the rules of Exchanges would in 
future be made. 

Without dwelling more closely upon the facts that the company 
would endeavour, for instance, to keep within the nanowest possible 
limits o£weightinbalecontracts,would obtain a favourable perceni^e 
of tare for its members, and would deliver original bales in franco- 
waggon transactions as well as original grades, Ac, &c., the closer 
discussion of one other question, which urgently demands an improve- 
ment of the regulations, will show us in what sense the company would 
be able to work in a beneficial and original manner, both for spinners 
and for the whole cotton trade. The question I refer lo is to that of 
how the regtdaiions concerning damp in cotton ought to be altered. 
Who will deny that this is of the greatest importance ? How much 
moisture should a bale of pressed cotton contain in order that the 
dampness may be estimated by mere touch ? Or do the experts 
when examining cotton for dampness always put their hands on the 
spot where the dampness exists ? And who would maintain that the 
dampness in such a pressed bale passes to any extent from within 
towards the outer part during the sea voyage or in the warehoases 
of the middleman ? And if, indeed, by chance a critical eye dis- 
covers excess of dampness in a certain bale, to what an alluring 
allowance does the spinner then joyfully look forward ? Can 
anyone calculate, even approximately, the loss which spinners 
have had to suffer through excess of moisture in cotton, especially 
during the last few years ? And who dares to assert that the present 
regulations represent the most elementary condition of justice ? 

But, on the other hand, who would deny that a suitable workable 
solution of this question, satisfactory to all parties, would entail 
great difficulties and expense ? 

How many attempts will be required before a practical solution is 
found ? Who wiU bear this expense ? 
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Tlie company could and wcuM unhesitatingly take up ^uch great 
tasks ; on the one hand it would be in direct communication with the 
fanners, and on the other hand it would represent only the interests 
of the spinners, and would continue Its attempts until the results !ed 
to a practical proposal. From these considcTations one immediately 
recognises what an important and fruitful &eld of work lies before 
inch a company as 1 propose, and in wliich direction it would have to 
work in the interest of the whole cotton trade in order to obtain ira- 
proved rules of Cotton Exchanges, 

And now, how i^ the company to fulfil its task of obtaimng 
" reliable information about the condition of the cotton crop ? '" 

A warning note should be sounded in advance against too-high 
hopes being formed in the beginning respecting the resuJl of its activity 
in this sphere, as the future must show how thorough such information 
ought to be and what influence it will have generally on the spinner, 
on the speculator, and on tlie public. On the other hand, the value of 
this information as against aU Exchange reports, which have always 
a bullish or bearish tendency, must not be underestimated, as the 
rclaltons with the planters in the cotton districts would naturaUy 
be very intimate. The reports would be consistent with truth 
and free from bias. Consequently, there is every reason to 
suppose that the world would look upon the information tif this com- 
pany as a guide in its dealings. It will not he outside the bounds of 
possibility that the great ring of speculators would be obliged to 
frame their actions according to these reporU, This would in itself 
bo a great result, as by this means much reckless forcing of the 
market would have to be given up. But, in any case, information 
concerning the state of cotton which is, as far as possible, good, con- 
tinuous, and free of bias^ is in itself alone of inestimable value to the 
spinner. Il is clear that the reports would have to be communicated 
to all spinners simultaneously, and would be made public after a certain 
period, because such tnformalion cannot possibly remain secret for 
long. The sooner the spinner is in a |}osition to estimate as accurately 
as possible the quantity of cotton growing, and the consumption for the 
time being, the sooner he will be able to arrange the one in accordance 
with the other by means of short time if necessary. The great value 
of reliable crop information is in its use as a powerful weapon against 
speculation on a lai^c scale, The International Federation of Master 
Cotton Spinners' and Manufaclurers* Associations is the proper central 
organisationfortheintroductionofgeneralshort time, il it became neces- 
3aiy, a possibility with which spinners in future will, perhaps have to 
reckon to a greater extent than they will like. However diverse may be 
the state of things m the different countnes, in the long run a general 
introduction of short time in a practicable form, with corresponding 
indemnity, will become an unavoidable necessity. It will be the most 
important problem which the International Federation, for the sake 
of sell -preservation and iu the interests of all the spinners, will have 
to solve. The mere possibiUty of a general short-time movement, 
together with good crop and consumption information, will take from 
the speculator his chance of doing serioas harm. If, for instance, 
spinners had in good lime this year caused an adequate reduction 
to be made in production, they could have felt easy as to what quantities 
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and qualrtifs of cotton would be at their disposal for spinning in 
August or September. 

la wbat s, striking way could the company support by word and 
deed the endeavours wbich arc rightly being made, in widely different 
countries, to promote the planting of cotton in the Qjlooie^ ; on the 
one hand assisting to overcome difficulties by means of experiments 
in other countries, on the other hand purchasing and working modd 
plantations, then again, hy entering into negotiations for purchase of 
cotton in growth, and by deUveryof goodseed, &c., &c. It would also 
be able to develop its activity in the general interest of the spinner, by 
the fonnation of financial comjjanies for acquiring ground for the 
cultivation of cotton wherever in the world the primary conditions 
arc favourable thereto, and the productiveness demonstrable- The 
more the American farmers recognise that by means of their organisa- 
tions, which are continually growing stronger, they can obtain in the 
sum-total a greater result for a small crop (which naturally requires 
less labour) than for a large crop in excess of the quantities required 
for consumption, the more necessary in the interests of all countries 
manufacturing cotton will be the systematic work of increasing 
everywhere as far as ever possible the planting of cation. 

We must not conclude without making mention of the difficulties 
which would have to be overcome in the formation of the company. 
It must not be overlooked that a gigantic organbation is necessary, 
which requires at its head the most able leaders, in order to do the 
work and to carry on such a world cm bracing business. As, however, 
several similarly large companies are in existence which possess able 
leaders, we must not consider insurmountable the difficulties in the 
way of obtaining them. As regards the organisation, other companies 
of a similar nature will serve as a guide, and as the customen; are 
always assured, we must come to the final conclusion that the scheme 
is not a Utopian dream, but is quite workable, and the sooner 
begun the better for the industry. 

In judging the question as to whether this company ought to be 
formed, we must not allow ourselves to be swayed by petty considera- 
tions- We should do much better to ask ourselves whdhcr any ami 
if so what grounds ixist against tht taking of suitable sUfs tintards pre- 
limtnary discussion. The advantages which would accrue to us will not 
be all attained immediately, but will under competent direction make 
themselves felt slowly in a natural mamier. We have, however, to 
reckon neither with unknown quantities nor with any risks worthy of 
mention, and however much or little may be gained, it will always be 
to the advantage of spinners. Before all things, the spinners among 
themselves, as also in the long-run both spinners and farmers, will be 
brought by a iirm bond very much closer together. A common 
interest will be established and will develop mightily, bringing profit 
and blessing to countless multitudes* 

Hen- John Syz (Switzerland) said : Two years ago, when HerrKuffler 
proposed his scheme of bolriing a reserve of cotton, we were all struck 
by the magnitude of the idea, and we certainly considered the subject 
well worthy of oar fullest consideration- We regret that in Manchester 
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the subject wsb not followed up, and that we did not come to some 
decision about it, Mr- Lang has made this subject a special study, 
following on the lino laid down by Hcrr Kut9er, ajid taking up hints 
that be got in xManchcster, When Mr, Lang's paper wns before the 
Swiss Association tbey thought it wa^? a very valuable paper indeed, 
ajjd they concluded that it would he right when it came beJore 
this Congress to accompany it by some resolution, and they suggested 
the following : — 

L That the various associations afiiliated to the International 
Federation be requested to give their opinions as to whether they con- 
sider it desirable to follow up the scheme for securing and regulating 
an adequate supply oi cotton on a more stable basis, on the lines 
detailed by Mr. Lang, 

II, That the various associations be requested to say :^ 

[1) Whether in their opinion the guaranteed minimum price tor 

the co-operative purchase of 1,000,000 bales of American 
cotton would act as a stimulus to cotton planters, as 
soon as they see that the existing acreage is not large 
enough. 

(2) Whether thb guarantee would, by offering a certain protection 

against too great a depreciation in value, facilitate the 
establishment and maintenance of large visible and invisible 
stocks. 

(S) Whether the cotton reserve would be conducive to a more 
Tf^ular and equal supply, and wbethei by selling the reserve 
at times oi insufficient crops a cotton famine might be averted. 

(*) Whether, in case of the non-existence of a reserve, the short- 
lime system could be easily introduced by means of the large 
hinds at disposal, so that a gene ml introduction of 
"short time," and consequently a limitation of the cotton 
consumption couJd be accomplished. 

(5) Whether the collecting of a levy or premium of about Is. 

per bale ior defraying the eKpenses, would be possible ; and 
which mode of collecting (direct from the spinner or through 
the cotton exporter or merchant) would be pieferable. 

(6) Whether the regulating of the market could also be accom- 

plished in a similar manner for Egyptian cotton. 

(7) Whether any modifications oi the scheme are desired or 

appear necessary, and if so, what Lhey are. 

in. That the rephes of the various associations be submitted, 
togetlcr with a report and with resolutions, to the Execiitive Com- 
mittee with the object of having the matter dealt with at the next 
Congress - 

The Chairman said the proposals would be submitted to the 
Committee. 
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The following paper, prepared by Mr. J. L. Tatter^li. (England), 
was taken as read after haxing been distributed amongst the members 
of the Congress : — 

We have before us two most interesting papers, the first, "Means 
at Spinners' Disposal for securing an adequate and regular supply of 
Cotton," by Heir Ernst Lang of SwiLcerland. and the second, "A 
proposal for the Formation of a Company for the Purchase and 
Sale cf Cotton," by Herr Richard Brandts of Germany, Both papers 
propose the formation of a company ol spinners, but with different 
objects. The first proposes to purchase and seU a milhon bales of 
cotton at prices to be fixed by a later Congress after approval of the 
several associs-tions represented— 4d. being suggested as the buying 
price, and 6d. as the selling price*— the object being to place on oneside 
a reserve stock of one million bales to be sold back to spinners in a time 
of scarcity or high price, and to have the further object ol en- 
couraging the planter to grow more cotton by practically assuring a 
purchase c\ one million bales at the purchase price fixed, and at the 
same time to let tiie " futures markets " know that an undue inflation 
of prices will result in the releaseof this rnilLou bales. The second 
paper on the other hand proposes the formation of an ordinary trading 
company, the writer having the opinion that if spinners would pur- 
chase a portion of their supplies through this Company, jt would give 
the company a power to inSuence Cotton Exchange regulations, to 
collect information about the crop, to support new fields of supply, 
and to bring spinners and planters into closer touch. 

There is not a great deal of difference between the scheme of 
Herr Lang and that which Herr Arthur Kuffler of Austria propounded 
at theZilrich Congress, except that the main object of the latter scheme 
was to place in the hands of the directors of the company the right 
to enter the market as buyers or sellers, as a power equal to, if nol 
greater than^ any ring of "futures" manipulators; and by this means 
to regulate prices and prevent Cotton Comers. 

The scheme of Herr Kuftler was very carefully considered at 

meetings of the English Federation and again at the Manchester Con* 
gress, but there was not sufficient interest shown in its favour to make 
it possible for the author to proceed further with his scheme. 

It is quite evident that there is a growing conviction amongst 
spinners that it Is desirable 

1st., To have a reserve of cotton in hand to cover a short crop- 
year ; 

2nd, To have some means whereby stabihty of price shall be 
maintained. 

To gain these objects, however, there are now other 
methods at our disposal- When this Federation was formetl 
two years ago at Zurich, there did not exist a united force 
amongst the American growers. The great short-time movement of 
1904 in England, and the formation of our International Federation 
was an object lesson for manipulators in the "futures markets" 
and for the growers. The latter met al New Orleans in January, 
190S, when a bumper crop was assured and prices had fallen l>elow 4d. 
for middling, and decided to hold theii cotton for a higher price. 



Wthin three weeks we saw an advance of Jd. per pound, which 
steadily increased during the summer months. Aj^ain in January 
this year, it being evident that the crop was to be but an average one, 
we find that the planters decided to hold for 12 cents. 

We know that the result of this dedsion has been to steady the 
pnce oi cotton, with a vanation m six months of only a little over 
jd., acd witli a daily variatinn oi but 3 or 4 points. We must recog- 
nise that the growers, standing firm tog&ther, have t»e€r the important 
lactor in influencinc: the price i for when cotton hns fallen below fid. 
the Southern merchant has withheld from sellmgn and when it has 
been above that price he has been a ready seller. 

At the recent meetings in Washington, when European and 
Amencau spinners met the planters* and larmere* leprcscntativcs, 
besiries the undertaking of the latter to see to better baling (so strongly 
urged by Mr. Macalister, the Chairman of the Lancashire Private Cotton 
Investigation Committee) the plantci3 informed the spinners that they 
were building warehouses in many j^arts of the country, sc) that they 
could keep back a quantity of cotton to deliver during the season or 
hold over to the following season, as circumstances should require. 
The planter?* therefore, it is quite evident, recognise that co keep prices 
stable ]t is first of all necessary to carry stock. 

Now, as regards the individual spinner, is it not a fact that the 
Continental spinner already does the larger part of his buying in 
the months of November to January, knowing that he obtains the 
desired quality at fewer '' points on " and that these months are 
therefore tlie most desirable to buy in ? 

In Lancashire, however, we have Liverpool so near that spimiers 
are induced to continue their hand-to-mouth policy, resulting often in 
dearer summer prices and. this year particularly, in many more " points 
on." 

What are the facts of the last lU years ? Taking the cotton season, 
October to September, the buying in November, December, and 
January has meant }d. per pound saved per annum. 

Is it not desirable to look upon the carrying of several months' 
cotton as pari o! the " fixed stock " of a milt^ always being " bull" 
to that extent ? It will be found to result in more regular spinning 
and will enable spinners to hold off from buying for weeks together, 
when desirable. 

In making these remarks about stocks, we are considering buying 
arrangements as at present carried oUh actual cotton prices being 
subject to fluctuations in ** futures," and to " points ou/' 

At the Washiu^on Conference, however, the Southern planters 
asked two questions of the spinners ; — 

1st, How much cotton do you require ? 
3nd, How much can you afford to pay ? 

The spinners quite naturally were a h'ttle suspicious and did not 
give a direct answer, fearing that if a certain quantity was mentioned, 
a Uttie less might be grown, with the object of putting up prices, wliich 
were thought to be quite high enough, so that it i5 possible that some 
ot the planters went away with the idea that spinners only wanted 
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plenty of cotton, and at a cheap rate, wlieiea^ several speakers 
endeavoured toshovv that ihey wished theSouth to get a ^ood return 
for their money and labour. 

It was si'ggcsted by spinners that cotton couM be grown for 4d. 
per pound, but when it was pointed out by the South that there b a 
very ]arg^ number of iarmers who only ^ow five bales a year, and that 
a pra<lurtion of five bales at 4d. per pound only amounts to £40, we 
can easily realise that a price of 6d. per pound, bringing the return to 
£60, represents an importiint difierence to the small faimer^ A^ain, 
food stufTs, fertilisers, and labour become tiearer each year. 

The following quotations will perhaps make clear the growers* 
proposition ; — 

Chas- H. Fish (manufarturer) : It is not a question of paying 
the grower wliat he wants, but what we can afford. 

li. A. Calvin (FarmeTs' Union) : If producer would fix a uniform 
price, could you adjust youc mills to the conditions * 

C. H. Fish : We want a stable price ; not one day 10 cents and 
the Tip,JLt JS cents. 

E, A-Calvi:*: Undernonnal conditions, would you care to approxi- 
mate at this time, what you could afiord to pay for cottnn ? 

C, H. Fish ; One man's opinion is of oo value, Mimy milis make 
their prafiis hv a rise in valites. 

W. H. Seymour (Southern Cotton Association) : Have you any 
suggestions by which a stable price might be established and 
maintained ? 

C. H, Frsa : I think that such a thiiig could be arri7ed at and 
must be arrived at. We must eUminate the speculative 
feature as mncli as possible. 

I believe that Che time will come when the price will be 
fixed by some definite means and the element of speculation 
entirely removed. 

W, F. LiPSCEMBH (Southern Cotton Assoriation) : Let the manu- 
facturers fix the price, so that they can live, and let us have 
a living out of it. 

E. D. Smith (planter) : We ask yon to go together and have a 
mutual profit and ti.\ a stable price. 

If yoa disregard this pica, we will use the financier and 
form ourselves into an organisation for simple self -protection, 
and then you will have to look out for your interests on the 
other side. You can meet us now, if you will, we are only 
two yeai^ old, 

J. R. MacColl (manufacturer) : Where do you eliminate specu- 
lation ? 

E. A. Calviw : We eliminate it by letting it have nothing to do 
with it, and instead making a contract with you at a certain 
price. 

In conclusion^ I would ask your careful consideration of this 
apparently revolutionary proposal from the planters that we should 
conjoinlly fix prices. 

During the past three years it has become more and more evident 
that we cannot expect much relief from any regulation of the '' futures 
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markets," in &pile of our Zurich rftir>lution condemnine *' futures" 
anclasimilaroDP passed at theW^^hingtOTi Conference, a.nd that we must 
therefore tum to the grower and admit that he has shown his power in 
fixing values duiing the la^t (wo masons. 

He holds out Iiis hand to us ; ifwe accept this advance we may rest 
assured that wo shall he able to modify the planter's views ; should we 
refuse, then we must remember that wcareSetween the devil and the deep 
sea, and we may look forward to business bein^ constantly unsettled 
by the action of the " futures markets," or by the action of the planter. 

J will close by using two quotations (rom Herr Lang's paper :— 

" Hie only way to render the " futures markets " superfluous 
is to introduce into the supply of the raw malerial well-arranged 
and heaJlhy conditions which would counteract the power of 
speculation.'* 

" A fairly remunerative and especially an assured price would 
do more to further plantatictis in new cotton district^ than any 
official assistance that can be given.'' 

Supplementing his paper Mr. Tattersall 5aid : It was my idea, 

two years ago, that our international organisation would be all-powerful ; 
that weshcuJdbe able lo say, "We are going to have suchand such con- 
ditions," and all the world would agree to what we wished. But when 
one comes to think of it there are always two people to a bargain. 
This was clearly brought home to me at Nfanchester last year, when 
Herr KufHer spoke for the second time on this subject, and there was an 
enthusiastic reception of his speech, but not of his idea. Alone, the 
spinners are powerless to get over the difficulties of purchase, oE 
handling, and so forth. They have toiemembertheotherman — not 
the Cotton ExchttogeT but the man who grows the cotton. The planter 
saw what Lancashire did in 1904. He found that though he put all 
his money into futures and into speculation in that year, there was a 
power in Lancashire which was a surprise even to Lancashire. When 
the Lancashire Federation decided on a nine months' short- lime move- 
ment they had no idea that 90 per cent, of the mills would go on short 
time. Would the example o£ Lancashire be followed ? It the farmers 
combined, they would have the same power. In January, 1905, when 
cotton was 4d. a pound, the farmers met in New Orleans, stating that 
they were selling cotton at a loss. They decided they would not sell 
below 8 cents, antl in H days they sent up the price. In January of 
this year, at another meeting, they decided to hold for as high as 15 
cents, but probably they felt that if they got 11 or 12 cents they would 
do well. Whal has foUowed ? With a sufficient cotton supply, mills 
running full time, and an enormous trade, we have seen the price of 
cotton fall practically only a farthing a pound in sis months, with a 
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daily variaHon of only two or three points. Is not this a desirable 
position? Undoubtedly. If we can have stable prices, orpiiceswitb 
small variation, it must be best for trade. This slate ot things, I 
am afraidi will pass away if we do not do something. The farmers, 
having made money, reaJise their power. They are well off, and they 
have proved that they can hold cotton. At the Congress at Washing- 
ton the farmers talked to Lancashire, New England, and Southern 
States manufacturers. They asked, "How much cotton do you 
want ? " The manufacturers, being a suspicious people, suspecting ^^ 
ulterior motive, answered, '* U all depends on what counts wc arc 
going to spin. We do nol know whether the mills will run short lime 
or fuU time." So they fenced the question, and the planters did not 
knowwhethertheretiuirementswere 10, 12. or Umillion bales. Then 
said the farmer, " If you will not tell us the quantity, say what price 
you can afford to pay." " Oh, no," replied the manufacturer. " It is 
not a question of what we will pay. It is a question of what we can 
pay.'' Another manufacturer said, " It is this way. Our mills depend 
on buying cheaply and selling when the price goes up." What 1 would 
like us all to do, Jot this is what it comes to, is to get out of our heads 
our individual interests and to look at the interests of the whole trade. 
I ajn certain it is an economic tact that fluctuations of price by one man 
buying at Id. less than another are bad for trade. Such a man under- 
sells, and the man who has to pay more sells at a loss or closes his mill. 
Following two lean years, there has come this ^eat boom, the parallel 
to which no one can remember, but there will be a backset, 1 believe, 
ahortly, when stocks are full. In these circumstances I ask you to 
consider the offer of the fanner who said, " 1 will agree to deliver a 
certain quantity of cotton for a certain price for the whole twelve 
months," That is the idea. How is it to be arrived at ? It can be 
arrived at. No plan for making prices stable in which the spinner 
only is concerned can exercise lasting gcxxl. The plan must come from 
two sides acting together in a proper manner. 1 am confident, from 
the statements of the American repre^ientatives, that the farmers will 
accept such a plan if they are offered equitable terms. 

Baroo Cantovi, after congratulating the readers of the papere, 
said : Many of us forget the origin of our first meeting at Ziirich. 
Let us remember the condition in which we then were, and let us also 
remember that we shall very likely be in greater difficulties than ever 
a short time hence. There are so many spindles at work that if we get 
a good crop and no lack of material, the conditions will be such as 
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we have never known before. The Congress must remember that the 
farmers are now conscious of their power. Short time* I admit, is a 
very effective weapon, but it is very difficult for Continental spinners 
to join in such a movement- To them it is the worst of plans, and to 
avoid it tliey must do what tliey can with the raw material. We 
should join tlie planters in a friendly way. The establishment of a 
reserveof cotton, I think, presents no difficulties, and it is the only way 
in which to get a stable price of cotton. If we do not want to be 
entirely in the hands of the farmers, we must have a reserve. The 
old Romans used to keep in stock thousands and thousands of bushels 
of com, and why should not we do exactly the same thing with bales 
of cotton ? 



Herr Kuffler : 1 am much astonished to see from Mr- Lang's 
paper what a big stride this subject has made since I first introduced 
it at Zurich. We felt that it was a shame we should be the victims 
of Mr. Sully's extravagance, and that made us think of some scheme 
by which we could fight the manipulator. Then we did not think of 
making a stable price. We thought that fluctuations between 4d- 
and Gd. did not do much barm, but that fluctuations between Td. and 
9d. ought to be fought, I am not quite sure whether we are as much 
in need of such a scheme now as we were two years ago. Look at the 
course of the market during last year. After the conference of planters 
that took place in 1905, the price rose to 6d. Since then it has not 
changed much. The planters have arrived at a stable price without any 
very intricate scheme, and now that we have seen what the planter can 
do by his own effort we should, as Mr, Tattersall said, try to meet him 
and see what we can do with him. The American planter is wilhng to 
meet the spinner, and is fully aware of the fact that he has no more 
interest than the spiimcr in big speculations- Sufficient for the bme 
is the spread of the idea that it is necessary to have a stable price. At 
the same time, we should investigate the question, and not believe 
everything that is said even by the planter. Much more important 
even than the stable price is that we should do nothing to make the 
price of cotton go too low. More evil comes from a low price than from 
a larger price. Too low a price leads to a reduction of acreage, and a 
short crop. Low prices always increase for the time being the con- 
sumption of cotton, and lead to new companies and new mills springing 
up, and we feel the effect- We have more competition, and the follow- 
ing years less cotton and more speculation. If we do not follow Mr. 
Lang's views and try to buy up reserve stocks when cotton gets too 
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low. the planter wiU do it. They are building wai^hoases everywhere in 
order to be able to stock the cotton, and they have money. They do 
not need to hurry the cotton to the market. 1 can come to no other 
conclusion than that it is very important that reserve stocks of cotton 
should be accumulated, and that spinners should meet planters in that 
respect. If we rould arrive at some understanding and know what 
the planter is about, we should have achieved nio^t ol the things 
mentioned in the schemes that have been brojght forward. As to the 
proposal? of the Swiss Association, they can be referred to the Com- 
mittee, whc can ascertain the views on the subject of the various asBO- 
ciations afiUiated to the International Federation. 

Baron Cantoni : We must remember that, though it is all very 
well to depend on the fanners, we must seek help and power by organ- 
i^ng ourselves. 

Mr. E. Th A vrs (England) ; Since we melat Zurich we have travelled 
a long way in the direction of securing greater stability in the price 
of cotlcn. Tlie actic»n then taken has shown the world, including the 
planter and the speculator, that sjnnnere will not pay too much for 
their cotton. If that has led the planter to determine with equal 
strength of mind that he Will not take for his cotton less than an 
amount that will fairly remunerate him that is a big step. If Ibat is 
pursued lor some time longer it will help to eliminate our greatest 
enemy — the speculator. 

Mt- J- M, Thouas (Er^land] agreed with Mr Travis, He said : 
I do not see what advantage we should get by holding a 
million bales. The greatest safeguard of our interests is the 
International Federation. To make it successful, we must 
bear equal burdens. We must not suppose that because it is 
difhcult lor the Continental spinner to stop his mills, thexefore the 
English apioner only must stop. Equal burdens break no backs- 
The moment the Federation gets into such a position that the central 
committee can send out an orderfot every mill to pull up. we can control 
the price of cotton. We roust remember that aL must work together^ 
and fortify our Federation in such a way that each member is subject 
to the order oJ the central authority. With organised short time we do 
not need to lose much. In my opinion that is the only way to control 
the price of cotton. Whether the price is 5d. or 6d. Mr, Tattersall 
says did not make much difterence. but I think it does. We want 
to increase the number of consumersj and if we can supply goods at a 
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moderate price the people will use more. It does, therefore, in my 
opinion, make a di^erence whether the price is 5d., 6d,, or 8d- 

Baron Cantont : How will you stop Uie fall of the price to 4d. 
or less, by short time ? 

Mr, Thomas : 1 should not be anxious to stop the fall of price. 

Baron Catttomi : Then you will have cotton at 9d. the following 
year. Short time is an eiclraordinary remedy in a case of emergency, 

Mr. Thomas : 1 did not suggest that we should work short time, 
but I said if we were subject to instructions from our committee and 
the sellers of cotton knew we were subject to be called upon to work 
short time, that would be effective- 

HeiT Er«st Ritter vok Boschan (Austria) ; The proposal of 
Herr Brandt to buy cotton is one that Continental spinners are Hkely 
to agree upon. TTie Committee should have directions to find a way 
to carry out this proposal- 
Mr- W, H. Morris {EuglandJ : Short time a occasionally a dire 
necessity, and is not undertaken for the fun of the thing. My opinion 
is that we should walk slowly, and then we shall walk safely. There 
are two forces at work, one against too low a price, and the other 
against too high a price. These forces need watching a little before 
we take any other step- 

'J'he Chairman pointed out that they had no formal resolution 
before the Congress. 

Mr, E. Stawefield (England), speaking on Herr Lang's scheme, 
said ; 1 am convinced that a stable price will not guarantee us a proht. 
It b immaterial to the spinner and the manufacturer what the price 
may be so long as there b a margin. That margin I think we could 
gel with the aid of the schemes propounded. 

M- CA51MIR Hergbe (France) read the following paper on " Cotton 

Statistics " :-^ 

The Congress !ield at Manchester in June. 1905, decided to establish 
and to publish statistics on September 1st and March Ut of each year. 
wilh the object of making known to the spirmeis and manul^icturers 
interested the stocks of cotton held at the mills and in the warehouses 
for their account at the atjove- mentioned dales- 

These statishcs have had as a iirst advantage the grouping together 
of the spinners of the whole of the Continent, and at Ihe time of the 
next statu:iical issue one may count on the reply of all the spindles 
of Europe with very lew exceptions. 
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TTiis is a very encnuraging result. With such a new departure, 
one must always reckon on a rather lengthy period before obtaining 
the repbes of the whole of those consulted. 

These statistics arc of preat value, taken in conjunction with the 
figures furnished by the American monthly reports concerning the 
acreage and condition of tlie plant — reports beginning with June of 
each yeir— :uid with tho5C furnished by the ginners. beginning ^Ih 
Seplember, which give a very good idea of the size of the crop. 

It is, therefore^ for the sake of safeguarding the cotton industry, 
indispensable that the reports published— the acraage, and condition, 
and the ginners' rcporbi — should be above suspicion, and Rive con- 
fidence to those interested in them. 1 beheve that the American 
Government is doing its best to furnish exact informationf but I think 
when the Inlemational Institute of Agriculture, inaugurated at Rome 
in 1905, taJces this matter in hand, it will be able to furnish us with 
both exact and disinterested information on the real acreage of the 
annual plantation and on the yield of the crop after grnning. 

Speculation, mistress of the situation after three years of high 
prices, having enriched planters and all those who have taken part in 
the manipulationSp will not disappear all at once ; but seeing an adver- 
sary armed for the fight^ will perhaps show less boldness in her 
operations, and bring about a slackening off in the fluctuations of 
prices. 

Along with the reports of the ginners, one would be able to com- 
pare the figures of the spinners indicating their requiiements and the 
figures of the ginners indicating the size of the crop, and it would 
then be possible to form an idea of the price of the raw material. 
But you must always reckon with the speculators, who seem to have 
used cotton as the article easiest to manipulate, it being a prime 
necessity In the whole world. 

In order to put an obstacle in the way ol the fluctuations so 
ruinous to the industry due to the speculation, the desire has often 
been expressed to establish a reserve slock of cotton, to which each 
spinner would have to contribute at the rate ot say, 50 to 100 bales per 
10,000 spindles. 

With a stock thus created a stop could be put to the speculation 
by throwing a certain number of bales on the market, or by suppij-irg 
the spinners, who would then abstain from purchasing for some weeks, 
but the dif&culty is to form this reserve, as it would require a great 
deal of time- There would also have to be a considerable st^ to 
attend to the business connected with such an enterjjrKe, and the risk 
will always have to be faced of creating an upward tendency in prices 
in making the reserve. 

It would be essential that the Cotton Exchanges of Liverpool, 
Bremen, Havre and Genoa give weekly the details of their stocks 
of cottoo» stating which quantity ol bales belongs to tlie mills and 
which is intended for actual sale. 
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The necessity for very exact statistics is making itself all the more 
fclfcas, at this moment of industrial activity every country is Irymg. per- 
haps wrongly, to increase its mean? of production so as to reduce its 
cost, and to fight more advantageously on the common markets. 
One needs therefore to be informed as to what prospects there are as 
regards the raw material^ and to regulate one*s production in 
accordance, unless one wisbes to risk producing exaggerated rises 
which are the cause of ultimate losses to the industry when consumptioii 
slackens and the raw material returns to its normal level. 

In conclusion, allow mc to mention a fact which may interest 
all spinners, viz., the question, a.s it b spoken of now, of buying land 
in America, in the Southern States^ by industrials of The Contirent 
for the cultivation of cotton- This appears good and useful 
to me if it has the object of ascertaining tlie yield per acre of a 
well-cultivated piece of land, and of the eKact cost of the cotton ; 
this information would be very useful for the various trials of culti- 
vation in all our colonies. But if the end pursued is to create new 
centres of cultivation in America, it seems to me thai a mistake is 
being conamitted which may considerably inurje the expansion of the 
cultivation of cotton in the Colonies of the Continect. 

Naturally, the cotton produced in these new centres of American 
although it may be cheap, will follow the fluctuations of the regulating 
markets of New York and New Orleans, and thus give a new source 
of business and benefit to Americans j there will always be the tempta- 
tion of selhng at thehigh&st prices, and of realising an assured benefit 
instead of working up this cheaply -produced cotton, Lt being always 
preferable to make an immediate proht instead of running the chance 
of one after the cotton has been turned into yarns or goods- 



Mr. R- H. Jackson (England) theo read the following paper on 
" Cottoa Statistics and the Price of Cotton " : — 



The object of the collection of cotton statistics is, in my opiiuon, 
to endeavour to find out on behalf of the producer and the user 
what is a fair price for cotton. With an accurate knowledge of tlie 
crop, the stocks, and the consumption, it seems at the first glance 
as if one could arrive at a satisfactory estimate of the price, but the 
element of uncertainty in demand arises, and this, of course, introduces 
a factor which has a constantly varying efiect on the price. 

First, to consider the crop. With tlic arrangements at present in 
vogue it is quite possible to get an almost accurate account of the 
cotton grown in any one season at the end of that season, but by that 
time the question of that season's crop has lost its importance, and ail 
the anxiety is about the growing crop. 

Or to state the position in another way^ at the end of August^ 

1905, the commercial crop of American cotton was stated to be 
13,556^000 bales, but at that time the question was, how is the 
1906-1906 crop, which was then almost grown, gomg to turn-out ? 
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In the United States the Agriciiltura] Bureau issues in June an 
estimate of the acreage planted ; and trom June to October it issues a 
monthly report of the condition of the growing crop. 

This condition report is issued as a percentage, and is a comparative 
report, taking the figure 100 as representing an ideal condition. Of 
course, the percentage can be compared with that of the same date in 
previous years, and from this an estimate can be worked out ; but as 
the bases of the calculation arc estimates the result can only be anotlier 
estimate^ and, 1 think, not one to be relied upon. How indefinite 
and misleading this system is may be seen when authorities such a3 
Mr. J, R. MacColl (IVeaident of the New England Collon Manu- 
facturers' Association, Boston) and the well-known cotton expert, Mr. 
Sbepperson, djffcr as to the meaning of 100, as the standard. Mr, 
MacColl, ill fus address of April 25th, 190fl, says 100 equals a normal 
condition, whilst Mr, Sbepperson speaks in one of his pubhcations of 
last year o£ 100 as an ideal condition. 

Since this was printed I have seen an oBiciaJ de^tion of the 100, 
ashort summary of which is as follows ; — 

So many of the reports of the statistician of the Department of 
Agriculture are based upon a comparisoa with the " nonnal/' 
that it is a matter of the greatest importance that there should 
be a clear understanding of what the normal really means. 

To begin with, a normal condition is not an avfrage condition, but a 
condition above the average, giving promise ol rnorc than an 
avefUgA crop. Furthermore, a normal condition does not indi- 
cate a perfect crop, or a crop that is or promises to be the very 
largest in quantity or the very best in quality, that the region 
reported upon may be considered capable of producing. The 
normal indicates something less than this, and thus comes be- 
tween the average and the possible maximum, being greater 
than the former, and less than the latter. 

What does this mean ? 

It would, I think, be better to make a comparison of the actual 
condition with the condition oi the previous crop at the same period, 
instead of with an ideal which has never been attained. The U.S- 
Weather Boieau aho issues weekly reports, but these, like the reports 
of the Department of Agriculture, often seem to be pessimistic. 

In December tlie Agricultural Bureau issues a final estimate of 
the crop, hut for the past few years this has usually been so far wrong 
that no rchance can be placed upon it. 

It is^ however, not fair to blame the Bureau too much for this- 
Although it has been claimed that the methods are the best that can be 
devised short of an actual count, they are, as a matter of fact, oniy an 
elaborate and well-based system of intelligent guessing, as thcywcre 
called by one American Senator in Congress. 

The dissatisfaction with these reports led to the Census Bureau 
being instructed in !S00 to prepare a report of cotton ginned, based on 
reports torn the ginners. 
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It was considered, as every pound of cotton must be ginned before 
it can be marketed, that the ginnery ]s the only plane where an actual 
count can be obtained, and, thai as the gini^ing is practically over by 
the ead of January, a definite report could be obtained much earlier 
this way than by any other means, 

In 1500. when the first attempt at this method was made, the 
difference between the Census report foi the lSS^-1900 crop and the 
New Orleans figures for the commercial crop was less than | per cent. 
This difference arose almost entirely in one small group of counters 
where it was found on investigation that the reporting had not been 
properly done, 

A further attempt was made in IDOI, the final report of which, 
giving the total of the crop, was issued on April 13th, 1&02. 

The United States Congress, being impressed with the result of 
these two attempts, enacted a law establishing a permanent censua 
olfice — one section of this law instructed the office hereafter to make 
an annual canvass amongst the ginners, with an additional provision 
for preUminary reports at brief intervals. In reporting the aop of 
i^2, three reports were given and 626 special local agents were em- 
ployed, covering 685 counties out of 770. In these 6S5 counties 9^-3 
per cent- of the crop ot l&Ol was grown. In the remaining 85 counties 
tl»ere were in IMl only 217 active ginneries of small capacity, ginning 
63,482 bales, about * 7 per cent, of the total crop. 

These ginners were furnished with blank report forms and 
requested to report by mail simultaneously with the local agents. The 
result of tliis report was 10,784,473 bales, and the New Orleans 
report at the end of the season was 10,728,000, a difierence of 
60.000, say about i percent. 

Since 1903, the arrangements for collecting the statistics for this 
report have been considerably ejctended. For the 1905 crop 701 
agents were employed, and 10 reports issued, the final one on March 
20th. being 10.737,398 bales ginned and 40,122 bales to be ginned, 
making a total of 10,777,610 bales of 5001bs. each, including 230,497 
bales of lintera. 

The instructions given to the agents are very full and definite, 

including, amongst otiiers, the following :^ 

Every ginnery must be reported, including Chose idle and 

dismantlccl. 
Linters must be reported only in final reports. 
Search must be made for private ginneries. 
Reports must be collected by personal visits. 
If any ginner refuses information, the agent must do all he can 

to obtain a rcicable return elsewhere, and report the reason 

assigned for the refusaL 

Besides these directions, a blank card for making the return is 
sent to each agent for each ginnery, a copy of which appears on the 
next page. 
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EIGHTH REPORT— CROP OF 1905 

TIiIb Refvri nautl lidiidc til cvKd* i^BiiEd tnm crof vf IHS| irp En Jiddv; I, IMI 

Fifi) A^o, _ _^,_ . /floe 

Sf«/(?, NORTH CAROLINA; Counfy___ , 

Locahon of Ginnsry .. 
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Number of bales of coiluq ^finned fruciL crop of 190S. . 
up CO Januaiy 1 , 19Q6 . 



Square 
Round 



Rcmu'ka 



S*i Imlmirtlaai Athsr ilda. 



(SlfnBtaie.} 



11-41M 



Instructions, 



Every blank on the reverse side of thJa card must be filled 
out. If the establishment has ginned no cotton during the season 
to the date of the canvass, the word *'idle" should be written 
in the " bale " blank of the card ; if the ginnery has been destroyed 
or abandaned without ginning any cotton this season, the word 
" DismanUed " should be written. No estabhshment should be 
marked ^' Idle " or " DtsmaiilleJ " if it has ginned any cotton from 
the growth of 190Q. To illustrate: If only one bale hag been 
ginned, and that at the heginmng of the season, ttiis bale should be 
reported at each canva^^ throughout tbe season, and under the head 
of " Remarks " on the card, a proper explanation should be made, 
namely, that the ginnery has been burned, dismantled, or idle 
since ginning the product returned. 

Tbe to^ number of bales ginned by this establishment from 
the crop grown in 1905 must be reported. Report bales as 
pressed at ginneries, and do not reduce round bales to the square 
bale basis. 

If more than one ginnery is owned byone individual, or operated 
under one management, a separnte report must be made for each 
ginnery. 

The card should, \i possible, be signed by the owner or operator 
o£ the ginnery. 

Be careful to report correct post-office address of owner and 
operator. 

(Signed) S. N, D. Nohth, Du"ector. 
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By an Act of Congress, March 3rd, I8yy . it is enacted that if any 
person reiuses the information required, or gives false information, he 
n liable to a fine not exceeding 10,000 dollars, to which may be added 
iraprifionment ior a period not exceeding one year. 

The &ist eight report cards are similar ; the ninth, to be &lled 
up with the quantity ginned to January I6th, lt>Oij, requires in addition 
particulars of the weights ol the bales and an estimate oi the quaritity 
still to be ginned. The tenth is like the mnth, but the date on which it 
was to be filled up was not settled until it was ascertained how the 
ginnirg was progressing. The date fixed upon this year was March 
1st to loth. 

From these particulars it will be seen that the arrangements for 
making the report are very complete, and well thought out; and 
granted that the agents do their work thoroughly and meet with fair 
co-operation from the ginners there is no reasoii why a true and rebable 
repoTl should not be made. 

Alter ati examination of the crop statistics ajid estimates lor the 
past few years 1 do not consider it is at all possible to get at anything 
reliable until, at any rate, the January girmers' report is issued. Before 
this, of course, from the acreage report and the condition reports, both 
of which have not been trustworthy, a rough idea of what may be 
expected can be obtained, but how far it is worth the trouble is doubtful. 

Next, to consider the quantity of cotton in stock and tbc 
consumption. _ The stock of cotton in the hands of merchants at 
ports, afloat, in Liverpool, &c,, or what is known as the visible supply, 
has been regularly published, but the quantity in the hands of spinners 
until last year wa*i altogether a matter of estimate. 

However, last year the International Federation decided to obtain 
particulars oi stocks and consumption from its members, and the 
United States Census Bureau obtained the same from the United States 
spinners. 

In the report of August 31st, 1905, o[ the International Federa- 
tion, returns were obtained from 45,726,929 spindles out of 68,322,736 
in the countries covered ; and in the report o! stocks of March 1st, 
laOG, returns were obtained from 54.297,537 out of 73.394.900. 

The increases \n the returns were principally due to the in- 
clusion of Austria and fuller returns from Great Britain and France, 
It is to be hoped that the returns from Great Britain will shortly 
show as good a percentage as thoseof some of the other countries ; this 
coald be attained by reports being got from all the spinners, whether 
members of the Association or not, as it h already done on the 
Continent, 

The countries making these returnscontain, practically, the whole 
of the spindles in Europe, with the exception of tliose in Russia, 
Holland, Sweden, and Greece, or about 75,394.800 out of 81,274.000- 

The United Slates figures cover the whole of the mills in that 
country, the total given in last year's census report (Bulletin 25] being 
31,077.524 spindles. 

This is to say, out of a total number of spindles in the world of 
about 117.000.000, including 7,250,000 in India. Japan, and China, 
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Otoch princtpiljy use East IndJao cottoiij reports have been received 
from 7B.375,3&1. 

Wiih the stock and coiuumptioD of so large a proportion of the 
American -using spindles definitely reported it should be quite possible 
for a reliable estimate of the total to be made out. 

When the final Rinners' report is to haad, together with the other 
figures available, including the slock and consumption reports of the 
Federation and the Census Bureau of the previous year— possibly the 
March stock report of the Federation — it should be quite leasible to 
see if there is sufficient American cotton to last till the next crop is 
available. And if it was seen that there would be a shortage steps 
could be taken to meet it. 

Tliis information will prevent markets being upset by reports 
originated by speculators. 



The following resolution, proposed by M. J, de Hemptinne, was 

then submitted to the Congress, and unanimously adopted : — 

" That a Commission be appointed consisting ol three persons 
selected by the Committee or such of its members as may be 
deputed for tlie purpose to act on the instructions and be under 
the control of the International Committee. 

" It shall be the duty of such Commission to collect information 
on the baling, handling, marketing, and shipping of American 
cotton, and consult with the authorities of the various Cotton 
Exchanges and the Associations oi Spinners and American 
Cotton Planters, with a view to drafting new contract forms 
for the purchase of cotton which shall he fair as between 
buyer and seller, the same to be submitted by the International 
Committee to the various associations comprising the Inier- 
national Federation," 

Mr. S. M, Johnson (India) asked if the Committee had considered 
the advisability oi pieparing a resolution on the lines of his suggestion 
with regard to damp in East Indian Cotton, 

The Chairman : The Committee has had the matter under con- 
sideration, and has come to be the conclusion that it can be dealt with 
by the Commission just appointed. The Congress may rest assured 
that the questioo wiD not be lost sig^ht of. 



The Congress adjourned at noon. 
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THIRD DATS PROCEEDINGS. 

Wedkesdav, JUh'E 27th- 

The Chairman of the International Committee, Mr. C. W. Macar-\, 

presided. 

Ur. BktACASA ajmooDced that he had received the following 
tet^fram : — 

" The GermaQ Colonial Cotton Growing Association extends its 
heartiest greeting to the Third International Cotton Congress ; it 
offers its assistance in the important work of opening up new cotton 
areas and wishes all success to its deliberations." 

The chaJimanw;i5 requested to reply to the telegi^jn, reciprocating 
the good wishes that had been conveyed. 

Mr, J, C. Atkins (England) read the following paper, which he 
prefaced witli the remark that if the efEorts of the British Cotton 
Growing Association and of the Continental associations continued 
their success a great many of the evib which had been spoken of during 
the two previous days would be done away with. 

Tlic Work o[ the Bndsh Cotton Crowing Assoaatian. 

The necessity for persevering with the work engaged in hy the 
various associations to enlarge the area of cotton cultivation, and thus 
increase the supply, is still urgent ; in fact, it is not too much to say 
that the position grows more serious each year. 

The American crop of 1904-6 was the latgcst overgrown, amounting 
to 13,600,000 bales, Tlie price of middling American went down in 
Janua.ry, 1905, to 3'74d, ; aft erwards^ although the supply was ample, 
the talk of reduced acreage caused a gradual rise, with many fluctua- 
tions, and the market has been at the mercy during the whole season 
of the vendors of sensational reports of damaged crops, reduced 
yield, Sec. The price in DecembM reached 6-42d. Since that date 
there has been a gradual decline, but there is every appearance of 
an advance in the near future. 

The crop of American cotton last season is now acknowledged to 
be about 11.000,000 boles, or a reduction of nearly 3,000,000 liales. 

Thc Egyptian crop is also expected to be less than the preWous 
season, and in India the weather in many parts has been exceedingly 
unfavourable, and consequently the yield of cotton is greatly reduced ; 
thus the outlook for supply is not cheerful, and added to this is the 
extraordinary increase in the number of spindles all over the world, 
bat particularly in Lancashire^ one important feature of this increase 
being that the majority of new mills are for spinning Egyptian 
qualities. 
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In the report on Egypt and the Soudan, recently issued by Lord 
Cromer, tlie following significant reference- is toa^lfi t° the prospects 
of cotton in Egypt : — ■'*-■,', 

"Sir Vincent Corbett in his Egypti la "Estimates draws 
attention to the fact that, although of recent j^ean the acres of 
land under cotton had been steadily increasing, the iptal of the 
crop had remained stationary, and had even difeini^hfd. The 
total crop in the year 1904-5 was 6,353,000 kantars^.Ttis was 
less than the crop of the preceding year (6fC09,00O''Ilantjrfi}, 
than that of 1901-3 (6,370,000 kantars). than that of 18?9 1&00 
(6»GlO,000 kaiilais) and than that of 1897-8 (6.543,000 kailtafa).- 
it is also stated on undoubted authority that the quality oi 
the cotton tends to deteriorate. There can be no question as 
to the gravity cjf these facts. They deserve the very serious 
attention both of the Government and of all interested in the 
cultivation of cotton in Egypt." 

We are therefore still face to face with the problem which has been 
so ably described before, viz.. tlie urgent need for widening the area 
of growth both of American ani Egyptian qualities. 

Another development which is fraught with great possibilities is 
thai the American planters and merchants are combining to limit 
wherever possible the area of cultivation, and also to keep back cotton 
when grotvUf in order to influence the market pnce. The only effectual 
remedy against these tactics is to open out fresh fields for cotton 
growing. It is said by many authorities that the Southern States of 
America are capable of producing enormously increased quantities, 
and that it is madness to attempt to compete: on the other hand. 
Others say that the capabilities of the States are limited, particularly 
in the supply of labour. Whichever view is correct, the fact that the 
cotton trade depends for lhree-fourth.s of its raw material on America 
renders it an absolute duly en th? part of English and Conrinental 
spinners to use every effort to find other sources of supply. 

The British Cotton Growing Association recognises fufly the magni- 
tude and difhculty of the task it has undertaken, but having taken 
the work in hand, every effort will be made to carry it to a successful 
issue. The same spirit animates the Continental associations, and, 
all working with one common object, difficulties will be overcome 
and success attained. 

The objects and desires of the British Cotton Growing Association 
were fully described last year by Mr. J. Arthur Hutton. and ft is not 
therefore necessary for me to repeat the tale so well told. 1 \vill 
content myself by stating the present position, and giving a short 
account of the work in the various Colonies and Dependencies. 

During the past year the subscriptions to the Association's capital 
have amounted to about £30,000, the total amount subscnbed to dato 
being £333,000. 

Various efTorls are being made which it b hoped will greatly inciease 
the capital, and thus enable the Association to proceed more rapidly 
with the work in hand, All classes have subscribed— employers and 
employed, merchants, cotton brokers, yam agents, shippers, caLco 
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printers, bleachers, banip'^d insurance compames, railway com- 
panies, colliery owruei^; breitets, Sec. 

It is fully expecicd'lhat much c>[ the capital subscribed will be 
expended in pi^o^r'- and educational ^Lx^rk, but it is ccn6dent]y 
believed thai in adCHtion to p^o^'iding an allemative supply of cotton, 
a Juciative business will be built up, and the shareboldeis receive 
£ome return, oii'their capital. 

DegrUWjwith the work of the Association, it must be again stated 
that tEitt object is not to become growers of cotton, but to encoura^ 
and'ttTftJst others in the work, provide ginning and baling machinery, 
-ahiLattend to the marketing of the cotton. During the past year, 
■ ijcspjte many discouragements, progress has been niade, and the 
Association feels that success will ultimately be achieved. 

INDIA. 

Tlie Assuctation has succeeded in arousing the Government of 
India to the necessity of strenuous eftorts being made to improve the 
quality of the cotton grown, and by means of improved cultivation 
to increase the quantity. The Agricultural Deparlment has taken up 
the question — duly qualified men are conducting experiments in 
various districts, seed farms have been established, and efforts are being 
made to improve the position of the ryots or small native planters, 
and so enable them to avail themselves of any improved methods 
of cultivation, and to secure proper seed. With this object it is prob- 
able an attempt will be made to mtroduce Agricultural Banks similar 
to those which have t>een such a great success in Egypt. Large 
cwperi meats are being made with tree cotton, several varieties 
of which have grown wild in many parts of the country. Owing to 
adverse climatic conditions no definite results have been secured; 
sufficient Glutton is grown, however, to give hopes of success in the 
future. The experiments are being continued. 

In Sind (North-west India) where the conditions are somewhat 
similar to Egypt, ex|>eriments with several varieties of Egyptia.n seed 
are being carried on by the Government Agricultural Department, 
under the direction of Mr. Fletcher (who, by-the-way, is a Lancashire 
man), the Assistant Director of Agriculture. The results are very 
encouraging ; a lot of eleven bales grown last season sent tc tlie 
Association has recently been sold at 9d, per pound. The price of good 
fair Egyptian on the same day was lOd, per pound. Messrs. Ralli 
Bros, have imported about five hundred bales of the same cotton, 
which they value at lod. There is therefore everj" encouragement to 
push forward vigorously the growth of Egyptian cotton in this 
Province, Mr. Fletcher is very sanguine that it can be profitably 
grown, and in large quantities. The Association, in order to assist 
the cflorts of the Indian Government, has agreed to contribute £10,000 
towards the expenses incurred in placing the industry on a better 
basis. 

A few years ago it was confidently predicted that it would be iin- 
possible to do any good in India, but the Association is now confident 
that by the selection of seed, improved cultivation, careful ginning, 
and the keeping of different varieties separate, vcrj" great results can 
be obtained. 
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WEST raniEs. 

Marked success has attended the efforts of the Association in the 
various West Indian Islands, 

The question was eagerly taken up by Sir Darnel Morris, tbe 
Imperial Director of Agriculture, who has done everything possible 
to make the mdiKtry a success. These islands are the home of the 
Sea Island variety, and this quality was found the most adva^ntageous 
to grow there. Although it is only four years since the industry was 
BtarteJ it has rapidly developed, and is now on a commeccial basis. 
The cotton is o£ a very fine quality, and has fetched prices ranging 
from 12d. to 20d. per pound. 

The foUowing extracts arc from a report by Sir Daniel Morris : — 
" A comparison of the figures foi the two years 1904 and 1905 
is as follows: — 



y«tf. 


No.ofBtf«i 


w-iotj i« P-...«^. EHlnuled Vain* of both 


19<H 

1905 


S,«3& 
3,956 


69(^,981 

1,123,800 


£30,056 
£63,391 



" As the West Indian cotton industry is a new one (it was 
Started only four years ago) the result must be gratifying to all who 
are interested in the welfare of these Colonies, and especially ao to 
the British Cotton Growing Association, whose valuable assistance 
has been of great service in fostering cotton growing in Ihb and 
other portions of ihc Empire. 

*' The prospects of the crop of 1906 now l>cing shipped are 
very promising. The total yield will probably show a considerable 
increase on that of 1905. Judging by the results of the sales that 
have already been made, prices are likely to be fully maintainecl. 

" The first shipment of new-crop cotton from Barbados was 
recently sold at the rate of 16d. and 16id. per pound. A small 
shipment of five bales from St. Vincent obtained 17d. per pound. 

'' 1 will add that this Department will continue to watch over 
and encourage the industry in ^vevy possible way. Already syste- 
matic efforts are being made to supply the planters vAih selected and 
disinfected seed for planting for the crop of 1907. 

'* We may now regard the West Indies as practically indepen- 
dent of the United Stales in the matter of seed supply. Owing lo 
the fact tbat the best West Indian has obtained on an average higher 
prices than cotton produced in the Sea Islands, appLcations arc 
being received from Florida and Georgia for improved seed from 
the West Indies. Similar appLcaticns are also being received from 
Cuba, Porto Rico, and tbe French Indies." 

Tlie a[:pUt:ation for seed from Florida and Georgia is very 
significant, as only two years ago the sale of seed from these places lo 
the West Indies was prohibited, com pet: lion being feared. The 
results have proved that these fears were well founded. 

Tlie President of the British Cotton Growing Association, (Sir 
Alfred L. Jones)^ has sent to Sir Daniel Morris a number of gold aud 
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ulvcr med^ for presentation to tlie groweis of the l^eat cotton id the 
i-arioQ^ t^Laads, This generous gifr is ttmch appreciated, and tbeie 
will be keen competition for the prizes. 

Whilst giving all credit to ihe excelleni work done by Sir Danitl 
Morris and Ids able assufants. the Association can justly claim that 
the CAtablJshmeiit of this industry is due in a great ineastire to its 
efforts. 

Several ginning factcnics have been cstablbhed with tbe Assoda- 
tioo's assistance, and recently a mill has been erected in Barbados 
for cmshing the seed, and if successful will be loUoived by others. 
There is a good local demand for tbe oil» and the seed cake is used lor 
feeding callle. The production of cotton bids fair lo bring renewed 
prosperity to the West Indies, and the eiflorts of the Association will 
be amply rewarded. 

BRITISH CENTRAL AFRICA, 

Cotton growing was taken up enthusiast (cally two jwais ago by 
the European farmers in the neigbbourbood of Blantyre ; unfortunately 
in the pa^t two seasons the weather has been very unfavourable, and 
several of the plantations were a failure. In addition to the bad 
weather conditions, most of the planters were in total ignorance of the 
proper kind of land required, methods of cultivation, &c. Some 
were very successful, and very fine cotton from Egyptian seed has been 
grown. About 4,000 bales were produced last season, and much 
more is expected lliis year. Tbe Government have sent out Mr. 
Samuel Simpson, an expert having a good knowledge of growing 
Egyptian cotton ; he has recently issued a very interesting and 
instructive report. He e:cpresses his conviction that in tlie near 
future British Central Africa will produce a good crop of Egyptian 
cotton. 

Efforts are being made through the Government to induce the 
natives to grow cotton, and large tpianliJies of seed have lieen dis* 
tnbuted. Difficulties of transport vi,il} have to be overcome ; the 
railway in course of construction will be of great assbtance, and the 
Government will be urged to make good roads as feeders. 

The Association has spent a considerable amount of money to 
start the industry, end firmly beheves that ultimately success will be 
attained. 

BRITISH EAST AFRICA. 

It has been provt^d that good cotton can be grown from Egyptian 
seed on the coast lands and also in the neipbbourhood of Lake Victoria 

Nyanza, 

The Government is much interested in the work, and appointed 
over a year ago an expert from Egypt, who reports most favourably. 
It is confidently bcLeved that a profitable industry will soon be 
established. 

The Association has erected a ginnery near Mombasa, and has 
order consideration a scheme to greatly extend the area under cul- 
tivation, by encouraging settlers and natives to plant cotton, and by 
opening buying centres, A representative will be sent out. who 
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will superintend the buying, ginning, and shipping, and also distribute 
seed to plaateTS, and in ev&ry possible way assist in the dcvelopmeat 
of the industry. 

RHODESIA. 

In Ihis enormous territory the experimenl*i have jwoved that 
good cotton can be grown. Work on a large scale is about to be 
commenced by the Association, the British South Atrica Company, 
and olher^. Here Egyptian and good stapled American cotlon will 
be grown. About 200 bales (Egyptian) were recently sold in 
Liverpool at 6d. and Sd. pei lb. 

SOUTH AFRICA. 

In Cape Colony, Natal, the Transvaal, and Otange Riv^ Colonies 
much interest has been created, and the Association has received 
samples from many planters who have grown very good cotton experi- 
meatally. Every encouragement ba5 been given, and a large number 
of hand gins sent oul. and also specially selected seed. In these 
Colonies it \^ a question if cotlon can be produced profitably, owing 
to the cost of labour. 

Jn a recent dispatch, Lord Selhonic writes as follows : — 

'■ Experiments have been conducted by the Agricultuial 
Department (Transvaal) at several stations. Some excellent 
samples of American cotton have been secured, which have 
attracted much favourable comment in Manchester, and al 
the Cotton Exhibit in London. These samples have been 
valued at Id, to IJd, per pound more than samples of the 
American-grown cotton^; of the ^ame class. There is an extensive 
area in the Low VcJd, particularly on the Lower Eastern slopes of 
the Draken*»bcrg, in which it seems probable that cotton can be 
grown profitably, providing the same quality of lint can l>e 
maintained, and if transport, freight, and other charges combined 
are not loo high to leave a margin ol profit. Fifty acres are under 
cotton on our farm this year, from which seven to ten tons of Unt 
may be expected, suflicient, I think, to give us data to the economic 
possibilities of establishing the industry.^' 

SOUDAN, 

There are great possibilities in Upper Egypt and the Soudan for 
the growth ot Egyptian cotton. The development is retarded by the 
scarcity of labour and want of water; both these will he remedied in time. 
The population is rapidly increasing, confidence has been restored, 
and efforts are bcmg made to provide irrigation works fed by water 
from the Nile. Lord Cromer is giving the question liis earnest attention, 
as will be seen Jrom the report previously referred to, 

WEST AFRICA. 

On the West Coast of Africa we have several (polonies where 
cotton 15 indigenous, and has been grown by the natives for ages. 
The cotton Is mostly of inferior quality, fair staple, strong but coarse, 
and brown in colour. It has been used locally, and woven into native 
cloths. The Association has set itself to encourage the natives to 
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grow better cotton, and in increasmg quaniities. With this object 
good seed has been largely distributed^ gjmieneg have been erected, 
and buying agencies eslablished. 1 will brieily describe the work in 
each Colony. 

SIERRA LEONE. 

!n tills Colony cotton has long been grown by the natives, bat 

of a poor quality, and scarcely suitable for Laneashire- In order to 
introduce a better quality of cotton, the Association took up a large 
tract of lan^l at Moyamba on the railway, and commenced experiments 
with various classes of seed- A large portion of the land {although 
selected by two experts) turned out unsuitable, and mndb of the 
planting proved a failure. However, on some plots good results 
have been obtained^ and a large quantity of seed has been secured 
which should next season produce a good crop, having been to some 
extent acclimatised. Valuable data as to the best time for planting, Ac, 
have been collected, and the various chmatic conditions carefully 
noted, so that next season, profiting by the experience gai.ned, mudi 
better results are confidently looked for. 

A large ginning and baling plant was erected last year, and the 
Association hopes that next season sufficient cotton will be grown in 
the Colony to keep the machinery fully employed. The main efforts 
of the Association in thi? Colony are directed towards encouraging the 
natives to grow cotton from improved seed, and guaranteeuig to 
purchase seed cotton from them. The manager is very sanguine thai 
a very large quantity of cotton will be planted, and the District 
C'Jmniissioners have been instructed to do everything possible 
to encourage the natives. The manager will visit as many districts 
as possible before the planting season, and explain to the chiefs the 
advantage oi cotton growing. The Governor (Mr, Probyn) is very 
anxious to introduce cotton, as he is convinced that some new product 
for export is necessary for the prosperity of the Colony. 

Taking all tilings into consideration, despite the apparent failures 
of the past two seasons, the Association looks confidently to the 
future. 



GOLD COAST. 

For two years an experimental farm has been carried on at 
Labolabo, on the Volta River, hy the Government of the Gold Coast, 
and the Association has contributed a considerable amount towards 
the expenses- The results have been satisfactory, and good cotton 
has been groitn from American seed. The natives have also been 
encouraged to plant cotton, and the expert in charge, Mn Eh Fisher^ 
in his latest report says :— 

'*ThE natives are gradually taking up the growing of cotton; 
considerably over 2,000 acres have been planted this year in tliis 
chstnct. C>n several short trips I made, I found fields planted 
entirely with cotton, and not, as formerly, mixed up with other 
field products. When a buying and ginning centre is eslabhsbed 
at Labiolabo, there is no doubt that the acreage planted will be 
further increased/^ 
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Mr. Fisher has just returned home on leave, and expresses himself 
very confident that cotton growing can be successfully carried on as 
a native industry in the Gold Coast. 

So satisfied is the Association ^*ith the prospecU that arrange- 
nents have been made to take o\"cr the work hitherto done by the 
Government, they giving a grant towards the cost. It is intended to 
push matters on very energetically, hand gins and presses have been 
sent out. and next season a power ginnery will be erected- Representa- 
tives have been appointed to continue the plantation, and to encourage 
the natives to increase the growth ol cotton^ a-nd assure them that all 
the cotton they grow will be bought at a fair price. It is confidently 
ex|>ected that very shortly several thousand bales oi cotlon will bfi 
produced m this Colony, and that the efiorts of the Association will 
be lolly justified. 

SOUTHERN NIGERIA. 

It b in Lagos (which haa recently been incorporated with Southern 
Nigeria) that the greatest development has taken place. The Associa- 
tion started a small ginnery at Aro, Abeokuta, on the railway, about 
60 miles from the coast, in 1903, the total number of bales exported 
in that year being 200, In the following year another ginnery was 
erecteJ at Ibadan, and 2,000 t^ales were shipped. In 1905 this was 
increased to 5,000, and this year over 10,000 bales are espected. 

Last year it was found necessary to erect a large ginning plant 
with a hydraulic press. Tliis was put on the Moor Plantation at 
Ibadan, and has been kept iuily occupied during the past season. 
The great increase in the quantity of cotton being delivered to the 
ginneries over last year is shown by the following figures :— 



1905. Bales, 

Jantiary 48 

February 104 

March 241 



1906. Bales. 

January -. , . 106 

February 387 

March 863 



It will be necessary either to enlarge one of the present ginneries or 
erecl anotlier one before aext season, and also to place small ginneries 
in several outlying stations. 

Recently the Association has sent out an oi] millT which, if success- 
ful, will prove a source of income, and by using up the seed on the 
spot reduce the cost of production, 

Tlie narives of the Hinterland of Lagos are all agriculturists, and 
take readily to growing cotton. The plantation at Ibadan has not 
up to now proved very successful, but some good cotton has been 
grown from various American seeds. It appears that the frrst year's 
plantings are rarely satisfactory, particularly in virgin soih The 
experimental plantings are being continued, so as to establish a good 
reliable seed fann, also to find out the proper season to plant and other 
mtormation about chmate, soil, &c. It is necessary tohndan imported 
or hybrid variety that is better than the native, which is rough and 
poor in colour, but fair in staple and. strong. 

A small plantation has been started at Oyo, the centre of a large 
agricultural population, and cotton of good quality has been produced- 
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Hand gins have been sent there* and a good road is in course of con- 
struclion lo Ibadan, which will be suitable for motor traffic should the 
quantity of cotton and other products warrant this means of trans- 
port. The manager reports that cotton is coming in freely from the 
natives, and the pro.spects are very good. 

In Meko, Ilesha, laeyin, Agege, and other districts, buying centres 
arc being established, and as communication by rail and road is im- 
proved, the operations of the Association will be greatly enlarged; 
the cotton grown at Meko and Agege is very superior and worth 30 
to 40 points on American. 

The Lagos railway is being extended upwards toward.s the Niger, 
and every effort will be made to mduce the Government to push thife 
on as rapidly as possible, and at the same time to provide roads as 
feeders, so that many fertile districts which ace now inaccessible may 
be tapped. 

The quality of cotton from Lagos now coming forward b better than 
that of last year's crop, thus showing that the natives are using better 
seed and taking more care in its cultivation. Most of the shipments 
have fetched prices ranging from the value oi Middling American to 
30 points on. Several lots have been sold at 25 to 40 points on, this 
being the quality most needed in Lancashire. One native planter 
has been very successful, and the Association has awarded him a priac, 
f 10. This will no doubt be an incentive to others to grow better 
cotton. The Association has the control of most of tbe seed, and 
all except the best is being shipped home, pending the erection of the 
oil mill, thus preventing the use of poor seed. 

Mr. Birtwistle, the Commercial Intelligence Officer appointed 
by the Government, has travelled over a great part of the Lagos 
Colony, and reports very favourably on the prospects — he was 
astonished at the quantity of cotton grown by the natives. He will 
no doubt urge upon the Government the necessity cf transport 
facilities being provided as soon as possible. 

In other parts of the Colony work is being energetically carried on. 
At Onitsha on the Niger, experiments are being continued, and although 
the past season has been unfavourable, much of the cotton having 
suffered from blight, some good parcels have been shipped home. 
Several varieties of American have produced good results, a good 
quality of native cotton has been found, and a shipment realised 20 
points on. The seed from the best lots is being carefully looked after^ 
and will be distributed for the next season's planting. 

At the Uhomi plantation fair results have been obtained. Repre- 
sentatives of the Association have travelled over very large tracts of 
country, encouraging the natives to grow cotton, and the prospects 
of the industry being taken up largely are very bright. Hand gins 
have been provided, and the cotton is sent to Onitsha for shipment- 
A few months ago a large eihibition was held at Onitsha, organised 
by the Government o6icials» and was attended by representatives 
of nearly every tribe in the Colony, some coming over 100 miles. The 
plantation and ginnery of the Association were visited by thousands, 
and the keenest interest was taken in the work. Large numbers 
returned to their homes with the determination to grow cotton, and 
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biing it to the ginnery. The promise of seed and a certain market 
for the cotton when grown was much appreciated. The people are 
agriculturists, and as the land is suitable for cotton, and in many 
parts there is a large poptilation, the prospects for the future are very 
eii(X]uraging. 

There is no doubt that the cotton -growing industry is now firmly 
established in this Colony, and the knowledge that the Association 
has guaranteed to purchase ^t a fixed price ail cotton grown has 
given confidence, and the Association is now convinced that a very 
large quantity of usefiil cotton will be grown in the immediate future. 

NORTHERN NIGERIA, 

In this Protectorate there is an eiionnous quantity of land (larger 
than the whole of Texas) suitable for cotton growing, and a large 
population of agricultuiiits oi a type superior to that of the natives 
nearer the coast. Cotton has always been grown in this territory, 
and there is a very large business in native cotton cloths. Various 
sorts oi cotton are grown, and care will be taken to secure seed from 
the best qualities, and thus establish a good reliable type of cotton. 

The Association has started operations, being convinced from 
the reports of its representatives that good results could be teasotiably 
expected. A ginnery has been erected at Lokoja, on the Niger, and 
arrangements have tieen entered into with the Njger Company, wliereby 
they Will buy cotton at their various stations and deliver to the 
Association's ginnery. The Government will also assist in trans- 
porting the cotton, and the officials of the Government and of the 
Niger Company have been instructed to give every tacihty and to 
encourage the natives to plant cotton. The ginnery commenced 
working in January, and has tieen kept continually busy, turning out 
aix>ut 300 bales of ^OOlbs. each per month. In all probabihty the 
ginnery will have to be largely increased in the future. Next season 
a small plantation will be started to act as a seed farm, and as an 
object-lesson in cultivation. There is httle doubt that as soon as the 
ntaives realise that aJl cotton grown will find a read\' market at a 
fair price an enormous increase will take place. Persons who have 
visited the country say it is an ideal cotton land, and that the people 
will certainly go in for cotton growing largely, as it is the most suitable 
product they can grow. The Association therefore loolca forward 
with great confidence to Northern Nigeria supplying before long a large 
part of Lancashire's needs. 

There is one great obstacle to a rapid extension of cotton growing, 
and that is the want of transport. Every effort is tieing made to 
indtice the Government to devote Impenal fund^ to provide railwa}^ 
and roads, and establish a ^ood service of steamers on the Niger. Thi* 
question of transport is of vital importance, and the Colony cannot 
be developed, nor can the British Cotton Growing Association carry 
its schemes to a sLiccessful is^ue^ if this b not provided- 

His Majesty's Government have recently appointed Mr. Gerald 
C. Dudgeon (a gentleman who has had a large agricultural experience 
in India. Ac), as Superintendent of Agriculture for the British West 
African Colonies and Protectorates, He has been travelling for 





to odMff 
iflnaati 
rtuCninMiiii TWieceBt 
cOttam bdd at Ae lapcnil Ivtitvle, 
Lomdaa, Mamchesta^ LmtpobL a«d OUkaa vac objtct 'hBSoas, 
aad crested ^cM smpaatamaa^ tl« ibsbj rhnaM ^ ^fc vlw visited 
dkCB, SuBplcs U oottoA fnm afl parts of tbe Empm o4 vanoiB 
qaifitiei wac shpwn, aad Ik SK^st ?<:ep4ical vsalor vas UMVioucd 
not tlwre is gnat giniinM c€ a f-^c^ssM iseve to tte mric of the 

Frcrm tiiis brief svnnnary o< tbc woric akeady accomplisbed* it 
wjII bp seen that it has beea proved that cotton of all grades can be 
grown wiihtn ibt Britisfa Eznpire. U^ny tfisappoaitiiieots have been 
met with, bot modi expeheoce has been gamed, and tbe Associatioru 
encooraged by tbe §^jcces^es. win prrsevere until the industry is placed 
Oft a iOWMl basis in those Colonies mcKt soiled to tbe growth of cotton. 
It u noi only netxss^ry to grow cotton, but to produce it at such a 
ptici^ that it may be deliver^ ia England to yield a profit lo all con- 
rerned. The Association is sanguine that this can be done, and 
firmJy behcves that tbe time b not far distant when a su&dcnt supply 
wlJt he ohiained to render the cotton trade of England in a great 
fDea»tJrc independent of Amenca for its raw material. 

Special aUentjon is being paid to the prepaiation and baling of 
the rntt^ir, anH Tbe bales marked B.C.G.A. compare very favourably 
witik Ihoitc comiD^ irtim Amenca. 

Tlic njitions of Europe are all looking to the development of their 
Colojiiwi, anpJ the Cotton Growing Associations are taking their share 
kn thii fircal work. If by Iheir united efforts miUions of bales can be 
[iTorlu'.r-d {4n'l I fiee no reason why this should not be accomplished) 
whttt an imj*rtut will be given to the trade between the Countries and 
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their Colonies. The possibilities are immense, and worth all the hard 
work anJ self-sacrifice ttiat wiU be necessary to en^^ure success. In 
conclusion, I claim that the British Cotton Growmg Association ha£ 
justified its existence, It is engaged in a truly Imperial work, and 
is steadily pushing forward^ undaunted by failures here and there, 
towards the ultimate reahsation ol the most sanguine expectations, 

KoMMERZiENRAT Emil Stark (G^iDiany) then read hh pap^r on 

" Cotton Growing in the German Colonies " : — 

The Secretary of the British Cotton Growing Association, Mr. 
John C- Atkins, has already convincingly shown the necessity for 
increasing the sources of cotton supply. He Jias further pointed out 
that in this object the British ajid Continental cotton interests are 
entirely one, ihey have the same ideal before them, that of opeoing new 
sources of supply m their colonies, auti they hope through united efforts 
to attain the desired success. The speech of the Pnme Minister of 
England, which country possesses the oldest and largest cotton spinning 
and manufacturing industry in the worid, has for us cotton spinners 
great si^ihcance. A few weeks ago, at the reception of the deputation 
of the British CullLJii Growing Association, the United Chambers of 
Commerce, and the Cotton Industrial Workers, he declared to the 
members oi the deputation that he had never before received a depulation 
of such impttrUtnce, so far-reaching in Us aims, and so eminent, and 
which had in view the providing of a sure supply of raw material for 
the cotton industry of Great Britam. 

This assertion, out of the mouth of one so high and competent, 
absolves me from the necessity cf adding that the promotion of the 
cotton supply for the German indiistry is also a vital question, and that 
we must work in iinion with our other colleagues, so that the material 
for the clothing ot our ever-increasing population will be secured for 
the future. 

Like our friends in England and France, we place our greatest 
hopes in the development ol cotton cultivation in Africa. It is 
Africa which, crossed by the Equator, appears to be the most suitable 
land for cotton planting, on account of its geographical position, 
the fniltfulness of its soil, its dense population, and the fact that 
the cotton plant is indigenous. 

We have, with other nations, the same obstacles to fight : means of 
transport are lew and consequently dear, cattle disease is commoD^ 
and the natives are extremely indolent. 

We believCn however, that we can overcome these difficulties, 
at a not far distant date, by patiently training the natives to 
cultivate cotton, by the introduction of the plough, and by better 
and more productive seed. 

According to the reckoning of acknowledged authorities in the 
United States, the co^l of production since the end of the last century 
has riien about 3t cents per pound. This is caused by advances in 
labourers* wages and ground rents. 

From 1890 to 1900 5 to 6 cents per pound was thought a favourable 
price for the farmer, to-day it is said that 9 cents would hardly 
give him any profit. 
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We have now come to the period when, with the cheap virgin 
soil of the European colonies in Africa, and by attending to the 
training of the powerful negro element (which m the United States 
is the largest portion of the cotton-grou-ing population), we may hope 
to enter into successful and peaceful competition with American 
cotton producers, or rather to successfully supplement their efforts- 
England, France, and Germany, with their costly plantations and 
experiments, do not expect immediate success ; they build for future 
generations. Their project is the gradual creation of a aew great 
source for the most important textile fibre in the world, and the hope 
of raising the black races at the same time. We believe that nothing 
could be more beneficial, and have a better effect on the training of the 
natives, than the cultivation of cotton and the payment of satisfac- 
tory wages to the labourer. One of England's greatest glories is the 
achievement of freeing and raising the negro race, 

England has by the abnegation of important special interests 
brought about the freeingof the negro slaves, and with great struggles 
promoted it alsoinotherStates* She will only be true to her tradition 
if, through promoting the cotton trade in Nigeria, on the Zambesi, and 
in her other African territories, she assures this mighty industry for 
the future, and at the same time seeks to further the interests of the 
negro race. Germany has followed these endeavours with wannest 
sjmipathy. We are very pleased that in this great cause English, 
French, and Germans compete in an eager and friendly race toward 
the same goal. 

There can be no doubt that every development of cotton growing 
in our colonies increases their worth, adds to the wealth of the natio:!, 
and that every increased export is almost regularly followed by a 
greater import of manufactured goods. 

The German " Kolonial Wirtschaftliche Komilee '' (Committee 
for Colonial Enterprise) extends its operations over Togo, German 
East Africa, Cameroon, and part of German South West Africa. 
Existing organisations for cotton growing as well as the cotton schools 
will be assisted in e^-ery way. Tte aim is to induce the natives to 
grow cotton in the l>est way hy the distribution of good seed, by 
instituting establishments for ginning and pressing, and by guaranteeing 
a sufficient price. 

We wish to create a popular cotton cultivation. An important 
step to be gained in this long and troublesome but promising Colonial 
work is the substitution of the plough for the hoe used by the 
native. 

Further, in these great districts tlie cotton bye-products (oil, 
lintersj must be brought to good account, and the cotton plant to 
greater perfection by a judicious selection and mixing of seed. 

The efforts of the committee to foster colonial cotton growing, 
althougli attended by tremendous difficulties, have always been re- 
warded by success. 

The export of raw cotton from Togo amounted to :— 

1902 14,*55 kilo 

1903 32,100 ,. 

1904 108.159 ,, 

1905 127,130 ,. 
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There is a distinct and constant improvemenl in the quality of 
Togo cotton. This is now being sold at 3 and even 6 pfennige above 
American middling, whereas it was fonnerly no better than the 
neighbounng Dahomey and Lagos qualities. 

Tn German Ea^t Africa, as was to be expected, the insurrection 
interfered with the harvest to a great extent. It is nevertheless highly 
pleading that the quality of the German East African cotton proves 
that the cotton spinners uf the worid may here find the urgently- 
needed supplement to the supply of the necessary raw maUrtal 
suiiahie /or ipiitning ihe finest counts of yarn. The streams of 
German Ea^t Africa, the British Zambesi, &c., in their fertilising 
powers seem to resemble Father Nile. Through regular flootk 
the new fertile alluvial ground yields cotton with a staple 40 mm. 
long, and it has the peculiar gold-hrown colour of the Egyptian 
product. The German sdentihc plantings and seed-mixing 
experimenLs have certainly brought about thb successful improve- 
ment in the quality, quite as much in West as in East 
Africa. The friendly working together of the nations in this matter 
caanot be l>et(er iltetrated than by the fact itial Germany has sup- 
plied her French neighbours in Dahomey with 500 kilos German seed 
for planting, and her English friends in Natal with East African 
seed, in the conviction that the promotion of cotton culture and im- 
provement in the quality not only adds to her own interests but to 
the welfare of mankind. 



In Gennan South- West Africa the outlook of the Otavia railway 
district, and of Ovambo land which is watered by the Kunene, bvery 
hopeful. Cotton experiments in Ovambo land, results of which I 
had the honour to prove, yielded such an extraordinanly good 
quality that one doubted if one had not to deal with original Sea 
Island cotton. 

Although the German Cotton-growing Association is not directly 
concerned, still 1 must mention the German Levant Cotton^growing 
Society in Adana and Mersina. Their activity in spite of limited means 
has been rovarded by surprising success. This society has done nearly 
as much within later years for the raising of cotton in the old 
land of cotton culture, Asia Minor ^ the European planting concerns 
in Africa, From these districts the export has not only risen in 
quantity, but there has been a great improvement in the staple. The 
European buyers are safe from falsifications, and there is also a 
rational production of the secondary products, which is admirable, 
taldng its small means into consideration. At the same time the 
people have been systematically dehvorcd from the power of the 
tisurer, and rational cultivation ha* been achieved which formerly, on 
account of the mortgage on the outstanding harvest, was of no value 
to the farmer. 

The German Levant Cotton Society is founded by German 
shareholders, weavera, and spinners. It has positively no narrow 
national aims, it endeavours to meet a universal necd^ vii., the propa- 
gation and im provement of the cotton supply of the world. 
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M. A. Esnal'lt-Pelterie (France) read the following paper on 
"Cotton Growing in the French Colonies " : — 

Origin of the Colonial Cotton GBowiifc Movement.— As we 
are all well aware, the United States has to a great extent the monopoly 
of the production of cotton ; and one is really astounded, when 
rejecting upon it, to thjnk that the danger attending a monopoly of 
this kind should not have been realised sooner by great consumers of 
this raw material, such as the European nations. 

The bold manoeuvres of shameless fipeculator^T fadlitated by 
two siKccssive years of poor crops, seem to have been needed to open 
ihe eyes of all pEirties interested to the dangers of such a situation. 

This has given rise to the almost simultaneous creation in all 
coiintries possessing Colonies, of associations having for their object 
the development of the production oJ cotton- 

HiSTORJCAL Facts. — The French Colonial Cotton Association 

(I'Association Cotonni^e CoJomaie) was founded in January, liKJ3, 
by the General Syndicate of the French Cotton Industry (le Syndicat 
G^n^ral de rindustrie Cotonnife-e Frangaise), It bas remained almost 
exdusivdy under the auspices of this industry, in spite of the oflorts 
made by its committee to give it a more general oational character. 

However, the Colonial administration saw very clearly the great 
importance attaching to this undertaking for the development of the 
prosperity of the French Colonies ; and powerful moral support has 
been given to it since its origin by M, Doumergue, sometime Culonial 
Minister ; by the Governor- General of West Africa, M, Roume ; and 
by General GaUieni, Governor -General of Madagascar. 

The cx-President ol the RepuhUc, M, Loubel, took the Colonial 
Cotton Association under his high patronage, and the Ministera of 
the Colonies^ of Commerce, and of Foreign Affairs, as well as numerous 
Members of Parliament and H^h Functionaries, accepted positions 
as Htjnorary Presidents- 

( r^S Financial Resources. — The Colonial Cotton Association is main^ 
lained by yearly subscriptions, the resources at its disposal are there- 
fore almost guaranteed for a certain number of years to come. 

Up to the present time small subsidies have been granted to it 
by the Colonial Governments, 

The French Parliament, following this example, has recently 
expressed its desire that the Government should Hberally subsidise 
our Association, but to what extent has not yet been settled. 

Plan of Action. — When we endeavoured to obtain information 
as to the course we ought to adopt, the most contradictory information 
was furnished to us (in good faith, we are quite convinced) by those 
who had t>een on the spot, but who had viewed affairs from different 
standpoints. We could not under these conditions form a correct 
opinion, and consequently the greatest prudence was required on 
our part before setting to work on a large scale in entirely new countries. 

Our ]jlan of action was therefore, from the outset, to gain know- 
ledge by exfterimenting, and to await results with patience, until the 
time when, being quite certain of the course to adopt, and of the 
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result to which wc might look forward, we should decide to prepare 
the way for the reaJ ciiltivafion itself. 

Results Obtaiked.— The results obtained, bepinning with the 
first experiments, were sufficiently encouraging to inspire us with 
patienctj for frnm that time we knt'w that succe^is was only a question 
ol time and perseverance. We were therefore quite sure that we mu-^t 
not run the risk of compromising our victory by proceeding to experi- 
merts or plantings which might be incompletely and, above ai\, Xoo 
hurriedly prepared ; and we are more than ever resolved not to depart 
from this line o( conduct. 

The number of experimental sowings made in the different 
Colonies by functionaries, officers, or colonists, is considerable, and 
wc receive samples of cotton from many different sources. 

Interest in the cultivation of cotton is therefore aroused in all onr 
Colonies, and the requests for information which are continually 
poiinng into the offices of the Association prove that our action and 
our influence are to-day making themselves felt throughout the world. 

At GuADELOiJFE serious attempts have been made to carry on the 
cultivation of cotton to a fairly-large extent, and the samples we have 
received from that usland are very encouraging- 

In IndO'Ch[ma very interesting experiments are beitig made to 
increase and improve the production which is already sEk to eight 
hundred tens, of which the greater part is for China and Japan. 

After the very careful study wc have made of the work under- 
taken to de\'elop the cultivation of cotton in all parts of the world, 
we are firmly convinced that outside America, Africa is really the ground 
to be preferred for the cotton we arc striving to obtain> 

In Algeria cotton growing has twen resumed at our instigation, 
and wc have reason to hope that it will give encouraging results, 
the fijst obtained with Egyptian seed, having proved that this kind of 
cotton can be grown there in a satisfactory manner. 

Dahomey, Madagascar, Senegal, and French Soudan will be 
able to fumish us with corLNidtrahle quantities of cotton when the 
navigable ways have been improved, and when the railways, which 
arc at present being constructed, are completed. 

As soon as this work has been accomplished, centres of buying and 
ginning must be created much more extensive than those experimen- 
tally established by us. These developments, however, will not be 
within the domain of the Colonial Cotton Association. They will have 
to be undertaken by the industrial and commercial enterprises which 
wiD not tail to be estabUshed witlun a short space ot time. 

Other African Colonies, such as the IvoHV Coast, Guinea (in 

the region of Fouta-Djalon), and Sine Saloum will also become 
extremely valuable as cot ton- growing centres, when more ra|nd means 
of transport, now in the course of construcUon, give access to the 
fields of production. 

Astonishment is sometimes expressed at the smallness of the 
restUts obtained ; but it should be remembered that so far we have 
had but limited time in which to deal with a subject of such importance 
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and necessarily of such slow developmeni as cotton growing in new 
countries. 

During the first year (IMS), as a matter of fact, we could only 
procure seed and buy native cotton> because for growing experiments 
:s'e had to make the best use of eidsling conditions. 

We discovered in that year :— 

(1) That in A[rica cotton grows naturally, and is adapted for 
cultivation almost in all parts. 

{2) That whilst this cotton is suitable for spinning, it is inferior 
to the good American grades, and gives a proportion of fibre 
of 4 to 5 per cent, below what is obtained in America, 

Begimiing with this first year ( rj03), mth the help of the Colonial 
Administration, we distributed, in small quantities, ^eed of all kinds in 
numerous villages lying at fairly great distances from each other, 
taking care to give only one kind of seed to each vdlage. 

In this manner wc were able to ascertain : 

(I) Whether the native would be wiUing to cultivate seed with 
which he was not familiar. 

(2J What kinds would thrive best. 

(S) Which counlnes were best suited for cotton cultivation^ 

In the second year (11*04) we found that the results were com- 
pletely satisfactory. 

It is true thai certain natives neglected to make use of our seed, 
nevertheless, the number of those who did use it was large enough to 
prove that American seed would thrive over vast areas in the Soudao, 
and would produce a fibre there as fine as that grown from the 
same seed in the Southern States. 

This cotton attracted the admiration of the women of the country, 
who were accustomed to spin native cotton of an inferior quaJity, 
and our seed aEid our advice were from that time accepted by a greater 
number of growers. 

One experiment of this nature was not sufficient to convince us 
definitely ; we therefore united our efforts with those of the Colonial 
Administration for the purpose of handling larger quantities and 
obtaining trade samples. 

In 1905, this new trial produced for us several lots of 1,000 to 
1.500 kilos, each, which gave satisfactory results t>oth in spinning and 
weaving H 

Under these conditions we considered that the first plan we 
adopted had succeeded, and that it was time to think of anew organisa- 
tion capable of dealing with larger quantities and of stimulating the 
industrial and commercial movement. 

Unfortunately we were not able, at the beginning of this third 
year, to work on as large a scale aa wc would have liked in preparation 
for the nejtt season (1^6). The reawm for this wai that the results 
of 11105 were ascertained too late to enable us to proceed with a new 
organisation capable oi dealing with the new situation. 

Nevertheless, thanks to the help of M, Mcrlaud-Ponty, Governor 
of Upper Senegal and Niger, and of M. Liotard, Governor of Dahomey, 
very perceptible progress has been made, and we shall have this year 
some hundreds of bales of cotton. 
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CoNcmsiON. — Here, concisely set forth, is the line of conduct 
we traced, in a general way, for the French Colonial Cotton Association, 
Wc arc of opinicn tLat we have thus obtained a maximum of results 
with a mimnnjm of ex;>ense. Before attempting experiments on a 
Jarge scale we were desirous of acquiring, both for ourselves and our 
staffn a thorough knowledge of the best methods to be adopted in 
countries to which cotton growing as an industry was undeveloped, 
and though we might be able to benc&t from the knowledge of what 
has and is being done in America, in India, and evea in Turkestan, we 
could not be sure that the recognL-ied methods of cotton growing 
wouid be accepted by untried populations. 

Wc thought, and still think, that practical experience ought to 
he our guide. 

If I have taken West Africa as an example^ it is because in that 
region we made our^first attempt ; but the same jirinciplt is adopted 
in the other Colonies^ Madagascar, Indo-Chlna, Algeria. 

The movement is now in full swing, and all our Colonies arc 
applying to us for infonnation. in order to undertake cotton growing, 
which, I may add, is now proceeding most satisfactorily. 

I have endeavoured to show that we have proceeded v^'ith the 
greatest prudence. Up to the present date^ our endeavours have been 
directed, rot so much to the production of large quantities of cotton, 
as to discover the astiured means of attaining that end ; and to supply 
our spinners* within a reasonable time, with a product of a quality 
suited to their needs. 

Working. — We have now to touch upon the second phase of our 
undcrtaking^ i.ff,, that which deals with the transformation from the 
experimental stage to that of a strong commercial movement. 

This part presents great difhcultieSn as on the one hand ihe 
rfsources of our association are not sufficient to deal with large pro- 
duction'^ of raw cotton, whilst on the other hand these jiroductions 
are not yet extensive enough to offer satisfactory inducements for 
the creation of commercial undertakings specially organised for the 
purpose. 

Fortunately, the haziness firms already established in the country 
seem prepared, after some hesitation, to enter into the movement, 
and wc have every reason to hope that they will combine with us in 
our efforts to attain rapid success. 

Help from the Colomal AoMtHiSTRATiow.— We are firmly 
convinced that we shall succeed, thanks to the closer union eacn 
year between the Colonial Administration and ourselves. 

I emphasi/e the importance of this collaboration, wliich i^ likelj 
to produce the best results, and which is quite new to us, 

A kind of antagonism instead of mutual helpfulness used to exist 
in former times between these two forces of official and private 
initiative. With goodwill on both sides, the difficulty of coming 
to an understanding has been surmoijntcd. 

The Futufe. — In spite of the first successes which I have just 
pointed out, there still remains much to be done, for although ihe 
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native is at present proJucing cotton which gives satisfaction to our 
industry both as regards quaUty and pri^^Cn a fact which ought not to 
be overlooked is that the efforts we arc making in all parts to 
increase the supply will have a coun I er -effect on prices ; and we 
mu5t therefore prepare growers to meet this eventuality by getting 
them to improve, little by little, their means of production. 

It was because this prospect had not been faced, at the time of 
the War of the Secession, that cotton growing which had been hastily 
entered upon in the greater part of (he French Colonies as well as in 
the Colomes of other countries had to be given up. 

H we wish to guard against disappointment in the future, we 
mitet begin by basing our calculations not on present prices but on 
normal prices. We have adopted, as a basis, a tnaximtim price of 
100 ir. per 100 kilos-^ for the classification ** middling American." 

We must endeavour to instruct both natives and colonists, and 
in order to succeed in this we must create model plantations, where 
object-lessons will be given them- 

Indeed, I think this is the conclusion at which all associations 
like ours have arrived. There is no doubt that this course wiU pro- 
duce the best results in the near future, and we shall see our various 
Colonies taking a prominent part in the beneficent work of adding 
largely to the ^iUpply of the raw material necessary for carrying on 
the world's cotton trade- 
It is intolerable that the market of a material of primary necessity^ 
such as cotton is, should be at tlie mercy of a few speculaturs or ring- 
jobbers, who trouble their heads very little about the obstacles they 
put in the way of the greatest trade of the world. 

It IS in order to remedy this deplorable situation that we have 
combined, and so it is that out of the excess of evil good often comes. 

Are we not indeed indebted to this baneful cause for the cir- 
cumstance tlial we have so large an assembly of membeni of our great 
industry representing most of the nations mterested in the develop- 
ment of the growth of cotton ^ 

Each Congress helps to draw still closer the bonds of our friendship; 
and it is to be desired (hat these friendly studies of matters wliich 
concern us all alike should multiply. With means of communication 
becoming every day easier, that is rendered possible. 

Thus, whilst pursuing one aim of common interest, we learn to 
know each other belter, and we contribute, by that alone, towards 
attaining a higher object — that of reciprocal confidence between 
nations, which will remove all pretext for hostiUties no longer worthy 
of our modern civihsation. 




Seror Don E.Calvet (Spain) read the following paper on "Cotton 

Growing in Spain " z — 

The high level of cotton prices during the season of 1903-4, and 
the insufficient supply of the raw material, were the principal reasons 
for calling together the first International Congress of Cotton Spinnera 
and Manufacturers, in Ziirich, in the month of June, 1904, 
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At that Congress the delegates were confronted with the difflciiltiea 
created by the enormous increase in the demand for manufactured 
goods, coupled with the altogether inadequate extensions in cotlon 
cultivation. It is felt that unless this disparity is ^igoroualy dealt 
with, it is bound to strcaigthen the fears of a severe cotton famine in 
the future. 

The problem is considerably aggravated by the fact that, in our 
opinion, the acreage which can be used for cotton growing in America 
is limited, and although the interest of firancial brokere is to create 
high level of cotton prices, the fact b ignored that these high prices 
may make business impossible for the spinner and mEmufaciurer_ 
There consequently arises the necessity for the cotton Industry seeking 
new sources of supply, and the action of the British Cotton Growing 
Association in thb direction has met with unanimous approval. The 
example of thai association has been emulated by Belgium, France, 
Germany, Italy, and Portugal, where similar associations have been 
founded for the purpose of cultivating cotton in their respective 
colonies, these associations are not only creatirvj in their colonies a 
new source of cotton supply, but by causing an influx of emigrants 
and the consequent civilising of vast territories are opening up new 
outlets for their manufactured goods, thus producing a source of 
wealth and income which seems inexhaustible. The Spanish cotton 
spinnere and manufacturers have felt the stimulus of tliis action on 
the part of the countries named, and have endeavoured to do some- 
thing towards the advancement of cotton culture. They have selected 
for cotton growing some of the regions of South Spain^ where soil and 
temperature seem favourable, and where cotton has beca cultivated 
iu ancient limes with complete succew. 

According to the unanimous opinion of historians, cotton was 
introduced into Spain by the Arabs, who are proved to have been 
engaged in its cultivation in the eighth century on the plains of 
Valencia, and the cotton thus grown was aflerwtu^ manufactured 
in Cordova. Sevilia, and Granada, and, later on, in Catalonia. In this 
latter province, in the thirteenth century, the cotlonindustry developed 
to an enormous extent, receiving its raw material, as in the times of 
the Arab^p from the southern part^ of the Ibernian Peninsula. The 
textile industries grew slowly, but constantly, though thb was not 
the case with cotton cultivation, which decreased after the expulsion 
of the Moors, 

Thus it came about that in the eighteenth century the Catalonians 
made great efforts to maintain cotton cultivation in Andalusia, in 
order to have a sufficient supply of raw matenal for ttieir industry. 
As a result of their efforts cotton growing has been encouraged in 
Andalusia, with the result that during the American War of 
Secession they were enabled to pick a crop of 8,000 to 10,000 bales 
grown on the Plains of Motril. 

After this, in spite of the protective duties of the Spanish Govern- 
ment, it was found that the cotton -growing industry could not Diaiu- 
tain itself, and there consequently came a period of decline in its culti- 
vation, Th!5 decline may be accounted for in several ways, viz., 
by the competition of Araerican-growii cotton, and by the fact that 
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f he Spanish iarmera insisted on the old-fashioned way of cultivating the 
fields ind plains of Andalusia. These farmers were not possessed 
of the intellifence or energy to bring about the radical changes 
in the process of cultivation which had beccme neces^iary for the 
purpose of keeping cuJtivatioD up to its proper standard. They 
despised agricultural and ginning machinery, and used the worst 
pacldng possible. Another reason, too, was the fact that the cultiva- 
tion of the sugar cane was so easily substituted for cotton. It is 
proved by documents in the possession of the '* Fomento del Trabajo 
Nacional " that partly through not gathering the cotton in proper 
time, and partly through the careless way in which the cotton was 
warehoused, the fibre became subject to fermentation and naturally 
suffered; thus, besides the drawback of inefficiency on the part ol 
the cotton planter there was the degeneration of the plant at Motril, 
which in olden times had always been excellent. 

There can be no doubt as to the possibilities of cotton growing in 
the Andalusian district] and we are of opinion that it is possible to 
extend itsarca. Cotton grows and develops in those countries in which 
the temperature does not go below 17° centigrade during the period 
of the growth of the plant, and this condition obtains in the southern 
zone of Spain» Valencia, Murcia, and Catalonia. It might be added 
that these special conditions extend still further irto this zone of 
cotton cultivation, the limits of which may be described as 4B* 
northern latitude, as is proved by the existence of the cotton plant in 
Asia as far as Astrakan, In China and Japan, as well as io Turkestan, 
Cnmea, and North America, 

As these suitable climatic conditions obtain in a great part of 
Spanish territory, which is further proved by the following table, it 
will be seen that there are great facilities for cotton cultivation : — 

Av^a^e n\%n%fnuttt tefn^ffraiure during the winter months in the 
cotton district of the United States of America and Jcrei de la 
Frontera (Spain), 



U.S.A. Northern District 
Central „ 

„ Soutliem ,, 

Jerez de la Frontera 
(Andalusia) 



Occrmbcrb 



-3.4tol.4 
3.9to 7-1 
6'9to 11-9 

Itto 7-9 



JanufeTj. 



-7-4tol-7 
3'4to 6.S 
50 to 10-5 

0-9 to 6-4 



Pebnurjr. 



-5-4to4>5 
4<1 to 7*9 
8-3to9-a 

S.5to9.1 



Average temperature in the open during the period of the 
vcgct&tion of the cotton plant :^ 
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It is certain that the district of South Spain possesses all the 

necessary tempemtLre conditions for cotton growing when it is 
remembered that the northern region of the United States of America 
includes the districts of Atlanta, CharJotte, Chattanooga, Paso, Fort 
Davb. Fort Elhot, Fort Smith, Knoxville. Memphis. Nashville. &c. 
The Central region comprises Aubum, Augusta, Charleston, Hattera.^, 
Montgomeryj Palestine, Wicksburg, Wilmington, &c,. and the Southern 
region comprises Brownsville, Galveston, Indianapolis, Jacksonville. 
Mobile^ New Orleans, Rio Grande, Savannah, San Antonio, Stc, 

Further, the same favourable conditions apply as regards light, 
a factor of great importance in the development of the cotton plant. 

We have net been able to obtain statistics on sunshine, as the 
Government has not established such a service in the agricultural 
districts, but one may conclude that there is ^iufTicient light from the 
well'known fact that in this region the summer is characterised by 
drought, and the sky never shows any thick clouds, therefore the 
quantity of light wliich exists is without doubt much greater than in 
Uiose parts of North America where cotton is grown with such success. 
Eqiially favourable statements cannot be made as regards rainfall. 
The rains in spiring are not very abundant, and in summer there is 
hardly any. Thus the plants dry up and die in consequence of the 
persistent drought* which is quite typical of this southern region of Spain* 

The table on page 1 21 shows the correctness of this statement. 

An examination of this table is sufhcient to show how great is the 
difficulty in establishing cotton growing on a remunerative basis, 
especially on land which is not irrigated. At the beginning of the 
nineteenth century, when cotton cultivation prospered m Andalusia, 
it was cultivated solely in the irrigated plains of MotriL During the 
last i&^v y^ars experiments have been made to which we shall refer 
later, ancl from these experiments the conclusion has been drawn that 
cotton cannot be grown advantageously unless the plants can be 
occasionally watered during the summer months. 

This circumstance restricts the area of cultivation materially, as 
it is a weL-known lact that, unfortunately, in Spain we do not possess 
irrigation to any great extent, and In the gardens of Valencia, Jatiba, 
Murda, and Almeria the irrigated lands are covered with trees and 
vegelables, from which a greater profit is made than from cotton 
growing, 

Nevertheless, there exist in the Andalusian district some 
thousands of hectares of land at present used as p^asture land for the 
cattle (principally bulls for the bull fights) which might be irrigated 
With very little difficulty and used for cotton growing. The results 
-on this land if irrigated would be veiy satisfactory. Although we 
are not in a pn^iilion, through lack of time and preliminary studies^ 
to give even approximate figures, it is the opinion of experts that the 
wholeof the land along the banks of the Guadalquivir, from Andujarto 
Hnelva, could t>e utilised for cotton growing, and that at least 150,000 
bales could be there raised annually. 

On the instigation of His Excellency Sr. D. Guillemiode Osma, 
who was Minister of Finance in the Conservative Cabinet, the Spanish 
Government in 1904 submitted a proposal which was duly accepted by 
the '* Cortes " and became law, having for its object the furthering of 
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stmiies and experiments in cotton growing. By this law it is provided 
that no taxes are to be paid Jor the fir^t three years on lands whitk 
arc used for cotton growing, and for a further j>eriod of 10 years 
following the three years' exemptron, these tracts of land would not 
be required to pay a higher lax (tian wa? paid on them before cotton 
growing was started. This law further establishes money rewards 
by Goveinmenl of 60, (MX) pesetas for the fiist year. 100,000 pesetas 
for the second year, and 250,000 pesetas for the third year, which are 
to be paid lo the farmer or fanners who have grown the largest quantity 
and best quality of cotton. In making these awards the judges 
selected were the presideuts of certain agricultural, industrial, and 
commercial boards.of our*' Fomemto del TrabajoNacionalj" Barcelona, 
and of the Consulting Agriculture Union. 

The Royal Decree and the rules for carrying this law into effect 
were published after the Slst of January, 1905. so tliat those who 
cultivate cotton during this year will be the first who will be able to 
claim the privileges granted by thi.^ law to cotton planters. 

An opinion exceedingly favourable lo cotton growing has been 
created by publications in the Press, dealing with the high prices of 
cotton, the reports of the International Congresses, the money grants 
of the Spanish Government, and the experiments which these grants 
have enabled lo be carried out by nearly every farmer and by ihe 
A|{ricullaral Colleges, and it b expected that the opinion thus created 
will assist in the carrying out of the trials, and in establishing afresh 
the cultivation of cotton, which had been allowed to die out. 

We give below the results of some small trials undertaken in 
official establishments. These are interesting, both from an agricul- 
tural and economic point of view, though the latter is. no doubt, the 
most importflnl in arriving at a solution of the question as to whether 
or not cotton growing in the South of Spain is possible. 

The experiments have been carried out both on irrigated and non- 
irrigated land- With regard to the cultivation on (he latter we have 
already said that in spite of the resistance of some cotton varieties to 
the drought the cultivation on non-irrigated land is not possible in 
Spain on account of the lack of rain and the severity of the south 
winds, which are very dry, thus producing a great deal of evaporation, 
which soon dries up the plant. 

There are, nevertheless, a few exceptions where the land b 
situated close to the sea, thus receiving sufficient humidity lo sustain 
the plant during the period of drought. 

One of the stations or agricultural farnrs where the most exhaus- 
tive expenments (although on a small scale) were undertaken, is that 
of Jeree de la Frontera. We therefore give its expericrices both as 
regards irrigated and non-irrigated land. For the experiments on 
non-irrigated land six ares of the following chemical composition 
were taken :— Per cent- 
Fine sand 87 -66 

Fine clay 3-32 

Finelime 3-35 

Organic matter 0-59 

Dampness and loss 5-08 

100 '00 
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Chemical Analysis, 

In 1,000 parts ol dried land. 

Grammes 

Nitrogen 0-754 

Phosphoric acid 1-070 

Potash 3-900 

Lime l-87fl 

Organic matter 5-920 

This land was twice suitably prepared, and the following mixture 
of manm^e was given ; — 

Kilos. 

Stable manure 600 

Superphosphate of lime 12 

Chlorate ol potash 13 

Nitrate of soda 12 

The nitrate of soda was introduced at the end of May. The 
proportion of the dung mixture per hectare is as follows :-~ 

Kilos. 

Stable manure 10,000 

Superphosphate of lime 200 

Chlorate of potash 200 

Nitrate cf soda 300 

The sowing took place on the 3rd and Uh April, the seeds having 
been placed in water for twenty -four hours before sowing In order to 
hasten germination. The quality sown was Upland, and the distance 
from plant to plant was 060 metre, thus 16,666 plants were on the 
hectare. 

The soil was loosened in May, June, and July, and the crop began 
on the 26th August, and finished on the 10th November. We annex 
a table in ortler to give some idea as to the various stages of growth : — 



SlBcacirGnjwib. 


DttH. 


Number ot Cays. 


Tbe Toul «f 
^T^n^ Tcmpai- 
(um in iba Opfln. 


Germination 

Euds showing 

Opening ol the first 


From 3rd April to 

10th April 

From 1 1th April to 
6th July. 

From 7th July to 

35lh August , . 

From 26th August 

lo 10th Nov. .. 

Total 


87 

50 
77 


162" 
1,842* 

1,709" 




232 


6,067^ 



The general growth of the plant was good, the plants reaching an 
average height of one metre, and an average width of O-BO metre. 

In order to appreciate more fully the economic results from each 
plant, bunches of capsules of different sizes were classified into various 
categories according to their advance, so as to obtain the average 
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CGmpositlon of each capsule^ and to establish from this an approximate 
valoation of the productioo. The results obtained were as ioliows ;— 



DaOiptiaa gf ibc Bancbes, 



10 small capsules 
10 medium 
10 large 
10 extra large „ 






Average proceeds for 10 capsules^ J 
Average proceeds per capsule . . ..| 



15-50 
17-50 
20-50 

3a-oo 

30-37 
a-04 



Svod in 
Gi 



31 
35 
41 
H 

40-35 
4-03 



Total Wcinlit 



46-50 

53-50 
61 -DO 
83-00 

SO -63 
6-06 



The produciion per hectare works out to 



Cotton 
Seed 



Kilos. 

577 

1,154 



1J31 

These results may be looked upon as being very satisfactory is 
compared with the avcra^ result obtained during late years in tlie 
United States oi America, which is as follows : — 

KiU»grammes per Hectare. 

North Carohna 201 

Soulh CaroJina 234 

Georgia. 330 

Alabama 332 

Mi^issippi 233 

Louisiana 480 

Texas 488 

Arkansas 253 

Tennessee 255 

Other States 284 

The following are the accounts per hectare oi the farm at Jerez de 
la Froatera : — 

PKEPAB-\TOKr Work. Pesetas. 



Three ploughs (two oxen each) 30 

Three harrows 6 

Manure , . 338 

Five days* work for sowing- 10 

One day's work re-sowing 2 

Cost of seed 14 

Ten days" work for the ridges 20 

Twenty days' work for digging 50 

Thirteen days' work for loosening the soil 

and picking the crop 107 

General expenses 78 



00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 

50 

35 



Total expenditure per hectare 545'75 
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Ik COME. Pesetas. 

&T0 kilos cottoa at 150 pesetas per 100 kla 855-00 

1,151 kilos se^ at 89 pesetas per 1,000 kls 102 < TO 

TotaJ inconjc per hectare 957'i0 

Difference in favour of Income. 411*95 Pesetas. 

In connection witli these accounts, the farmer at Jerez de la 
Frontera stales that at least 20 per cent, would have to be deducted 
fromthe income in tht^ case of larger plantations where it would be 
inipossibJe to bestow as much attention on the plants as has been done 
there, and it should be added that the district of Jeres. not bcin^ far 
from the sea, receives a great deal of hnmidityor dew which sustains 
the plants- Ttus^ of course, is not the case in the districts of the 
interior. 

According to details suppUed by the fanner at Jerez the number 
of days on which there was an abundance of dew is as follows ; — 

Months. Days of Dew. 

April 18 

May 14 

June 14 I 

July 33 

August 90 

September 32 

October 37 

November ^ 

Total 162 

Hie cultivation on irrigated land was undertaken on soil whose 
chemical substance is similar to that of the non-irrigated land. The 
following chenucal analysis being in 1.000 parts of non-irrigated land: — 

Nitrogen 0-633 

Phosphoric add 0-930 

Potash - o^arg 

Lime «-800 

Organic matter 1-000 

The quantity of manure per hectare was : — 

Kilos. 

Dung 40,000 

Superphosphate 400 

Chlorate of potash IGO 

Nitrate of soda 150 

The latter was given when the plant had already developed. The 
■qualities experimented upon were Georgia, Sea Island, Louisiana, 
Upland, Mit Afifi, and Yaiinovilch,and the distance from plant to plant 
was 0'60 m., and from ridge to ridge ] .20 rn. 

Irrigation has been used three times^ besides the preparation of 
the sced» and was given on the 2nd June, 251h June, and 16th July, 
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during; which limes the butts showed mostly in Ihe various kinds. 
Th« priDcipa] stages can be seen from the following table : — 



N'aiDC Asd Vmilal)' Sowd. 



DirH M wlurh foali place 



So«nag, 



tua, 



IDC 



FrueilA. 
oLJoo. 



Days rH|uuvl lor 



000. 






caDon, 



Upland .-. 
Mit Afiii . . . 

Yannovitch 
<korgia . , , 
Sea Island . 
Louisiana 



May 

6 
6 
6 
6 

6 



May 
11 
13 
13 
U 
U 
14 



Jure 
16 

23 
21 
19 
35 
IS 



Sept, 
5 

28 

38 

28 

5 



71 
77 
79 
7* 
80 
71 



122 
145 
145 
146 
145 
123 



The average composition of the capsule is : — 



VartciT of Cotun. 



WvUfal Gl 

Capaale. 



Wcifhi d( 

Fibre. 
GrAdiinci, 



WeJRTll Qt 

SHd- 
OniiUUnE9i 



Eviween 
Pibrc add 



Upland . . . 
Yannovitch 
Georgia . . , 
MitAfifi ... 
Sea Inland . 
Louisiana 



6-64 

3-00 
2-8] 

3-00 
2^77 
6-00 



2-31 
1-00 

O'TO 
1-00 

0'79 
2-00 



4-43 

2-00 
2-11 

3-00 
1^98 
4^00 



0-BO 
0-50 
0-33 
0-fiO 
0-40 
0-DO 



The quantity of cotton gathered 


is: — 










Pr«Luc. 






PlEMlDf- 


Ptite 


ToaJ 

Vducar 

Sccd- 


Total 




iLWk ll 


Pf ice per 


Tmil Value 


ionolSat^ 


[lor 


PiudbClkpa 


VahelTDlConDQ. 


Kibre 


kUo. 


at Fibre. 


, t«r 


Jjot 


per 




ptwiiea 






KcoLHV. 


KUu«. 


Heobn 




Kilcfl. 


PeHEoI. 


PSHTIM, 


Kilo*. 


P««u. 


PuflU^ 


Ph«Ul 


Upland 


535 


1-50 


802-50 


1070 


89-00 


95-24 


897-74 


Yannovilch , , 


466 


MO 


680-40 


972 


89-00 


86-50 


766 90 


Georgia - . . - 


233 


1-40 


324 < 80 


765 


89-00 


68 '08 


393-80 


Mit Afifi . . , , 


&15 


1-40 


721-00 


1-030 


89-00 


91-67 


812-67 


Sea Island . ^ 


304 


3-50 


760-00 


960 


89-00 


85-14 


845-44 


Louisiana 


441 


1-50 


661 <50 


882 


89.00 


78-50 


740-00 



The expenses of cultivation aniourted to 715 pesetas 
and the profits for each of the varieties experimented upon 


per hectare, 
are : — 


Vvteij CalUvmLcd. 


pQE HcAiaft 1 Kecurt± 

PhMU. 1 PsHttL 


Prflfii per 
Hecure. 

P«H(a«- 


l-^u pet 
Hecure- 

Peubu- 




897-74 
766 '90 

392-88 


715-60 
715-60 
715-60 


182-11 
51-30 

97-07 

139-84 

24-10 




Yannovjtch 


322-75 


Mit'Afifi 


Bia-67 i 715-60 
845-44 1 Tia-flO 
740<00 Ttfi.^k 
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Tbe resulls oblained in difierent experiments at the officiaJ 
estdbliahments may be summarised in tbe followicig statement of 
receipts and escpenditm'e : — 

Estimated Receipts and Expenditure of Cotton Growing on 
Irrigated Land for an Area of jo Hectares- 



Ex pe-vditu re. 



Pesetas. 



One deep plough with two oxen 

1CS0,000 kilos manure 

Twenty days' work for distributing manure 

Two ordinary ploughs, three days' work per hectare, each 

5 pesetas 

One harrow, 3$ days' work per hectare, each 5 pesetas . . 

Five heclohtres seed at 15 pesetas each 

50 days* work at sowing, at 2-50 pesetas 

One superficial plough, two days' work per hectare, at 5 

pesetas each 

Two hoes, 180 days, at 1 peseta 

140 days' pruning, Sec, at 2-50 pesetas 

150 days* picking, at 2-50 pesetas 

Four irrigations at 119' 70 pesetas, including cost of water 

iOO days' work ginning cotton, at 3 pesetas 

40 daj's' work for watering, at 2 |tesetas 

One watchman tor three monttis, at 1 ■ &0 pesetas per day , 

Three days for pressing, at i pesetas 

Nme days for pressing, at 2 pesetas 

Packing material 

Deterioration of capital on machinery estimated at 3,000 

pesetas io ten years at 5 per cent 

Half of the interest of the capital invested (4,586-SO 

pesetas at 5 per cent.) 

Rent for the land at 100 pesetas per hectare 

Total expenditure, pesetas 



450 


■00 


1,B00 


■00 


40 


00 


300 


00 


1S5 


00 


75 


00 


126 


00 


135 


00 


180 


00 


350 


00 


375 


00 


178 


80 


300 


00 


80 


00 


13B 


00 


13 


00 


18 


00 


IB 


00 


159 


00 


114 


67 


1,000 


00 


5.860 


47 



Receipts. 

6.000 kilo5 cotton at 150 pesetas per 100 kilos, . , 
.'i,750 kilos cotton seed at 12 pesetas (>er 100 kilos. 

Total 



Pesetas. 

9,000-00 
450-00 

9,450-00 



According to these details the profit per hectare would be 368-00 
pcsetasi and the cost oi the cotton 97-07 pesetas per 100 kilos. 

The experiments midertaken by private individuals have been 
both numerous and important, and special mention should be 
made of those undertaken by Messrs, Trucba Hennanos {planters 
of Texas cotton), in the Province of Sevilla, and Mr. Silverio 
Mayolas, in Motril and Catalonia. Messrs. Trueba experimented on 
an area of 60 hectares of which 45 were non- irrigated, whilst 
15 were watered. The crop was lost entirely on the +5 hectares 
dry land on account of the lack of rain. On the 15 hectares irrigated 
land a crop oi 7,000 kilos of pure cotton was ^cked, which worl^ out 
at 466 kilos per hectare. 
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From the experiments of Mr. Silveiio Mayolas, it is evident that 
cotton growing on irrigated land is possible in the whole of the South 
of Spain, and also on dry soil within certain territory, and that the 
miysi profitable vari{?lies are Georgia and Egyptian, which give more 
than 1,000 kilos clean cotton per hectare, with an approximate profit 
of more than a»000-00 pesetas per hectare- 

In order not to make this report too extensive, we refrain from 
enumerating the results of ether experiments, which moreover do not 
materially difler from those made by Messrs. Trueba, To give an 
idea of its importance it will be sufficient to state that the cotton crop 
of Andalusia last year amounted to from 120 to 150 bales of 200 kilos 
each. 

Seeing that cotton growing on dry territory will have to be given 
lip, the region for cultivation becomes rather limited, unless one could 
succeed in irrigating the plains near ihe banks of the Guadalquivir, 
which at present arc used ior pasture land. Though this irrigation 
might not be very expensive, it would require a hydraulic plant, 
which neither the land owners nor a private company would think of 
laying down unless they were able to count on the assistance ot the 
Government. It follows, therefore, that in order to be able to develop 
to any important degree cotton growing in Andalusia (supposing 
that it b more remunerative than the cultivation of other produce, 
which is doubtful) a direct protection from the Government 
would be necessary in order to turn the present dry districts into 
irrigated ones. 

However, the experience gained by the Ot^dal centxcs and by 
private enterprise may be summarised as follows : — 

1_ The conditions of temperature and light in Andalusia and the 
South of Spain are suitable for cotton growing. 

2. The lack of rains in spring, and especially in the summer 

months, make it impossible for cotton growing to be 
estabhshed on non- irrigated lands ^ 

3, The variety which has given the greatest satisfaction is 

Upland. 

The production per hectare seems to be 450 kilos pure 

coUon. 
The cost of production may be considered below I -50 pesetas 

per kilo, 

It b probable that if the present high prices of cotton were 

maintained, cotton growing in Andalusia would be 
developed. 

The quahty of cotton gathered may be termed "Superior," 
The length of the fibre is from 30 to 40 mm., and it has a 
fine and glossy appearance. 

Senhor H, P. Taveira (Portugal) read the following paper on 

" Cotton Growing in tlie Portuguese Colonies " : — 

The report on '^Cotton Growing in Portuguese Colonics*' presented 
to the Second International Cotton Congress deals with the associated 
movement for action and defence whichj initiated in England^ extending 
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to France and Germany, and having for its practical result the Congress 
at ZiiricJi, seeks to proniote the ciiltivatior of cotton on a large scale 
in the African colonies ; to assure the supply for the markets of 
Europe ; to do away with crises brought about by high prices ; and 
to checkmate American speculation. 

The other principal heads of that paper are : — 

A recapitulation of the laws which, since 1862," up to the date of 
the Manchester CongresSj affected the growth, business, and industry 
of cotton in the colonies of Portugal and in the metropolis. 

For the effects, in Portugal, of the European cotton movement 
reference should be made to the report presented by the Industrial Asso- 
ciation of Lisbon [Associagab Industrial de List>oa) to the Naval and 
Colonial Ministeron July 15th, 190t. Its consequences have been ■ (a) 
Appointment of a commission (August Sth» 1904), composed of high 
functionaries, delegates of industrial and commercial associations, and 
of shipping companies, professors, agriculturalists, &c. ; (ft) the work 
of this commission ; [c] news concerning colton-growing in the Portu- 
g^iese colonies ; (d) conclusions of the report. 

These conclusions are the basis of the laws which, subsequent to 
the Congress in Manchester, were published in Portugal. The first 
relates to the L^onstniction of the railway from Mossamedes to Chella 
(decree of May 27th, 1905). and the second to the promotion and the 
development of cotton -growing in the Portuguese colonies (decree of 
Marcli 20lh, 1906, of Dr. Moreira, jun., ex-Minister of the Navy and 
Colonies]. 

The present report gives an account of the principal events which 
have happened in Portugal in the interval between the second and 
third International Cotton Congresses. 

* It la the second cycle of ihe bbiDry of coltao-j^rowLUg in iLe PortugueiB 
c6lollif^a, to which thn Bills brcu^ht in by Cbe Marquis de 5a diL B&ndeira gave such 
a vigoroio impubc that caii&e[l» in 1877, the exprortalioa of cotlrm Irom the province 
oi Angola 10 reach 800 Ions. 

Tbe first cyc\e oi thL» influence oi Portutjal in ColoniaJ colt on -growing dales 
bade to her hrroit period ol navigation ami cQnqLi«t- After having circum- 
luvigatecl Africa., and efi(ahhah«l focicmpson tioth coasts, at (he bi^ginniiig ol the 
ALXteeiilh ceuiury. ibe PurtLigurac clironiclcTs mnke mention of the native cuhiva- 
tioa ot cotton. Tliia cotton, of tbe Barbadeuse kind, v-as probably LnlfOdaHd 
by the Arabs. LikcvriAc, in colonial legislation there are very oncicbt traces at 
Ibe interest t«ken by the PortugueK in that culljvalion. Even the BJt. thouKh 
nidimcntao'. <>' spinning und weaving cotton has been known since fiMiiote times 
both in Angola and m Moznmbiqu?, ihc wbiif goods 01 white cahcocE of Sctala 
bemg held in wme rslecm. Through the vicissitudes brougl^t aliout in Ihis 
prD\'inu by ihe u/arLke invji^ion^ o) t^ir^ black race of Central Africa, the naiiva 
industry and col ton 'growing flnally disappearpd. but cotton liaving betome. !iO 
(o ap&ak, spDDlaneous in growth, slill eii&ts In alinust the Vp-hole of tbc piovincct 
BonkC specimens even atCainiitg tlie hiu|;ht of j meliesn 

As regards tlie province of AflKO^. 'here exist iu ihc Geogra-phical Society of 
LbboD {Sbciedade dc Gi^ograpliia de Li^boa) curious j|)ecimens oi the articles 
manufacE^red by the uatives, who for the paat four a^'ntunea have earned on in 
fiome rp^Qiu an induBtr}'. no doubt primitive, but which fiervos to demonstrate 
the aplitudt ot ThoM people. 

The thifc] cyde brin^ tis to the presciil day. Being basal on precedine lib* 
torical facts, on protective laws, on the iuteitialioual movtment, on ilie will of the 
country, on the aptitude ol iia colouiea, and on ibr native tiodilion itself, every- 
Ibin^ indicates that ihis cycle will be the ckosl fruitful and laatiag. 
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The principal items of the decree of March 20th, ]90d, are : — 

Transactions referring to colonia.1 cotton on the Exchanges of 

Lisbon and Oporto ; indication of ori^n and quantities in transit and 
in store. Organisation of commissions ia the various regions to deal 
\vilh the sale of cotton and to loster and protect its cultivation. 
Special concessions to the centres promoting cot ton -growing which 
will be established, similar to those already existing in England, Ccr- 
[nany, and Frarce. Rules For concessions relating lo cotton-growing, 
ftxmg the annual duty at to centimes per hectare. Exemp- 
tion from taxes and duties of cotton in the raw state and in the 
S'^ed, exportation from oversea ports to any destination. Exemption 
lor national mills from all import duties. Like exemption for agri- 
cultural machines, iastrumentsH and seed intended for the colonies. 
Quotation nf colonial cotton by similar foreign standards, establishing 
a like basis or parity between the purchasing pnces in the colonies and 
the selling prices in the metropolis. Creation of experimental cotton 
centres for the selection of seed, planting and cultivating same, jn 
order, by means of object-lessons, lo promote the oducalion ol native 
workers. Purchase and installation of machinery for the same pnrpose. 

It should be noted thai the decrees of May 27th. 1905, and of 
Starch 20th, 1906, are the termination of a complete legislative work 
for the present requirements in Portugal, 

The Portuguese colonies, \vith their exceptional and various con- 
ditions of soil and climate, are specially adapted for the 
development of the best varieties of cotton- Their well-traced 
network of rivers, their safe ports, all possessing regular navigation^ 
and the already existing means of trLinsport overiiind, render Angola 
and Mozambique open fields for vast exploration. 

Having had the international problem placed b&foreher, Portugal, 
facing it boldly, joins in the movement for common defence. 

The decrees of May 27lh, 1905.andof March 30th. 1906, legislating 
for Portugal, are at the same time a worthy reply to the appeal of the 
International Congress of Zi;rich. 

The country appreciates and helps the work of the Government. 

In the ** Socicdade de Geographia de Lisboa," in the '^Associa^ao 

ladustrialn" in the ** Assoc ia<;ao Commercial/' and other corporations 
and assemblies of the country, the recent decrees meet with the 
heartiest approval, in which the Press unites- 

One of the immediate and practical effectsof ihe decree of March 
30th, 1906, was the mUiative taken by the " Sociedadede Geographia " 
in suggesting the formation of an association whicli should have 
the same working powers and aim as, for instance, the " British 
Cot ton -Growing Association," or " T Association Cotonniirc 
Fran^Lse/* 

This associaliisn, which is about to be formed, can count already 
upon valuable lielp in many quarteni, and will not be long in entering 
upon its wort 
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Another fact which should be brought forward in this report is 
the installation of a Colonial Exhibition, in the Algarve Hall of the 
*'Sodedade de Geographic de Lisboa." It was an important under- 
taking, and a striking monument of the progress of the Portuguese 
colonies and of their immeiLse wealth in coffee, india-rubber, and cocoa. 
That part of the exhibition relatmg to cotton is shown in Che following 
page :— 

The list shows that various colonial and agricultural 
companies of the provinces of Angola, Mozambique, Timor, and 
Guinea sent exhibits- 

The fine quality of the two last exhibits on the IjsU cultivated in 
the vicinity of Lisbon, is noteworthy. This is not the first indication 
that, e\'cn in Portugal, if it were necessary, cotton-growing might be 
attempted with some probabiUty of success. 

The number of samples exhibited was 63: 16 Iram Angola, 33 
from Mozambique, one from Timor, one from Guinea, and two from 
Lisbon. 

From the list it can be seen that the general average, as regards 
quotation, of all the samples (including No. I Ifi, the nnly exceptionally 
low one) is (>id. That is to say, a higher quotation than that for 
" good middling," on the date when this qiiotation was made- 
All the samples coirespond to thebestcEassesof the kind which they 
represent. 

They were analysed and priced by competent technical men with 
the assistance of an Enghsb expert, a cotton merchant, who had called 
at Lisbon, and who lent his aid in this classiGcation. 

Among the samples bearing the highest quotation are to be found 
those ol ttie " Companhia Agricola do Cazengo (Angola)." and, jn 
Mozambique, those of the " Cotnpanhias da Zambeiia," " do Nyassa," 
" do Buiii." and " Companhiade Moaambique." 

Almost all the samples belong to the Egyptian varieties, whiht 
there are some American short staple, and two samples (138 and 142) 
of Georgia and Sea Island cotton, 

The Companliia de Mosambique made a complete exhibition, in 
two large glass cases, one containing india-rubber, another cotton and 
seed. In the latter were exhibited, aide by side with the exhibits of 
the above-mentioned company, the productions ol some of the 
principal concessionaires, cotton-growers in the territory of Manica 
and Sofala. The total number of samples exhibited was 11; one of 
"Upland" cotton, and the remainder of the Egyptian varieties 
"Mit-Afi&" and "Abassi," Five of these are shown in the Table A. 

The cotton samples (as well as the india-rubber) were presented 
in all the stages beginning with the raw material, in the pod. in the seed, 
or cleaned, passing through all the intermediate phases of the industry. 
The " Companhia Fabril I-isbonense." directed by the signatory of 
this reportj took charge of the manufacturing process ot the cotton, 
from the raw cotton up to the woven piece, in the grey and in colours, 
the latter being especially remarkable for the satin-like appearance of 
the cotton, wJijch^ however, had not undergone any mercerising 
proccs. 
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The report presented by the Companhia de Mozambique formed 
part of the exhibits, and shows the degree of progress and the richness 
of its territory. It is a very important piece ot work^ the study and 
drawirg-iipof which wasentrnsled by the Companhia lo the Portuguese 
technical transcriber, Mr, Nuno de Bulhao Palo. The report, already 
translated into French and Enghsh, is intended for wide circulation 
in the South African colonies, 

STATISTICS. 

The industrial elaboration of the raw material during the last 14 
year5 is shown in the following hst of the importation of cotton : — 





Origin . 




T«ftr. 


Foreign. 


Nat ional . 


Toul 
K1I03. 




AniericB. 


BmiK 


Egypl- 


Angola. 


Cape 


Si- 
Thome, 


Mozam- 
bique. 




1692 


2.030.000 


4,604,000. 0.500 


£9.600 


13 






7,360,113 


1893 


i.(UO.OO< 


6^14.000 — 


107,800 


— 


— 




10.05 1.SOO 


18&4 


4,400«00C 


6,009,000 — 


6fi,200 


_ 


— 


— 


10.637,200 


1895 


7,&il,0<K 


4.793.000 — 


80,300 


700 


-^ 


— 


12,821.000 


IfiOfl 


6,I05.CW 


3.5a7,000 20,600 


151,800 


1,030 


730 


— . 


9,88-2,100 


1897 


8,233,mK: 


5,040,000^ — 


84,000 


— 


— 


— 


13,367.000 


ISDS 


J0.O45,COC 


5.2&O.OO0! 4S.gOO 


f2.400 


5.500 


860 


— 


1M13.050 


ItHtQ 


IUft44.CK10 


3,noo,(]oo; si.fioo 


1J7,000 


400 


— 


— 


l5,Gti3,a00 


IDOO 


8.[Utl,(HH: 


".17'2,OO0! 37.S00 


S0.200 


— 


— 


— 


lA^lUl.WtO 


inoi 


9.24t,00C 


,1.94.1,000; ii2,aoo 


2i.aoo — 


7,B00 


—^ 


13.33-2,4(10 


l(l€-2 


7»iJM,00C 


7,091,000 180,700 


13.300 — 


— 


— 


l4.fi3S.000 


lHi3 


7.1>9a,20C 


7.045,000 111,600 


I.3O0 


— 


— 


— 


14,2^.000 


}W4 


11,204,000 


3,5fl4.000 I0£,O0O 


3e,eBo 


— 


— 


— 


I4.03l.2d0 


1006 


la^osiitii* 


3,770.82H 120, HU 


100,100 





— 


5,53a 


Ut.000.9fl 8 


I90fl 


1,240.6^ 


a0^4TtJ fl,72tt 


20.429 


-^ 


— 


— 


1,870,247 


JHILil'Ul. 


















11310^2503 


72,377,300 7S3.fl&3 

1 


D6B,04| 7,043 


0,380 


G.&3S 


1^71111188 



A rongh calculation gives the annual average consumptior per 
head of 2'5 kilos of manufactured woven ^oods, taking into considera- 
tions the exportation to Brazil and the colonies. These figures per 
head, as ia evident, fall far below the degree of development which will 
be reached by the cotton industry in Portugal. 

Other conclusions : — 

Increase of importation, whicb is a proof of corresponding home 
demand. 

This is, moreover, a genera) fact in all conntrie^. 

Exportation from Angola in a wavy line, i.i., fluctuating, but 
decreasing unti J 1903, when it was almost nil. 

Increase of exportation in li>04, and a sudden upward leap in 
]i)05, coinciding with and explaining the increase in growing cotton. 
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It is also concluded that, to maintain 1}it propi>rtioii of the first 
two months of 1906, ttie export of this year wiil exceed Ihal oi l'J05. 

Shipments of Mozambique cotton are being made to the home 
market. 

Exportation through the port of Bpiia (1905)^ 

Kilos. 

J,P.Raposo ., (Exhibitor) 12,180 

fiojj"ps& Monteiro ., .. .. .. „ 13,000 

William Phihppi „ 6,33t> 

MacCallum 5,000 

Companhia do Buzi . . . . , . ,, 2,000 

J, M.Cunha „ 2,000 

3S,51Q 

Companhia do Moribane, various planters „ 11,360 

Companhia de Moaambique ,. .. „ 17,579 

Slock [app.) 2.000 



70,455 



The forecasts for IftOd are, as a minimum, 275 to 300 tons, at the 
rate of 350 IdJos of cotton in the seed per hectare. 

Some regions [Chimoio, Xeves Ferreira) produced in 1S05 one 
ton per hectare. In Bamboo Creek (district of Neves Ferreira), on the 
land of the Rhodesia Cotton Syndicate, the crop of American cotton 
was at the rate of 415 kilos of clean cotton jvr hectare {^fide tahle)_ 
The agriculturalist Alexander calculates that the average of production 
on good ground of the territory amounts to 700 kilos per hectare, 

COTTO N -G RO Wl »G. 

It is to be regretted that only a tew of the contributors to tlie 
Colonial Exhibition have sent with theirsainples details relative to the 
area and i:roduction of the districts under cultivation. The scarcity of 
statistical particulars of value is especially notjceable for the Angola 
plantations, and for this reasonit is impossible to give in this report a 
general list which would have f>een both useful and interesting. In 
the next Congress Portugal will certainly supply this want. 

In the meantime, the private and official information shows that 

the number and extent of the plantations in ihat province are con- 
siderably higher than in previous years. 

Timor. — According to information received from the agent of the 
Companhia dc Timor in Hong Kong, the cidtivstion of cotton, after 
that of coffee, had attained the greatest development iti this Portu- 
guese possession. From japan no deAnite replies have come to 
hand. The species which in Timor has been lound best suited to the 
climate is American cotton. The Eyptian varieties did not give a 
good result. The growing embraces an area of 50 to 60 hectares, 
with about G0<000 plants, of which 45 hectares are in Dilly, and the 
remainder in ErmersL. 

Guinea, — It is to be regretted that the report of the Agricultural 
Directorol Guinea on the varieties of cotton and processes of cotton- 
growing in the province had not come to hand when this treatise was 
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prepared. The intonnation Ratliered refers to the pLuitatious in Geba^ 
Farim^CubTsseco.&c. The cotton inFariin»asin the greater part of that 
Colony, is gro'*" exclusively by the natives, and is only used for making 
a cloth called '' Bandas/' narrow pieces of woven goods running irom 
15 to 2u cm. in width, which still serve as currency in some regions of 
Guinea. In Cat'ondo (Alto Cacine) there has been, since ]89d, a fair and 
regular cultivation of Sea Island cotton ; samples have arrived in 
Portogal from Cacondo. The plantation belones to a Frencli subject 
M- Pierre Puvel. A srnall quantity of cotton produced was exported 
to Hambui^ in 11)03, through the intermediation of the Company 
Otto Schachtn of Bolama. There are in this city of Bremen samples 
on view of prodncts of native weaving. 

MozAMBiguE,— An expansion of cot ton -growing has talcen place 
in the province of Mozambique. Evidence is forthcoming that in 
1903, and particularly in 1904 and 1905, tliere was a wave of 
enthusiasm in the territory of Manica and Sofala, The " Companhia 
de Mozambique'' is laying down the administrative and technical 
bases for serious work in its territorial concession ; it helps the small 
growers and sees that the natives take an interest in cotton-growing. 
Scientifically- in formed companies* possessed of considerable capital, 
like the '" Rhodesia Cotton Syndicate." the Companies of '* MaC' 
Galium," '' Dr. Soares/' *' William PhiUppi," Jcc, have been established, 
The "Companhia do Buzi " and the *' Companhia do Moribanc " 
support the movement ; petitions for concessions of lands are multi- 

E lying ; in one word, the territories of Manica and Sofala, encouraged 
y the brilliant results of their experiments, confident of remunerative 
production and of producing qualities at least equal to the original 
varieties^ have begun to enter upon a practical period of agricultural 
activity. 

In recapitulation, we see tliat in Pcrtiigal the last few months 
have been fruitful, and that this country, giving its close attention to 
the cotton problem, has been able to put into effect the European 
international demand for an increase in cotton cultivation. 

Without wishing to dwell further on the various points brought 
forward in this report, I must say that one oi the most important 
factors was the Colonial Exhibition, for by its means the activity of 
the country may be estimated. 

The Exhibition was always very much frequented, and His Majesty 
the King of Portugal deigned to honour it with a visit, promising to 
continue to favour with his gracious piotection the cultivation, com- 
merce, and industry of cotton. 

General Gorjlo aad Dr. Moreira, jun., made a lengthy visit to tlie 
Exhibition. At this point it is my duty, thus also giving ejipression 
to the feeling in my country, to thank the two ex-MJnislers of the Navy 
and Colonies for their distinguished and meritorious labours. The 
former I thank for the initiative he took in appointing an official 
Commission to study the problem of colonial cotton, the latter for the 
strenuous manner in which he applied himself to the work- 
Baron CAtfTOM [Italy) : As we have been on the subject of cotton 
cultivation, I would like to add a few words— to lell the Congress, on 
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bebalf of the Italian Cotton Association, that our attempts In the 
Italian Colony !□ Abyssinia are being continued. The extension 
and the results were not worth while writing a new report about, 
but I wish to tell the Congress that we are persisting, and we are getting 
the natives to follow tlie example of the Cotton Cultivating Company; 
and that a ginnery has been sent to Agordat from England, in this 
way we hope to encouiage the natives in lcx:alenteq>rise and initiative- 
The Chaiamak * I am sure we are greatly indebted to the 
gentlemen who have prepared reports upon cotton gixswing, ajid I can 
assure them that their re ports » which will be tncinded in the official 
report oi the Congress, will be circulated among all the cotton 
spinners and all the governments of the world. 

Speaking with full knowledge of the work that has bei^n accom- 
plished by the English Federation ol Master Cotton Spinners Associa- 
tjons, lean assure you that the International Federation has made more 
progress during the time it has been in existence than any organisation 
of which I have experience- The International Federation is a very 
great power, and the moral effect it exerci^^es is enormons. 

Speaking of the social aspects of the Congress, the Chairman said : 
f am one of those who believe that quite as much good is done by the 
friendly social intercourse among men of all nationalities engaged in 
one industry as is done by the formal meetings of the Congress. The 
great kindness and magnificent hospitality displayed by the diiectors 
^d managers of the North German Lloyd Steamship Company, m 
placing one of their hncrs at cur disposal, and giving us an opportunity 
of being together for a further period of two or three days, cannot be 
overestimated. The occasion will not only be productive of a vast 
amount of good to the cotton industry, but will add materially to the 
permanence of those good relations which have been so marked a 
feature of our meetings here. 

On the motion of Herr St/rk, seconded by M. A. Esnault- 
Pelterik, and supported by Mr. Atkins, the Ccngress resolved 
unanimously : — 

'* That this Congress again expresses its strong belief that tiic 
broadening of the sources of the supply of cotton is abso^ 
lutely necessary for the future prosperity of the cotton trade, 
and urges all European governments and the members of 
the International Federation to support in every way the 
various cotton -growing associations." 
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Levy foe 1907, 

On the motion of Mr. C. W. Macara. seconded by Mr, J. M. 
TiiOMASt and supported by Herr Gross, it was unanimously resolved 
'• Thai the Lev>- ior the year 1907 shall be at the rate of rlf4' 
per spintile. and Jd. per loom," 

Mr, Macara stated that the gentlemen who had served on the 
International Committee during the past year had been re-elected for 
the ensuing year. 

The Next Congress. 

Mr- Macara stated that the Austrian Association had extended 
to the Congress a hearty invitation to hold the next annual meeting 
in Vienna^ and he moved that tlie invitation be accepled. 

Mr. J. M. Thomas seconded, and the motion was carried with 
acclamation. 

Herr Kuffler thanked the Congress for accepting the invitation 
and assured them of a very cordial welcome in Austria. 

Speaking on the question of the collection of cotton statistics, 
Herr Gross expressed the hope that the Enghsh Federation would be 
able to arrange for the information regarding stocks and 
consumption ol cotton to be collected from non-members. If 
this were done, the tabulated information would tiecome much more 
valuable, 

Mr. Macara said he hoped the English Federation would see its 

way to fall in with this suggestion, as they needed the most accurate 
statistics they could procure. They ought also to know the consump- 
tion ol the 25,000»000 spindles in America. 

Mr, Mj^cCoil : I wish to express, on behalf of the New England 
Cotton Manufacturers' Association, our appreciation of the tindnessof 
your Federation in in\^ting us to be represented at these gatherings, and 
also to thank you ior the courtesies extended to myself. Our Ameri- 
can Associations are anxious to co-operate with you in every way that is 
possible, although we are not members oi your Federation. You have 
referred to statistics, and 1 would hke to point out that in America 
that work is being done by the Census Bureau- There is a bulletin 
issued each year showing thestock on hand September ist, the amount 
of cotton received and used during the year^ and the stock on hand 
the following September ist. With the statistics prepared by your 
Federation, and the bulletin issued by our Census Bureau, as you have 
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slated, practically all thespindleso( the worldarecovered. Itia, there- 
lore, not necessary forourA^^iciation to supply statistics, as you have 
the information by Act of Congress, Your Federation exists largely. 
Of entirely. I msy say, for the purpose of dealing with matters relating 
to the raw material For a long time the raw materiai must come 
Irom America, You must have important relations with our coun- 
try, and a great deal can be accomplished by getting into closer 
touch with the growers in the Southern States. They are full of 
a new and progressive spirit, and are ready and willing 1o co- 
operate with you in many ways ; in more waya, perhaps, than ycu 
dream of. One other matter to which I wish to refer is m regard to the 
committee appointed at the last meeting of the New England Cotton 
Manufacturers' Association, to consider the whole question of Govern- 
ment Crop Reports, By a recent Act of Congress somechanges have 
been made in the manner of issuing these reports. Tn certain months, 
" Condition Reports " and " Ginning Reports " will be issued simulta- 
neously, and it IS. hoped that this will have a steadying effect upon 
the market. Our committee intends to watch these reports 
carefully, and we shall be glad to hear from yo\ir committee 
what changes you think would be desirable in relation to Govern- 
ment Crop Reports. 

Mr, C- W- Macara proposed that the Jiearty thanks of the delegates 
be accorded to Herr Gross, the President of the Congress, for the 
admirable arrangements he had made. Everything had passed off 
with perfect smoothness, and the arrangements for making their 
visit to the historic city of Bremen both instructive and etjoyable 
were complete to the smallest detail- Much time and thought must 
have been bestowed on this work by Herr Gross, who was 
deserving of the warmest thanks they could give him. He would 
also like to make reference to the great kindness of the ladies of 
Bremen for the manner in which they had provided for the enjoy- 
ment of their Lady visitors. Their kindness would be treasured as a 
pleasant memory in the days to come. 

On being put to the meeting, the resolution was carried with 
acclamation. 

HcxT Gross, ia reply, said he could never have carried out any 
thing like the programme they had had If it had not been for the 
assistance of his friend Herr Plale. He was also very thankful to the 
bdies of Bremen for the part they had taken in entertaining the lady 
visitors to the Congress. 
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Ofi the motion of Mr, C. W. Macara, seconded by Mr. W. H- 
MoPRis, the following resolution was unanimously adopted l— 

"Thatthebest thanks of the Congress be accorded to thegentlemen 
who had successively presided over the Congress, and to the folio^^-ing 
gentlemen lor contributing papers : — 

H. W> Macalistor, C. Moores, A. W. Cramer* J. dc Hcmptinne, 
S. M. Johnson, Luis Firmino d^Oliveira, Fdix Fernandez 
Torres, E. Lang, R. Brandts. C. Berger, R. H, Jackson, 
J. C. Atkins, E. Stark, A. Eemault-Pelterie, E. Calvet, 
H.P. Tavdra. 

It was also unanimously resolved : 

That the best thanks of the Congress for their invaluable co- 
operation in promoting its great success be accorded to — 

The Burgomaster and the High Senate of Bremen- 

The President aULl Directory of the Bremen Chamber of Commerce. 

The President and Directors of the Bremen Cotton Exchange. 

The German Spinnera* Associations. 

The President, Herr Geo. Plate, his co-directors, and the managers 

of the North German Lloyd Steamship Company, 
And to all those who have in any way assisted in connection with the 

Congress," 

This closed the business of the Congress, The delegates, during 
the afternoon, travelled to Bremerhavenj where they went on board 
the s.s, *'Gneisenau" as the guests of the North German Doyd Steamship 
Company. The handsome steamer took them through the Kaiser 
Wilhelm Canal to Kiel Harbour, where on the morning of arrival 
the International Committee had the honour of being received by 
H,LNL the Gennan Emperor on board the s^, " Hamburg/' The 
"Gneisenau" returned from Kiel on Friday, arriving at Bremerhsven 
the following day. 
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PROGRAMME. 

THIRD INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF DELEGATED REPRE- 
SENTATIVES OF MASTER COTTON SPINNERS' AND 
MANUFACTURERS' ASSOCIATIONS, BREMEN, JUNE 

35th to a7TH, 1906. 

President: Koumerztenhat FERD. GROSS (Gennaiiy)> 

fioNDAY, June S5th. 

9-0 a. in. Opening, 

Presidential Address^ Kouuer2IENRAT Ferb. Grobs 

(Gennany). 
Del^ales' Roll Call. 
Address and Report lor the year lBOB-1906. Mr. C. W, 

Macara, Chainnan of Committee (England). 
Financial Statement, Mr. C, Berger (France). 
Chairman ; Mr. H, P. Taveira (Portugal). 
'* Rules of Cotton Exchanges." Mr, R W. Macauster 
(England), Mr. A. W. Cramer (Germany), 
h(t pjn. Visit to the Exchange. 
1-30. Interval. 




Chairman : Mr. E. Calvet {Spaio), 

3-30. '* Damp in Cotton/' Mr. Jeav de Hemptinme (Belgium). 

" Spinnera' Associations in Nortli Portugal." Mr. Luis 

FiRKiMOD*OL[VEiaA,Mr. Felix FervandesTorres- 

B-0 Reception of the Delegates and Banquet in the Town 

Hall, given by the High Senate of Bremen. 

Tuesday, Juve 26th. 

Chairman; Mr. Hewry Higeom (England). 
BO a.ni. ** Cotton Supply." Mr. E. Lanc (Switzerland), Mr, R. 

Brandts [Germany), 
" Cotton Statistics.'^ Mr. C, Bergeh (France), Mr- 

R. H, Jackson (England), 
1-30 p.m. Inters-al. 
3-30. Inspection of the various departments of the Bremen 

Cotton Exchange, the city of Bicmen, the Harbour. 

and the Weser Wharf* 
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d-0 pjn. Suiqaer ia the Bor^eosaal, givra by the Br emen 
Chamber of GmmBcc anH the firenKii Cotton Ex- 
chanjpe^ 

Chaimsutt IfeC W. Macaka (^i^land). 

8-30- '^ Cottm Gniwin& ' %. J. C. AzKCfS (England), Rom- 
m tT^quat EL Staak {Genmny), Md A. ^hadlx- 
P£L2CBi£ (France), Mr. £. Caltet (Spain), Mr. 
a P. TiVEttA (Bjrtugai), 
Lery for VWT, 

Selectioa ot pAacs for Congress L907. 
U-30. Luacbecsi in the Lazge Hail oi the '^Unkw,' Wacht- 
sti^sse^ ^oiiiiDg the Cotton Exdiange, ^vra by 

tbfc GailUn ^[*""'^^^ AMoriafwi^ 

Visit Eo Kkf P#gtt». by^ kiod umtatmn of the North 
Gonnn EJo^^ Stcam^ip Company* 
i^4& pjn. '^r*'""' toin fromBrcmenBaUwayStatkn to Bremer- 

t&raL 
^15 Antral at OnsnerhaveiL. 

SO Departure <ri the ^. ^^CknisesaiL'* 

T-*) p^m. S5. ** GiKuoian letinus tn Brcmecba^vefL 

SAnntDAT, June 30th, 

12^ nooa. jLirtval in BmuabaTec 

^38 Train from LkivdbaQe to B < ^^^f***^ i 

5-42 Amval Hieinen Raihray Stattoam 
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Cotton Growing in India, 

Bv S. M. Johnson (Cawnpore). 

In regard to the cotton supply from India, I may say that con- 
siderable impetus has been given to the improvement oi the staple 
and wider cultivation by the action ot the Brilish Cotton Growing 
Association in pressing upon, the Government ni India through the 
Secretary ol State for India the tirgent necessity for increased and 
improved cultivation. Fairly large grants have been set aside in each 
of the Presidencies for these objects, and special officers have beea 
or are to t>e appointed^ Apart also from these special measures the 
Government of India has quite recently devcted large sums of 
money to the development of Agriculture in the various Provinces^ 
and great improvement and development in India's agricultural 
resources wjthfn the present decade are as a consequence assured. 

Quite recently a cotton has been discovered in India which has 
been classed ''superfine" at Liverpool, and is far superior to any- 
Indian cotton I have ever seen. It is said the cotton is indigenous 
to India, and that the trees can yield from 4Q01bs. to SOOIfe. per acre* 
which is from eight to sixteeen times larger than the average present 
production of any Indian cotton. 

Though there ha^ been progress, there still remains much to be 
done, especially in the direction of seed selection, and in the appoint- 
ment of experts for cotton alone; and I would suggest that the 
Committee pass a resolution acknowledging the eflorts already made by 
the supreme and local governments, and by adrninistrations of India, 
tor the extension and improvement of cotton cultivation, and express- 
ing a hope that there wiU be no relaxation of thei^e efforts ; and that a. 
copy of the resolution l>e forwarded to the Secretary of Slate for India 
and to the Government of India. 

1 think if the British Cotton Growing Association devoted more 
of its attention to India, and to the imjirovemenl of staple and wider 
cultivation of cotton there, its efforts would probably be rewarded 
with more promising results than they can ever expect to get from 
other parts of Ihe British Empire. The particular direction in which 
pressureisneeded is in appointing special officers in each cot ton -growing 
district, whosedutieswouldbcnot only toadviseinregard to such matters 
astheselectionotseed, fertilising, and other processes, bnt whocouIdalsD 
watch over the handling, ginning, and pressing of cotton after it has 
been picked, and also report from time to time the area of land under 
cultivation, together with reliable forecasts of the crop. At present 
these duties are concentrated in the hands of the Director of Agri- 
culture in each Province, and his department is, I know, about to be 
enlarged ; but in the United Provinces this expansion is more towards 
giving young men an agricultural training and developing our agricul- 
tural resources generally. What 1 would Uke to see recognised is that 
cotton is a product of enormous value to India ; that it requires 
special care and special treatment not only before the seed is put into 
theground. but aftcrtbe lint has beengathered, and that there should 
be no cheese-paring or false economy in dealing with it. 
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Note [fom the Spmnen oJ tbe Nord de k Fraacc 

In sopport of ibe views cxprtsscd at the Gm^cse of tbe 
IntCTnationa] Cottoa Fevkralim, and at the iccmt Coo^rsscs ai 
Washington and Boston, vnh icgard To tbe ccodtbaas intder w^klk 
AiDchcan cotton b cfeUvcicd. tbe Frcach spbmas tlmik it defiiahfe 
to state, tjTvfly, what tbey cooMder 10 be tbe meet seeded refoms. 

(I) Tbey urge that tbe Amencan cottcm bale sboold be toned 
out in ^ good a cooditiDn as that of cttbcr Egypt 01 India. 
An improvenvnt of this kind woixld reduce the «a5te o£ 
cotton ia transit, tbe munber of mt NJes, the damage to 
cotton bticn its pmeot loose paddog either by water, mod, 
oT fnarldng Jatk, and tbe loss arising constantly from faulty 
marks, numtos, Ac. 

(3) With tbe pfoent system it b frequently difficult, if not im- 
pcsfiible, to recognise the baJes when they leave the ship. 
Annoyance througli interchanging the lots is the result. 

{Z) Dampness in ike raw coUoh, It is aji ^ablishedfacl that cotton 
generally am^-ts damp, and no rdiable oieans exist for 
fmding out exactly the percentage of ilampness, which 
sometimes is as much as 7 or 6 per cent, mere than the 
normal. It is desirable, in the common interests of the 
industry, that this damptness should be controlled. In Fraocev 
and particularly in the North, we have rules which fix 
a limit of moUturc for textiles. As regards yam, tbe 
Turin Congress, which was held some 30 years ago, fijced 
the rate of dj per cent, as the limit of dampness for mer- 
chantable goods, after they have been perfectly dried. 

(4) The guarantee of 1 per cerU. on the gross weight. This guarantee 
is entirely deceptive, as it is usually taken into consideration 
at the port of shipment, which obliges tlje spinner to provide 
for it, as he is not covered tor any risk, the 1 per cent, being 
nearly always reached. 
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(5) Future Spendation. It is to be hoped that the American 
Government will check the manipulation of the speculators 
in raw cotton, either by establishing a State tax, or by com- 
pelling the speculator to pay a heavy premium to the spinner ; 

or by any other effective means. 

The French spinners ask the Gingress to take these complaints into 
consideration, to discuss them with a view to finding suitable means of 
regulating the transactions in raw cotton, and to take the necessary 
steps to safeguard the interests of all concerned. 

Rene Wibaux, 

{Delegate from the North of France), 
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Excerpts from Rules of American Cotton 
Exchanges. 



GALVESTON. 

Extracts from the Charts, By-taws^ ««rf Rules of the Gaiveston CoWm 
Exchange and Board of Trade, 1904. 

RULE II. 

STANDARD SAMPLES. 

Section h The Board of Directors shall provide standard 
samples of the different grades of cotton dealt uIh and shall keep 
the same on exhibition secured under glass. These standards shall be 
the basis o£ all transactions and quotations, whether of spots or 
tutures- 

RULE Hi. 

SAMPLES, SALES, WEICHIKG, AND fELlVERY. 

Section \. All cotton shaD be sold by samples drawn from the 
Qat or top side of the bale, and the weight of the sample Is restricted 
to eight ounces. 

Sec, 2. The samples by which cotton is sold must be retained 
by the factor till delivery is completed. 

Sec. 3. Wbec a sale of cotton is made the broker shall, on the 
same day, famish a memorandum of the contract to both the factor 
and the buyer. Every member of the Exchange, buying cotton^ shall, 
before 3 o'clock on the day of purchase, make a report to the Secretary 
of the Exchange, giving the whole number of bales bought by him. 

Sec. 4, All cotton shall be arranged, weighed, and ready for ihe^ 
broker within five days aiter sale— weather pcrmittmg — and shall be 
received and paid for, on delivery, within four days after being so 
weighed — wea tiler permitting. 
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EXCERPTS FROM GALVBSTON RULES U9 

Sec. 5. When not received within tliat period, unless delay is 
owing to bad weather or fault of the press, the seller may, at his 
option, resell the cotton for account oi the buyer. 

Sec. 0- In the event of the seller failing to tender the cotton 
within eight {B) days Irora the date of the contract — unless prevented 
by similar causes — the buyer may, at his option, cancel the purchase. 

Sec. 7. All cotton nmst be weighed after sale, and by an authorised 
weigher. 

Sec. 8, Wbec thus weighed^ buyers are to accept and pay for 
the weight ol cotton thus returned, actual errors excepted ; but 
where cotton is weighed before date ot sale, or where it is weighed 
by an unauthorised weigher, then the buyer may have tlie cotton 
re-weighed at the expense of the seller, and shal] pay on]y for the 
weight he actually receives. 

RULE IV. 

ALLOWANCES A>JD flEJECTEOMS. 

Sectton I- Seedy or fraudulently-packed cotton shall be rejected 
ajid not be dehverable. Mixed packed cotton shall be deliverable only 
on the following conditions : — 

FJTSt^Mixed packed cotton shall be de&ned to be such bales a£ 
contain more than one quality oi cotton, the lower quality being so 
situated in the bale that no design of false or fraudulent packing 
appears ; the difference, however, in qualities, must be equal to at 
least one-half grade in bales sold as Low Middhng and dbovc^ and one 
full grade in bales sold as below Low Middling. 

Second — When mixed packed cotton is received, it shall be 
received as of the grade of the lowest quality in the bale. 

Third— No bale shall be rejected as mixed packed when the lowest 
quaLty in the bale is equal to or better than the sample by which it was 
sold. 

SfiC, 2- No bale of cotton weighing less than three hundred 
pounds shall he deemed merchantable, and any buyer may refuse 
to receive the same. 

Sec. 3, Six iron bands shall be considered sufficient for each bale 
of cotton. Any excess shall be deducted (rom the gross weight, 
at the rate ol one and three-tenths (l^o) pounds for each additional 
band. When compressed cotton is sold, it shall be weighed with an 
allowance to the seller ol three (3) pounds per bale, on all bales having 
six (6) bands. The allowance for extra or missing hands shall be at the 
rate of one and three-tenths (ly^) pounds per band- 

Sec. 4, When thirty per cent, of any list sold as regular cottoa 
proves to be irregular cotton, the buyer may cancel the whole purchase. 

Sec. 5. When a buyer rejects cotton he shall put no mark on 
the rejected bales without the consent oi the seller, but the seller i& 
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prohibited from reselling the Tejeciions without informing the pro- 
posed purchaMr oi the previous rejection and the reason therefor. 

Sec. €, When cotton of various grades is sold by sample, at an 
average price, and for proper causes rejections are made, and such 
rejected bales are fmra the grades better than the average, tlie seller 
shalJ make good to buyer the difference in value ; and li the rejections 
arc from grades below the average, the buyer shall make good to the 
seller the difference. 

RULE V. 
tiO GUARANTEE AGAINST RECLAMAHONS, 

Section 1. After cotton has been examined and passed upon by 
the broker or agent of the buyer, uo claim shall l»e maiie against the 
sdler for any irregoJarities whatever. 

Sec 2, Irre^ilar cotton sliaLl be sold witli all faults, and the 
seller shall pay to the Imyer no guarantee fee against reclamations. 

rule: VI. 

FEES ON RECEIPTS AND SIIIPME>JIS, 

Section 1. Receivers and shippers of cotton shall pay to Che 
Exchange snch fees on receipts and shipments as may be assessed 
by the Exchange in the annual budget, and such fees shall be paid on 
all cotton whatsoever, whether regular or irregular. 

Sec. 2, Cotton which has already incurred the fees for shipment 
(whether recovered from wrecks, fires, or otherwise) shall, on reship- 
ment, incur no additional shipping fee. ii shipped in the original 
packages ; but if the cotton he broken up and baled anew» it shall bear 
the same charges as other cotton on shipment, notwithstanding the 
previous payment. 

Sec. 3. All cotton compressed, stored, sampled, weighed, 
classed, marked, inspected, or in any other way prepared for ship- 
ment, whether at the dep5t, wharf, or other locahty in the city, shall 
be subject to the same fees as factors cotton, which fees shall be 
collected from the party controlling the cotton here. Any member 
attempting to evade this rule by diverting the consignment of his 
cotton from himself to a ship, or a steara^ip line, or to any other 
person, shall be proceeded against under Article L, section 15 of the 
By-Laws. 

Sec. 4, Members buying cotton from or selling cotton to non- 
members of the Exchange, will be required to pay tlie Exchange the 
fees lor receipts and shipments whicn would be chargeable against 
said ron-menibers if they were members, in addition to their own fees to 
the Exchange. 

RULE VIL 

PROSECUTION OF FRAUDS. 

SECTroN 1. The duty of the Committee on Credits ahaU be to 
take cognisance of all violations of commercial integrity, honour, and 
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good fajth, represented to them by members of this Exrhange, when 
such charges are made against parties connected with the cotton trade 
or the handling of cotton, either in this port or in the coun try- 
Sic, 2. WTienever cotton is discovered by any member of the 
Eicchajige to be fraudulently packed, or where sut>3titution shall 
have been made by changing marks or otherwise, it shall be his duty 
to report the same promptly to the Committee on Credits^ whose duty 
it shall then be to take measures to discover the guiJty parties, and 
prosecute the same to conviction. All expenses for such prosecution 
to be borne by the Cotton Exchange, 

Sec. 3- This committee shall keep, in a book prepared lor that 
purpose^ a record oi all such charges as may be made, alphabetically 
arranged, which book shall at alt Limes be open to the mcntbers of 
this Exchange. It is understood, however, that this committee has 
no control over charges made against members oi this Exchange, 
which latter charges properly come under the supervision of the 
Committee on Membership. 

RULE X. 

SUPERVISION AND INSPECTION. 

Sec. 5, The assistant Supervisors and Inspectors, as soon as a 
list of cotton has been received, shall, if required, proceed with the 
classere to examine the rejections and report the same to the factors. 
They shall also re|)ort to tlie shipper as to the condition of cotton in 
presses and on wharves every evening. The assistant Supervisors 
and Inspectors shall inspect every bale of cotton shipped, and report 
what has b^^en done at their respective presses to the Chief Inspector 
everyeveningjWhoshall thereuponsend a detailed report to eachshjpper. 
The Eissistant Supervisors and Inspectors shall sec that all regulations 
establbhed by tliis Exchange are properly enforced, and shall report 
all iDfractiors of the same to the chief. They shall also see that all 
cotton at railroad dcpSts, in presses, or on wharves is properly bandied 
and protected, and will perfonn such other duties as may be required. 

Sec, 4, All loose cotton pickings and samples baled by the press 
shall be branded in large lettere on both sides, " pickings," " samples," 
or " rebaled/' as the case may require. 

Sec. 5. All pickings or samples in bales received by the presses 
for storage or compressing shall be branded in large letters on both 
sides, " pickings," " samples/* or " rebaled/' as the case may require. 

Sec. 6. No bdled pickuiga, samples, or loose cotton, or mixed 
or falsely packed cotton shall be sliipped or removed from any press, 
or by any member of this Exchange, without the knowledge of the 
Supervisors and Inspectors, who shall keep a record of same, stating 
marks and number of hales, for whose account shipped or removed, 
from what press shipped or removed, name of vessel, where bound, 
and date of shipment or removal. 

Sec. 7. Supervisors and Inspectors are required to have arrested 
all parties stealing cotton. 
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Shc. B. It shall be the duty of the Supervisors and Inspectors to 
<:oUect all loose cotton, which would otherwise be wasted, which 
may be found on wharves and elsewhere, which cotton, after baling, 
shall be branded " pickings " on both sides, and the amount collected 
shall be reported weeWly to the Secretary of the Exchange, to be 
disposed of by the Committee and the proceeds to be paid over to 
the Exchange. 

Sec. 0. The Chief Supervisor and Inspector and his assistants 
shall keep a record of the weather; also of the condition in which 
cotton is delivered tc The various vessels. They shall also keep a 
record of the condition in which cotton is taken on board — in a wet 
or dry condition i and if wet, they shall specify whether the same 
was received wet or became wet by being exposed to rain upon the 
levee or bein^ rolled through the mud. They shall make daily reports 
embodying all particulars, which reports shall be kept on file and shall 
be entered up in a book to be kept by the Chief Supervisor and 
Inspector, 

Sec. 10, They shall, in all cases where cotton is being taken 
on board m such condition as to render it liable to become damaged 
upon the voyage or to damage other cotton by contact, notify the 
master of the vessel of the impropriety and risk of taking cotton on 
board in such condition. They sHeiU also report the cotton carried 
on deck by any vessel leaving the port. 

Sec. 11. The standard of compressed cotton shall not be less 
than 22ilhs. to the cubic foot measurement, on whart or alongside 
of vessel. The Supervisors and Inspectors shall strictly adhere to 
the following rule of measuring a bale of cotton, vi*. : 

" Measurement to be taken on the bands for width and thickness, 
and from both ends of the bale for length." 

Sec. 12. Where any disputes arise as to quality of compressing, 
the Supervisor and Inspector shall be notified within twenty-four 
hours after the cotton is received by or for the vessel, and the Chief 
Supervisor and Inspector, or any of his deputies, shall inspect such 
cotton on which tlie quahty of compressing is diaputed, without any 
delay after proper notification. 

Sec. 13. Cotton bales shall not be considered properly delivered 
to vessels unless with six bards and without any irregularities in 
their compressed condition. The end band shall not exceed four 
inches from end of bale. Supervisors and Inspectors shall use their 
discretion with spongy and badly ttoxed bales, and condemn the 
same whenever in their opuiion they can l>e made nearer to the standard 
by recompressing. 

Sec. 11. In all cases where cotton has been condemned by the 
Supervisors and Inspectors of this Association, it shall be the duty of 
the master or agent to give prompt notice of the same to the party 
delivering said cotton ; and twenty- four hours from time said notice 
is delivered shall be allowed to have said cotton recompiessed before 
such action is taken by the anthority of the Chief Supervisor and 
Inspector for account oi the carrier or press delivering such cotton. 



Sec. 15- It shall be the duty of the Chief Supervisor and 
inspector when a vessel clears, upon apphcation of any member of 
the Exchange who Is a shipper on such vessel, and to the extent of 
his shipments only, to draw up a certificate setting forth the condition 
in which such shipment or shipments were taken on boardn and it shall be 
the duty of the Secretary of the Exchange to countersign such report 
and aE&x thereto the seal of the Exchange if required. No certificate, 
however, shall be issued as to the condition of any mark or marks of 
said cargo, unless the saiue have been received, classed^ and mspccted 
in Galveston, and have paid the full supervision and inspection fees 
imposed upon the local shipper, 

RULES GOVERNING RO.B. TRANSACTIONS. 

RULE XV. 

Section 1, When cotton is soM cost and freight compressed 
(landed Galveston compressed) to GaK-eston the price agreed upon in 
the contract shall be free of all port charges to seller. Exchange 
fees to be paid by buyer and seller as established by the Cotton 

E?echange^ 

Sec. 2. Unless otherwise stipulated, compressmg sitall be 
Included in the free on board price. 

Sec, 3. Unless otherwise stipulated, cotton shall be shipped from 
the interior within ten days from date of contract, and payment 
shall Iw made for such cotton, in full, on presentation of invoice and 
bills of lading- The surrender of the documents releases the seller 
from all liability on account of non-delivery by the transportation com- 
pany or of loss by fire. It ia to be understood that cotton sold for 
imTncdiate shipment must be shipped within three days, and that cotton 
sold for prompt shipment must tie shipped within ten days, both irora 
date of contract and from points from which sales have been made, 
weather permitting and barring olstacles over which the interior 
shipper has no control, due proof of which shall be furnished to the 
buyer in Galveston. Failing shipment within the specified time> none 
of the above-mentioned obstacles having been encountered, it then 
becomes a question of delivery, and the Jocal seller obligates himself 
to deliver the quantity and quality of cotton sold at the shipside 
in Galveston, within two weeks of the time at which it should have 
tieen shipped. In such case, the buyer shall not be compeUcd to 
pay the country draftn but shall pay for the cotton on satisfactory 
delivery, if made within the two weeks specified. Cotton sold for 
etipulaied time delivery shall be subject to special agreement hietween 
buyer and seller. 

Sec. 4. Theresponsibihtyof the Galveston seJler for the fulfilment 
of contract shall depend upon his agreement with the buyer as ex- 
pressed in the contract. 

Sec-6. All drafts (or cotton sold "free on board " shall be accom- 
panied by the entire set of bills of lading issued, unless tlie bank 
holding Uie draft for collection guarantees the production of the 
remaining bills of lading. Not more than four (4) bills of lading shall 
be tendered on any one lot or contract of one hundred (100) bales. 
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Sec. 6- Where the sale is for 100 bales or more, tlie seller shall 
not have the right oi invoicing or drawing for less than fiity bales, 
ujiless remnant \& in completion oj the contract. 

Shc. 7, Invoite shall be either attached to draft or forwarded 
by same mail as draft at latest- 

Sec, 8. Samples shell be forwarded by express within four 
days after shfpnent of cotton. 

Sec. 9, When f.o.b. cotton is sold on descriptionn not less 
than seventy per cent, of the lender shah be of the contract grade, 
and all cotton tendered that is more than one-half grade below tfie 
contract ^mdc may be rejected or accepted at the buyer's option at 
satisfactory allowances. Each mark of 100 bales, or less, to be con- 
sidered a separate contract. Due allowances shall be made the 
buyer on all cotton found to be under the contract grade that may be 
tenderable, according to the above provision. 

Sec, 10, Mixed packs shall be classed by the lowest grade in 
the bale. Fraudulent packs and plated bales shall be rejected. 
Country damaged cotton shall be put in order at the expense of 
the seller, unless the carrier can be proved at fault, when he shall 
be required to put cotton in order, he paying for all necessary ex- 
penses arising therefrom. In either case, if cotton arrives in improper 
or damaged condition, the buyer must notify the seLer before cotton 
is forwarded. 

Sec, 1L Notice of rejections under the foregoing sections shall 
be given to the seller by noon of the day following that on which tlie 
cotton is classed, and such rejections shall be invoiced back to the 
seller at t!;c price of the grade sold. The sellcr^hall at onte reimburse 
the buyer, plus the charges of putting the cotton tree on tx^ard, or 
replace the same by other cotton satisfactory to buyer. 

Sec. 12. Arbitration as to class and staple shall be in accordance 
willi the rules for spot cotton. Re-drawn samples must be submitted 
to arbitration with the usual allowance on compressed cotton o1 or.e- 
eighth of a cent, per pound for bloom and must be drawn from sample 
side or top of bale. 

Sec. 13. Upon the arrival of cotton covered hy one bill of 
ladingsame may be moved under agreement between buyer and seller, 
but the final settlement to be only after the arrival ci the total quantity 
contracted for. 

Sec. 14. All allowances and awards by arbitration shall be 
promptly paid. 

Sec. 15. \\'cighing in Galveston shall be at the expense oi the 
buyer, but if the seller wishes to test weights he can do so at his own 
cost. 

Sec. 16. Compressed cotton sold free on board shall be weighed 
with an allowance to the seller of three pounds per bale on all bales 
having si^ l^amls. The allowance for extra or missing bands shall be at 
the rate of one and three-tenths [1 ^^) pounds per band. 

Sec, 18. All free-on-board cotton weighed here must be weighed 
by weighers appointed by the Governor of this State or their deputies. 
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Sec. 19. Unless otherwise stipulated, all cotton muj^t be of fair 
coloiir and staple, and must be free from sand and dust ; sandy 
cotton is subject to rejection. 

THROUGH SHIFMENTS, 

Sec. 30. — On all cotton sold through members of the Galveston 
Cotton Exchange on cost and freight terms to any other domestic or 
European market, the rules eKtsting ut plate of destination shall 
govern, if nothing to the contrary is stipulated in contract- 
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NEW ORLEANS. 
SALE AND DELIVERY OF SPOT COTTON. 

ExtracU from Cftarter, Constituiiatt, By4uivs, ond RiiUs of the 
New Orleans Cotton Exchange. October, 1005. 
REJECTIONS. BAGGING AND TIES. 

CAUSES FOR REJECTIONS. 

Rule 4, Tlie buyer sliall have the right to reject all seedy Ra^Kiiain. 
or falsely packed or mixed packed or rcbaled cotton, unless it has 
been sold as such ; abo any cotton lower in grade than the lowest 
grade presented in the sellers' samples. No other cotton sliall be 
rejected when equal in quahty to the sample by which it has been 
sold, if the sampJe has been latrly exhibited. 

COMPENSATION FOR GRADE3 ON AVERAGE PRICE. 

Rule 5. VVhcrc cotton of various grades has been sold at a S|-tiion.«n( ^i 
uniform price, and the rejections are above the average grade of arZn^'ito^ 
the Ust, the factor shall make good to the buyer the difference in "!«"«"»' 
value between the rejected bales and the average of the list, and 
where rejections are below the average of the list the buyer shall, 
in like maaner> make f^ood the difference in value to the seller- 
All such diflecences to be determined by the original samples of 
the seller. 

LIGHT- WEIGHT BALES. 

Rule 6. Any bale of cotton weighing less than three J^^J^'JJ*^ 
hundred pounds shall be deemed unmerchantable, and may be t^iE. 
rejected by the buyer. 

NUMBER .AND WE[GHT OF BANDS. 

Rule 7. Si?i iron bands or ropes not exceeding in weight Numtwinii 
twelve ( 1 2) pounds in the aggregate, shall be considered sufficient ^S^t'liSr'.'''^ 
for each uncompressed bale of cotton. Any excess shall, at tlie 
option of the buyt^r, be removed from the bale or be deducted 
from the gross weight. If a bale has less than six bands allowance 
shall be made to the seller, the bands to be put on by the press at 
the expense of the seller. 

Where compressed bales are sold as spot cotton and have 
seven (7) bands, no deduction is lo be made for the seventh 
band, and three (3) pounds are to be added to the gross weight 
of the balCf the same as in the Free on Board Rules. 
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MEASURE AND WEIGHT OF BAGGING 

Rule B, Seven yards oi bagging weighing two and one- 
quarter pounds per yard shall be considered the maximurn 
amount of bagging used to cover any bale of cotton. 
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UH NECESSARY BAGGING- 

Rule 9. All bagging not absolutely essential to cover and 
protect the contents ot the bales in a proper manner shall be 
deemed unnecessary, and shall, at the option of the seller^ either 
be removed Jroin the bales before tl»ey are weiglied, or a lair 
and equitable deduction shall be made for the weight oJ such 
bagging ; all such unnecessary bagging, when removed, to be 
the property of the seller. 

The usual side pieces, which should each consist of no more 
thaji a single half width of bagging, running the length of the 
bale, will not be considered unnecessary bagging, and shall not 
be removed without the authority of the parties in interest. The 
Chiei Supervisor shall report all infringements of this rule to the 
Exchange and the parties in interest. 

UNKEPCHANTABLE BAGGING. 

Rule 10. All flax bagging ^£Ud with sMivrr;, and all other 
bagging which, when wet, will stain cotton, shall be considered 
unmerchantable ; and all cotton covered therewith shall be 
re-covered with merchantable bagging at the expense of the 
seller. 

GUARANTEE OF UERCHANTABLE CONDiriON- 

RuLE 11. All sales of cotton, unless otherwise provided for 
at the time of sale, shall bo deemed to have been made under a 
guarantee of its being in merchantable condition and in good 
order for immediate shipment. Buvers shall have the right to 
reject any cotton delivered m bad order or in a damaged con- 
dition, unless it can be put in order upon the day of delivery 

provided the vessel to which it is 
ordered is to sail that day ; in other cases it may be delivered 
within the two following days< 



WEIGHING AND RE-WEIGHING. 



DDTIES OF FACTORS AND BUYERS WElGPiERS, 

Rule 15. The sellers' weigher shall not weigh any cotton 
for delivery without the presence of the buyers' re-wdgher, unless 
he shall tiave first given notice to the buj'ers' re-wcigher, or lo 
the buyers* classer, of his readiness to weigh the same at a time 
which he shall specify ; shonld the buyers' re-weigher fail to be 

E resent at the time specified in said notice, a further delay ol two 
ours shall be allowed, at the expimtion of which time the sellers' 
weigher may proceed with the weighing of the cotton without 
the presence ol the huyers' re-weigher. 
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ALLOWANCE FOR WET OR DASfP CDTTOK. 

RiTLH 16. In all cases where wet or damp cotton is ten- J^"^,^^^;^"^^ 
dcred for delivery, and the weigher and rc-weigher can not agree <>' ^'^'V natfta. 
as to the proper allowance to be niade for the same, the buyers' 
re^weigher shall have the right to demand that such cotton shall 
not be weifihed until it becomes dry. 

In deliveries of compressed cotton, three pounds per baJe AJtovjnufur 
shall be added to the New Orleans weights. ^'';™^ 

THSTING SCALES. 

Rlle 17. The Chief Surveyor shall test weighers' scales ^^1^"/^^^^^^^ 
whenever, in his opinion, it shall be necessary to do so. '«< "cai™ 

RECLAMATIONS. 

CLAIMS FOE IHREGULARITIES — FAL5ELV PACKED COTTON. 

Rule 18. After collcn has been examined, received, and ''^J^i'^J'' 
passed upon by Uie broker or other agert of the buyer, no claim ^ 
shall be made upon the seller except for fraudulent or false 
packing, and the allowance provided lor in Rule No. B. 

Falsely or fraudulently packed cotton shall be defined as 
follows : Such bales as may contain ajiy foreign substance, 
wateF'packed bales, or bales containing damaged cotton in the 
interior, without any indication of such damage upon the exterior 
of the bole; also such bales as are plated, i.e., composed of 
good cotton upon the exterior and decidedly inferior cotton in 
the interior of the bales, in such manner as not to be detected 
without opening the same. 

FORMS FOa RECLAMATIONS. 

Rule 19, When claims are mode they shall be in writing, SSlTdf" 
giving tlie shipping marks and numbers, also the planter's and "^t^'ns- 
all other legible marks : and a separate certificate shall be given 
lor each bale, except where two or more baJea bear the same 
planter's marks. The certificates shall also state the particulars 
of the fraudident or lalse packing, and shall be veri&ed by oath or 
aSirmatbn. 

LIMIT OF TIME, 

Role 20. In all cases where cotton is restored and held in liaii dF iima 
this city, such claims shall be good against the seller for 100 days ^aiStSim. 
from date of sale, and where the cotton has been exported to a 
foreign or domestic port the certificate and claim shall be dated 
within 100 days from the date of the arrival of the vessel carrying 
such cotton at her port of destination, and presented to the seller 
here, if from Europe, within thirty days, and if from the North, 
within ten days from date of claim. 

ARBITRATIONS ON RECLAHATIONS. 

RuLE 21- All claims made out in conformity with the out aa 
foregoing regulations shall be deemed prima facie valid in S.^Sl^^*"^ 
favour of the claimant, and can only be defeated by a decision ^"''^^ ■*^'** 
of tlie Committee on Arbitration, or of the roromlttee of Appeal comimiiM 
oi this Exchange. "£^ 
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LEVEE INSPECTION. 
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DAILV REPOKTS. 

RuLS 4. The Chiel Supervisor and Assistant Levee Inspec- 
tors shaU keep a record of the weather, also of the condition in 
which cotton is delivered to the various vessels ; they shall also 
keep a record of the condition in which cotton ia taken on board 
speciiying whether the same was taken on board in a wet or in a 
dfry condition, and if wet, they shall specUy whether the same 
was received wet or became so by being exposed to rain upon the 
levee, or by being rolled through the mud. They shall make 
daily reports embodying all particuJara, which reports shall be 
kept on file and shall be entered up la a book to be kept for that 
purpose by the Superintendent of the EKchange. 

DECK LOADS AKD RECEIPT OM SHIPBOARD OF COTTOW IN 
BAD CONDlrlON. 

Rule 5. They shall in all cases, where cotton is being taken 
on board in such condition as to render it liable to become 
damaged upori the voyage, or to damage other cotton by contact, 
notify the master of the vessel of the impropriety and risk of 
taking cotton on board in such condition- They shall aJso 
report all cotton cairied on deck by any vessels leaving this 
port. 

Rulr6. Steamers landing cotton on the levee beyond the 
wooden wharves shall be required to place the same upon skids, so 
as to prevent its coming in contact with mud or water, and it 
shall be the dulyof the Chief Supervisor and of his assistants to 
report all violations of this rule. 

CEKTIFiCATES OF CONDITION TO BE FORWARDED TO PORTS OF 

DESTINATION, 

Rule 7, Tt shall be the duty of the Chief Supervisor when 
a vessel clears at the custom house to draw up a certificate setting 
forth tile condition in which her cargo was taken on board ; 
and it shall be the duty of the Secretary of the Exchange to 
countersign suchreports and afhx thereto the seal of the Exchange, 
The Secretary shall forward such certificate to such person or 
association, at the port of destination, as the President or the 
Soard o( Directors may direct, 

MASTERS REFUSING REPORTS OF RECEIPTS, ETC. 

Rules. Itshall bethedutyol theChief Supervisortorqxirt 
all vessels whose masters refuse to furnish daily reports of cotton 
received, or who may refuse proper facilities to the Levee Inspec- 
tors for the performance of their duties ; and the Secretary of the 
Exchange shedl post upon the Exchange boards the names of all 
vessels so reported ; he shall also role all such cases upon the 
reports forwarded to the ports of destination of such vessels- 
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^1 CERTIFICATE OF COTTON UNFIT FOR SHIPMENT. ^ 

Rule 11. In any ca^ where cotton has been taken on ^^JJ;^^^^ 
board oi a vi:sscl in condibon unfit for shipment, any shipper by cpudi. i.temiB 
said vessel shall reccive> if he so requires, a special certificate l^t^,'"f"^° 
from tlie Exchange, selling forth the tacts of the case, said *^'<*'"™*" ^ 
ccrti&catc to be verified by oath or aftrmntion of the Inspector B 

in charge of said vessel. Shippers requiring special certificates fl 

shall pay a1! expenses incurred under this rule. H 

RULES RELATIVE TO STANDARD OF COMPRESSING, I 

INSPECTION OP COMPRESSED BALES, AND I 

ARBITRATION COMMITTEE ON SHIPPING. I 

Rule \. The standard of compressed cotton shall not be ^^J^"^^^* 
less than 22J pounds to the cubic fool, measurement on wharf or 
alongside of vessel. 

Rule 2. Cotton bales shall be dcJiverod to vessel with not B"d*oiiharH_ 
less than six bands, and in proper shape ; the hands sUiill be 
placed at abo»it equal distance from each other, the end bands 
not to exceed eight inches from end of bale. 

Rule 3. The following rule shall be strictJy adhered to in MM^ufo^ncflLa 
measuring a bale of cotton. Measurements shall be taken on the ~ ** " 
bands for width and thickness, and from both ends of the bale 
for length. 

Rule i. The ship agent finding cotton to be badly com- ^"''^""'^ 
pressed, in accordance witli the preceding rules, shall at once"" """^ "" 
notify the shipper^ who, within two (2J hours of receipt o( such 
notification (always provided during ordinary business hours), 
shall be Ijound to signify his acceptance of condemnation or to 
name an inspector mutually agreeable to himself and the ship 
agent, whose decision shall be 6naJ. The cost of re-inspeclion, ^^^^^^ 
when demanded by the shipper, shall be borne by the party at '™'**"™' 
lauJt. 

Rule B. On all cotton condemned as badly compressed ^^^"l^ 
under the preceding mles, the shipper shall pay to the ship as bflit*''.^^ 
follows : — 

For each bale of a density of 20 pounds or over, but under 
221 povinds per cubic foot, 12 cents per bale- 

For each bale of a density of 18 pounds or over, but under 
20 pounds per cnbic foot, 40 cents per bale. 

For each bale of a density under 18 pounds per cubic foot, 
50 cents per bale. 

Provided that either ship or shipper shall have the option, ptcI". 
instead of settling at above allowances, of rccompressing at 
shipper's expense all bales of a density of less than 20 pounds 
per cubic foot, except in cases where cotton is delivered to vessel 
on the day it finishes loading, in which case the ship shall have 
the right to put the cotton on board without recompressing and 
collect from the shipper according to above schedule. 
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i4MtnJ«, Rlile U Hand-tied bales shall not l>e rejected except for 

density. 

riiipecwri.iobe RuLE 7, The inspector of the ship agents, whether em- 

cenSc*i!j ployes ol the Maritime Association or not, shaJI be sworn to a 
oftdero-Lh. j^j. ^^^ jjnpartiaJ performance of their duties, arrd all certificates 

issued by them shall be under Ihcir oaths as sworn inspectors. 

And the shipper or his representative stiaU have tree access to 

the records of the agents' inspectors. 



New Orleans Colton Exchange, 

Rules Qoveming f.o,b. Business as amended up to and 
including; November 27th, 1905. 

RULE A, 

Section 1. When cotton is sold to be delivered ** free on board '* 
New Orleans, the price agreed upon in the contract shall include the 
freight (o New Orleans and drayage from railroad depot to shipside, 
but shall be exclusive of insurance, if shipped by railroad, and of the 
Cotton Exchange supervision and levee inspection fees at this port- 
Freight and drayage on cotton sold as above shall be deducted from 
invoice and shall be paid by the buyer. 

RULE B. 

Unless otherwise stipulated, compressing shall be included in the 
f-0,b. price. 

RULE C. 

Unless any special time is agreed upon between the buyer and 
seller, all cotton sold "free on board" shall be shipped from the 
interior point at which it b purchased within ten (If)) days from the 
date of contract, weather permitting, and barring obstacles over which 
the interior shipper has no control, due proot of which shall be furnished 
to the buyer in New Orleans. Failing shipment within the sj.)ecified 
time, none of the above-mentioned obstacles having been encountered, 
it then becomes a question of delivery, and the local seller of " free on 
hoard " cotton obligates himself to deliver the quantity and quahty 
ol cotton sold at chip's side in New Orleans within two (3) w^eeks of the 
time at which it should have been shipped. In such case the buyer 
shall not be compelled to pay the country draft, but shall pay for the 
cotton on satisfactory dehvery, if made within the two weeks specified. 

RULE D. 

Sellers of cotton to be delivered ** free 00 board " shall be respon- 
sible in ever^' respect for the proper fulhlment of all contracts, whether 
the name of the interior shipper be stated in the contract or not. 

RULE E. 

All drafts for cotton sold *'free on board" shall be accompanied 
by the entire set of bills of lading issued, unless the bank boldii^g the 
draft for collection guarantees the production of the remaining 
bills of lading. Not more than four (4) bills of lading shall be tendered 
on any one lot of one hundred ( ICO) bales- 
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RULE H, 

When *' free on board " cotton is sold on description, not less than 
one-half of thetendershallbcof thecontract grade, and all cotton ten- 
dered that is more than one-half grade below the contract grade may 
be rejected. 

Dae allowance shall be made the buyer on aU cotton found to be 
under tlie coolract grade that may be tenderable according to the 
above provision. And the expense of re-sampling rejections shall be 
paid by the seller. 

When " free on board '* cotton is sold on samples it shall be optional 
with, the buyer whether he rejects or accepts with an allowance any 
bales tendered which were not represented in the original samples. 

RULE L 

Any rejection nade under the above rule shall be replaced imme- 
diately by the local seller with cotton ready for delivery ; in default 
of which the buyer, after giving due notice, may replace for account of 
the local seller, settling with him for any difference between the con- 
tract price and the cost price '* free on board '^ here. 

This rule shall apply tc all cotton sold on type or actual samples. 

RULE J. 
Cotton rej ected shall be invoiced at contract price back to the local 
seller, who shall at once reimburse the buyer the amounl of invoice 

plus all valid charges incurred. 

RULE L, 

All allowances awarded in New Orleans shall be promptly paid 
by the loser, and all other undisputed deims shall be paid within 
fourteen days from date of presentation. Where cotton is weighed, 
sampled, or inspected in New Orleans, all claims shall be presented 
within ten days after dcUvery is completed or after arbitration is 
settled, 

RULE M. 

Sectjok I. Cotton sold free on board, guaranteed through, on 
samples, shall be guaranteed by the seller to turn out at port of dis- 
charge equal in all respects to the samples, with allowance of one-six- 
teefith (iyi6) cent per pound on .samples drawn from compressed bales 
on cotton grading between middling and good middling, both inclusive, 
and one-eighth (1^6] cent per pound on grades below middling and 
above good middling. 

Sec. 2. The f . o. b. seller shall guarantee the gross landing weight 
to be within one por cent, of the gross invoice weight. Any excess of 
bands over lujie hundred (900) pounds for each one hundred (100) 
t>ales of cotton to be deducted from landing weight ; allowance to be 
made for missing bands and ship- pickings. 

Sec. 3. Provided that if cither the buyer or seller of guaranteed 
through cotton shall have good cause to suspect serious irregularities 
in any Jot of cotton, that after notifying the other party in interest, 
the cotton shall be re-wcighed or rc-sampled, or both, in New Orleans, 
by a weigh-master or sampler, or both, appointed by the Exchange, 
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If the cotton lums out to have been fraudulently shipped, the seller 
shall pay all expenses, including weighing, sampling, inspecting, &c,, 
and settlement shall be made as in the case of cotton sold for examina- 
tioQ here ; iJ it turns out othenvi^e^ it fhall take the original coarse 
intended, anJ all exi)enses shall be paid by the party demanding 
the eKamination, 

Sec. i. The buyer shall have the right to claim settlenaont for 
any difference on samples drawn aa above, with the same allowance 
of one-siiteenth (I/lf») cent- per pound for compressed samples on 
grades from middling to good middling, both inclusive, and one-eighth 
(1/8) cent per pound on grades below middling and above good 
middling. 

Sec. 5. Compressed cotton, re-weighed in New Orleans, shall have 
three (3) pounds per bale added lo New Orleans weights, allowing 
seven (7) bands of the usual weight of one and three-tenths (I 3/10) 
pounds per band to the bale, and final settlement shall be on these 
weights, irrespective of country invoice, the differences to be paid to 
or collected from the seller by the buyer. Samples and loose shall be 
paid for by the buyer. 

Uncompressed cotton to be settled for as above, without any 
allowance for los^ in weight. 

Sec. 6. Cotton re-weighed at mill point in tlie United States 
shall be allowed for at the rate of five (5) pounds p€r bale for com- 
pressed and three |3) pounds per bale for uncompressed cotton. 

Sec. 7. Sellers shall be relieved of any further responsibilities 
should cotton be re-weighed and re-sampled in New Orleans, except in 
cases of fraudulently packed cotton, which shall be governed by Rule 
N, Sec. 3. 

Sec. 8. When cotton is re-sampled or re-weigbed here without 
the knowledge of the seller, no claim shall be allowed. 

Sec. 9, All cotton bought on one contraci, if shipped by the ex- 
porter under one contract, shall be subject to one weight settlement. 
It shipped by the exporter under several contracts, weight settlements 
shall be made on each contract. 

Sec. 10. Claims for loss in weight from Liverpool must be accom- 
panied by certificate of landing weights, signed by the master porter 
or other proper official, and similar claims from other ports must be 
certified to by the proper officials at such ports. 

Sec. lU When the loss in weight on cotton sold on guaranteed 
through terms amounts to more than two (2%) per cent, of the invoice 
weight, the seller shall refund to the buyer the ocean freight and in- 
surance un the loss in weight above the usual one (1) per cent. fran> 
chise. 

RULE N. 

Section ]. All claims for loss in weight shall be forwarded from 
Europe within twenty^eight (28) days, and for deficiency in grade 
within forty (40) days after dischai^ge of vessel at point of destination, 
and must be presented to seller within twenty (30) days thereafter ; 
otherwise, such claims shall not be binding on the seller. 
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Sec 2> Claims for fraudulently packed cotton shall be made 
in accordance witL Rule 18, govefnJng transactions in spots which 
reads as follows : — 

" Falsely or fraudulently packed cotton shall be defined as follows : 
Such balcis as niay contain any foreign substance, water-packed balea, 
or bales containing damaged cotton in the interior, without any Indt- 
cation of such damage upon the exterior of the bale, also such bales 
as arc plated, Ih^., composed of good cotton upon the exterior and 
decidedly inferior cotton in the interior of the bales, in such manner 
as not to be detected without opening the same." 

All claims as above shall t>e accompanied by duty certified vouchers 
setting forth in full the grounds on which the claim is based. 

Sec, 3. In claims on f.o.b. guaranteed through cotton for grade, 
six (6%) per cent, shall be deducted from the gross invoice weight 
when the cotton has been shipped on C. F. and 6 per cent- or C. L F, 
and 6 per cent, terms, but not otherwise, 

RULE 0- 

Barring obstacles over which the buyer has no control, clue proof 
of-"which shall t>e furnished, cotton to be weighed in New Orleans 
shall be weighed within seven (7) working days after arrival, failing 
which, after three (3) days' notice, the seller shall be released from all 
responsibility, and cotton sold on guaranteed through terms, ship- 
side New Orleans, shall be shipped within twenty (20) days after 
notice of arrival, otherwise seller shall not be responsible for any loss 
in weight. 

RULE Q. 

When arbitration is held abroad en guaranteed through cotton^ 
the fees shall be paid as is customary m the market in which the 
arbitration is held, 

RULE R, 

Cotton sold f.o.b. for examination in New Orleans shall be 
weighed in accordance with Rule 15 of the spot rules. 



LITTLE ROCK. 

Ruies and Rtgti/a/iifits Gaif^mifig' (he SaU and Tram/ar <ij Gotten^ as 
Adopftdhy ihe Liifk Rock Board of Trade. 1903. 

Rule 1. All resampling, or examination by boring, shall be 
performed after the cotton siiall have been weighed. 

KuLE 2. All cotton must t>e examined and ft^eived by the 
purchaser before removal from its place of storage. 

Rule 3. The seller of cotton is entitled to his samples, but 
where required by the buyer, shall allow him to take them 
to his office for the purpose of comparison, and when that is done, 
shall return them, and a failure to do so wiU forfeit his right in tho 
future to remove them from the office of tlit? seller, 

Rule 4, Three hundred pounds shall constitute the minimum 
weight of a merchantable bale of cotton, and the buyer shall have the 
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right to rejetl all bales below that weight, but if received, an allowance 
of $3 per bale shall be made to the buyer. 

Rule 5. Six ties only shall be permitted on ea^h bale, unless an 
allowance \s made of two pounds for every tie above that number. 

Rule 6. All seedy, mixed, fraudulently packed, and damaged 
cotton may be rejected, and cotton sold by samples must be delivered 
accordingly, unless rejected for causes above stated. 

Rule T. All cotton shall be tmderstoDd to be in good order ; 
butif not< it shall berepaired within twenty-four liouis from the time of 
delivery, and if not done within that time, the necessary repairs may 
be made by the buyer at the expense of the seller. No claims for 
repairs shall be allowed alter the removal of the cotton from its place 
ct storage. 

Rule 10, All cotton covered with bagging composed wholly or 
in part of any material which, when wet, stains the cotton, or is filled 
with unrotted shives or splinters, shall be considered unmerchantable 
and subject to a. rejection at the direction of the purchaser. 

Rule 11, All baling not absolutely essential to cover and protect 
the conterits of the bales in proper manner, shall be deemed not 
necessary, and shall be removed from the bales before they are 
weighed, or a fair and equitable deduction shall be madff tor the weight 
of such bagging ; all such uraiecessary bagging when removed, to be 
the property of the seller. 

The usual side pieces, which should each consist of no more than 
a single half-wJdth of bagging, rurning the length of Che bale, will not 
be considered unnecessary bagging, and shall not be removed without 
the authority of the parties m interest. 

Rule 12. It shall be the duty of all parties in a matter of dispute 
relating to the sale and delivery of cotton, to report the case to the 
arbitration committee within seven days alter the matter in controversy 
arises ; otherwise, they would be barred by limitation. 

Rule IS. All free-on-bcard cotton for shipment to Little Rock 
is to be weighed as soon as practical after its arrival, and in case of any 
discrepancies between invoice weights and reweights, the shipper is to 
be furnished promptly with slatenient oi any such discrepancies for 
which he is liable. However, the seller has tlie right to have the cotton 
rcweighed at his own expense within forty-eight hours from the time 
claim is made. 

Rule 14. Country damaged cotton, i.e., cotton damaged by 
water^ mud, or in any way unmerchantable or in bad condition, will be 
put in order at the expense of the shipper. 

Rule IB- Where transactions in round lots are made, without 
reference to samples, the buyer has the right to reject aU fraudulently 
packed cotton, in the same manner as described in Rule 6. 

Rule 16. All cotton bought m Little Rock shall besubject to a 
fine of SI per bale when wrapped with tics in excess of forty-five 
pounds weight to the bundle. 
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MEMPHIS. 

ChatUr, Constitution, By-Laws, Rules and ReguUiiora, 190L 

Rule I. All re -sampling, or eicamination by boring, shall be per- 
formed after ttie cotton shall have been weighed. 

Rule 2. All cotton mu^t be examined and received by the pur- 
chaser beJore removal from its place of storage. 

Rule 4. Three hundred poiinds shall constitute the minimum 
and sbt hundred and seventy-two pounds the maximuin weight of a 
merchantable bale of cotton, and the buyer shall have the right to 
reject all bales below three hundred pounds or above six hundred 
and seventy- two pounds; but ii the light bales be received an allowance 
of $3 per bale shaJI be made to the buyer. 

Rule 5. Six ties only shall be permitted on each bale, unless an 
allowance is made of two pounds for every tie above that number. 

Rule 6. All seedy, mued, fraudulently packed and damaged 
cotton may be rejected, and must be done at its relative value in the list 
purchased, but tlie grade of the cotton by marks shall be given to the 
buyer at the time of sale, or before the day of deUvery, if required 
by him, and cotton sold by samples must be delivered accordingly 
unless rejected for causes above stated- 

RuLE 7h The practice of exammation by boring cotton, wliich 
prevails in this market, before passing of same, is understood to be the 
rule as to the manner oi receiving, and relieves the seLer from any 
liabihty for reclamation on miied, Iraudulendy packed, or damaged 
cotton. 

Rule 8. All cotton shall be understood to be in good order ; but 
if not, it shall be repaired within twenty-four hours from the time ol 
delivery, and if not done within that lime, the necessary repairs may be 
made by the buyer at the expense of the seller. No claims for repairs 
shall be allowed after the removal ot cotton from its place of storage* 

Rule 9. AUcottonshall be received withinfiveworkingdays from 
date of sale. The weighing and examining of cotton shall constitute 
(as to bales not rejected) a c on&rm a tion and completion of the sale, 
but it shall tiol bt rs^moved from the place of storage without the con- 
sent of the factor until payment has been made; hut whether so 
removed or not the title to the cotton shall remam with the seller, as 
security for the price, as against the buyer and all claiming under hiiii, 
until payment has been made. The risk oi loss by fire or other accident 
shall be that of the seller until the buyer has paid for the cotton as 
long as il remains in the warehouse of the seller, public or private, but 
from the time of such payment or removal from the said warehouse 
the risk of loss shall be that of the buyer. 

Rvle 11. All cotton covered with bagging composed wholly or 
in part of any material which, when wet, stains the cotton, or is filled 
with unrolled shives or splinters, shall be considered unmerchantable 
and subject to a rejection at the discretion of the purchaser. 

Rule \2. ft shall be the duty of the warehouseman to keep a 
book of record, which shall be open to inspection, of the weight of all 
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Idose cotton and boring taken Erom each lot of cotton; also uig 
number of bales from which the cotton b taken, and to furnish the 
bnyer a certifirate giving number of saclcs and weTght of same. None 
of said loose cotton shail be taken from the warehouse unless accom- 
panied by said certificate. He shall protect all cotton belonging to 
the buyer while remaining in the warehouse. He shall also protect 
cotton belonging to the factor, and shall allow no cotton belonging to 
him to be removed except upon his written order. 

Role 14, AH cotton sold in this market shall be delivered to the 

buyer in the seller's warehouse, under cover, and can only be delivered 
in open warehouse, or elsewhere, on condition that it is protected 
from rain and mud by the use of skids and taqmnlins, the condition 
of the weather and ground requiring it, during the process of delivery 
and till removed ; the time for removal in no case to exceed twenty- 
foor houis. The buyer i& required to remove his cotton as soon aiter 
delivery as possible, and it he neglects or fails to do so within the time 
mentioned he shall, on demand, pay to the seller three (3) cents per 
bale for every day or fractional part of a day the cotton is leit with the 
seller in excess of twenty-four hours after delivery- 

Rule 15. All bagging not absolutely essential to cover and 
protect the contents of the bales in a proper manner shall be deemed 
unnecessary, and shall lie removed from the bales before they are 
weighed, or a fair and equitable deduction shall be made for theweight 
of such bagging ; all such unnecessary bagging, when removed, to be 
the property of the seller. The usual side pieces, which should each 
consist of no more than a single half-width of bagging, running the 
length of the bale, will not be considered unnecessary bagging, and shall 
not be removed without the authority ol the parties in interest 

Rule 16. Sellers in this market shall not sell cotton to buyers 
who are not members of the Exchange, and buyers shall not buy from 
sellers who are not mcmbeis of the Exchange. Cotton must be billed 
to a member, and payment for same also made by a member, and. it 
shall be obhgatoryon thebuj'crtosee thatpaj-mentismadein his name. 
A violation of this rule, on conviction, shall incura penalty of notless 
than 550. or more than $250, or suspension for thirty days^ ai the dis- 
cretion of the Board of Directors. For a second \'iolation in the same 
season, on conviction, the penalty shall be expnlsion. as provided for 
under Article IX., Section 1, of the Constitution. This rule does not 
apply to wagon cotton tor sale on the streets. 

Rule 17. All cotton tiiat is stored by the factor on tlie streets 
or not under roof cover, shall be required to be thoroughlj' protected 
by tarpaulins and by the use of skids suf&ciently large to protect the 
cotton frorn mud and water, and to allow of the passage of air under- 
neath. 

Rule 18. Every cotton warehouse and compress shall apply to 
the Cotton Exchange for a license to do business. Upon satisfactory 
evidence that said warehouse or compress is sutficlentiy supplied with 
skids and tarpaulins for the proper protection of cotton while stored 
or in the course of dehvery, the Secretary of the Exchange shall issue 
a license. No factor shall store cotton in, nor shall a buyer receive 
cotton from, an unlicensed warehouse or compress. If complaint is 
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made that cottDO is being damaged in a licensed warehouse or compress 
by the weather, owing to a lack of skids and taq^aulins, the complaint 
shall be filed with the Board of Directon^ who shall hear the evidence 
in the matter, and if the charge is substantiated they may, in their 
discretion, order tbe license of said warehouse or compress annulled. 



RULES OF 



THE SAVANNAH 
EXCHANGE, 



COTTON 



^ 



Extract from the Charter, By-lavs, and Ruies of the Savannah CoHon 
Exchange. April 19M, 190G. 



Rule 8. fa) In cotton tendered for delivery, buyers shall be 
entitled to reject, at their option, any bale, which is hght weight, gin 
cut. seedy, cock-spurry, mixed packed, damp packed, water packed, 
damaged, or which contains any forcigr substance, or is covered with 
lagging which could injure the cotton, or which is in unmerchantable 
order. 

(b) Bales rejected tor any of the causes enumerated in Paragraph 
A. Rule 8, shall not be replaced. 

{c) Any bale, which weighs less than three hundred pounds, shall 
be deemed a light weight. 

{d) Any bale containing different qualities of cotton, shall, when 
any ot it is a fuli half-class below sample, by which the cotton was sold, 
be deemed mixed packed, except in tlie case of cotton cla^ng Good 
Ordinary, or below, which shall not be deemed mixed packed, unless 
the mixture be of blue and red cotton, or the poorest sample be a full 
class below sample, by which it was sold. 

(e) Any bale containing cotton ginned while damp, and showing 
such an amount of dampness through the bale, as to indicate that tbe 
cotton In the bale will become damaged from such cause, shall be 
decrned damp packed. 

(f) Any bale damaged to such an extent that the damage cannot 
be removed within a reasonable time, and tbe bale restored to mer- 
chantable condition, shall be deemed damaged. 

Rule 9. An uncompressed bale of cotton shall have six, and a 
compressed bale shall have eight, iron bands. In either case, the 
aggregate weight of bands shall not exceed twelve pounds. Any 
excess shall be deducted from the gross weight of the hale. 

Rule 10- (a) Cotton shall always be weighed with a rising beam. 

[b) Seven yards of bagging weighing not over two and one- 
quarter {2\) pounds per yard shall be considered the maximum 
amount of bagging used to cover any bale ot cotton. 

All bagging not absolutely essential to cover and protect the con- 
tents of the Ijales in a proper manner shall be deemed unnecessary, 
and shall, at the option of the seller, either be removed from the 
bales bclore they are weighed, or a fair and equitable deduction shall 
bemadefor the weight oE such bagging- all such unnecessary bagging. 
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when removed, to be the propertvof the seller. The usual side pieces, 
which should each consist ol no more than a single half width oi 
haggmg, runaing the length ot the bale, will not be considered un- 
necessary bagging and shall not be removed without the authority of 
the parties in interest. 

RuLe 11. (a) Any bale containing any foreign substance, or 
damaged, or decidedly inferior cotton so located in the interior of the 
bale as not to be detected in a careful examination ot the bale by 
sampling, shall be deemed fraudulently packed. 

^b) Reclamations on fraudulently packed baJes shall be allowed, 
if presented lo tlie seller within tliree (3) months from date of delivery 
of the cotton in Savannah ; provided, that the proofs furnished are 
satisfactory to a Committee of ArbitrationH called lo consider them, 
or in case of an appeal, are satisfactory to thp Board of Appeals- 

(c) Any bale detected as fraudulently packed, within three (3) 
months aiter delivery, and before leaving Savannah, shall be returned 
to the seller, who shall refund its cost to the buyer. 

Rule 12, (a) The standard for compressed cotton (Sea Island 
excepted) received at Savannah shall be : — 

1. That each t>ale be bound with at least eight (8) bands, 

2. Bagging on ends sewed, 

3. That the density be not less than twenty-two and one-half 
(221) poinds per cubic foot, as measured from end to end and over 
the bands. All quotations of freight rates to be based upon this 
density, unless it is specifically agreed to the conlrai>'. 

(b) Sworn inspectors shall be appointed by the Gjtton Exchange 
for the purpose of determining whether or not compressed cotton 
received at Savannah is in a proper shipping condition. 

(c) Each inspector shall be made a sworn weigher and inspector 
under thelaw, and shall act under the direction of the Cotton Exchange. 

(d) 1. Cotton received over the rail Unes for export, shall be 
inspected before delivery has been made to lighter or ship. 

2. Cotton received over the rail line for delivery to City ware- 
houses shall be inspected at time of delivery to warehouse. 

(e) Whenever rad cotton, that is, compressed cotton brought in 
by the rail lines, is rejected by a sworn inspector as not l>eiDg in 
proper shipping condition, immediate notice must be given to the 
carrier, with a request that the cotton be put in a proper shipping con- 
dition, which shall be done at the expense of the carriert provided the 
conditions existing between the railways and compresses, as below, 
are comphed with. Under the ruw bond given to the railroads by 
the presses, this language is used : " Will rc-imburec the railway for 
any and all expenses incurred in putting in proper shipping condition 
cotton received at port from Compress Compiany, with heads open, 
bards off, or insuf&dent density, provided such expenses are incurred 
and bills rendered to tlie Compress Company, or it notified, within 
sixty days after the cotton has been unloaded at the port." 

(f) Inspector's certificates showing defects, or the weights and 
measurements, as the case may retjuire, must be promptly furnished 
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to the carrier tor any rail cotton rejected, as not being in a proper 
shipping condition- 

(g) Cotton reaching the required density under theae rules shall 
not be recompressed. 

(h) The expense of this inspection shall be borne by the Savannah 
ship brokers and the coastwise lines by an assessment to be made by 
the Cotton Exchange of one (I) per cent, per baJe on all cotton for- 
warded from the port. 

NoTE : The Cotton EKcbange assumes no respcnsibility for cost of 
recom pressing, the work being done for the benefit of the ship brokers. 
Any cotton therefore that is recompresscd not covered by the provisions 
of these rules must be paid for by the ship broker having it done. 

Rule 13. Cotton loaded on lighters for transfer to ship's side, 
shall be considered as a Marine Insurance nsk. 

Rule 54h When cotton ol various grades is sold by sample, 
at an average price, and for proper causes rejections are made, and such 
rejected bales are from the grades better than the average, the seller 
shall make good to the buyer the ditfercitce m value ; and if the 
rejections are made from grades below the average, the buyer shall 
make good to Ihe seJler the difference- 

RlTLE 58, All sales of spot cotton in square bales tSea Island 
excepted) shall be based on packages of standard siee, (twenty-four (24 ) 
by fifly'four (04) inches), and when bales of other dimensions are 
tendered lor delivery, an allowance of twenty-five (25) cents per bale 
shall be made to the buyer by the seller on such cotton. 

RULES GOVERNING F.O-B. BUSINESS, 

Rule 101. (a) When cotton is sold to be delivered "Free on 
Board " at Savannah, the price agreed upon in the contract shall in- 
clude all charges, com pressage included, as far as the buyer is concerned, 
and the seller shall deliver the cotton alongside the outgoing vessel ; 
provided, however^ that tlie said phct: shall be exclusive of insurance. 

Rule 102, (a) Unless any special time is agreed upon between 
the buyer aitd seller, all cotton sold i-o,b. shall be shipped from such 
interior points of shipment as are contemplated by terms of sale 
within ten (10) days, and documents mailed for Savannah within 
thirteen ^13) days and presented to buyer for payment within sixteen 
(16) days from the date of contract. Failing compliance with these 
requirements within the specified time, it then becomes a question of 
delivery, and the seller obligates himself to deliver the quantity and 
quality of cotton sold, at shipside in Savannah, within eighteen (IB) 
days from the date of the contract. In sTich case the buyer shall not 
he compelled to pay the coimtr^' draft, but shall pay for the cotton 
upon satisfactory' dcLvery shipside, if made within the tune specified. 

(b) When time of delivery has expired, and the cotton does not 
arrive by noon of said day, the seller ^hall have twenty-four (24) houn, 
in which to substitute cotton of equal quahty and character. Should 
he fail to substitute such cotton within time named, the contract shall 
be closed, and settlement made at the difference between price of sale 
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and value of cotton of equal quality' and character, deliverable at ship's 
side within twenty- four hours^ and the seller shall also pay to the buyer 
a penally of one-eighth, tj) cent, per pound. 

(c) When contracts are closed in this manner, the weight per 
bale shall average five hundred (500) pounds. 

Rule 104, (a) F,o.b. Cotton shall be shipped in lots of fifty (50) 
or ODe hundred ( 100) bales of the sanie grade. On basis contracts for 
Savannah settlement any mimber of bales of any grade contemplated 
by the contract may be shipped. On basis contracts sold with 
through guarantee as specified hereafter in Rule lOO, paragraph (a), 
cotton shall be shipped in lots of fifty (60) or one hundred (100) baJes 
of full or half grads. 

(b) No drafts need be paid against uncompleted marks. 

Rule 105, Cotton sold f.o.b, shall be sold either, 

(a) On through guarantee oi cla^ and weight on arrival at an 
American or European port or at an American mill. Weights at point 
of destination shall hold out within one (1) per cent, gross landing 
weight against gross invoice weight, and in case the loss in weight 
onany lot exceeds two (2) percent, ascompared with invoice weight, the 
buyer shall be entitled to claim from the seller the loss in ocean freight, 
which the loss in weight in excess of one (1) per cent, may involve^ or, 

(b) For Savannah settlement, vij. : For class and weight guaran- 
teed at Savannah and examination in Savannah : in such case, re- 
drawn samples shall equal grade guaranteed, and seller's guarantees 
as to quality and weight shall cease upon acceptance by the buyer. 

Rule 106. Unless differently stipulated, cotton sold on class 
shall be required to be even running and lor grades oi Middling and 
above "Good colour and good staple"; for grades below Middling, 
" Fair colour and good staple "" ; for coloured cottons. ^' Good Staple." 

In Savannah settlement even ruiming grades shall be such as con- 
tain not more than ten (10) per cent, of falling off bales, offset by an 
equal nunib«r of better bales ; such tailing off bales shaO not be more 
than onc-hali (i) class below class sold. 

Rule 107. When cotton is sold f.o.b. under terms ot Rule 105, 
Paragraph A. it shall be considered as subject to arbitration in 
Liverpool or Bremen, unless it by a special stipulation of contract has 
been sold as American class, in which case it is to be subject to arbi- 
tration in New York. 

Rule 108. When cotton is sold for Savannah settlement, arbi- 
tration shall be on Liverpool classification- If the cotton docs not 
pass for the grade sold, and the difference does not exceed one-half 
grade (J) from the guaranteed grade the seller shall have the option of 
tendering the cotton in question with the allowance fixed by the ar- 
bitration, and paying In addition thereto a penalty of one-eightb (i) 
of a cent per pound, or o( replacing with proper grade within the time 
allowed by the original contract. In such case seller shall take up 
docimienis witliin twenty-four houni, reimbursing buyer for amount 
of dralt paid by him. Any portion of a lot passed by arbitration may 
be used in malang the second tender- 
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Rule 104. In all arbitrations, based upon simples drawn froTji 
compressed bales, proper allowance shiiU be made fur deterioration in 
appearance caused by compression, unless the seller claims the privilege 
of having samples exposed for twenty-(oiir (24) hours previous to 
arbitration. 

Rule 110. F.o.b. cotton, sold under terms of Rule 105, Para- 
graph B, shall be weighed and sampled wilhm seven (7) days after 
arrival of each complete mark, weatlier permitting. 

Rule lit. When colton is sold f,o,b. under terms of Rule 105, 
Paragrapli B, the buyer shall give notice to seller's agent in Savannali 
at least t^v^enty-four {"2^) hours previous to its examination^ Wien 
cotton b examined in Savannah without the knowledge of the seller, 
DO claim shall be allowed lor loss in weight nor lor difference in quality. 

Rule 112, When cotton is sold under terms of Rule 105, Para- 
graph B, the charge made by the railroad for handling shall be divided 
equally between the buyer and seller. 

Rule 113. If cotton is sold in accordance with stipulation of Rule 
105 (a) and li at the time when steamer or vessel, to which such cotton 
b transferred, is about ready to sail, any odd bales, not exceeding 
twelve and one-half (12^) per cent; of the total of one mark of a lot 
have not arrived, then the buyer shall notify seller or his broker by 
telegraph of such fact, and if seller by ten {10) o'clock next day does 
not notify buyer that he will replace such bales by two (2) p.m. of the 
same day, then buyer shall replace such bales for 5ell4?r's account, 
furnishing seller wiUi sworn weigher's and classer's certificate for the 
bales thus bought. 

At seller's choice, the buyer shall either draw on seller for cost of 
such replaced bales attaching railroad due-bill for the delayed bales, 
or he shall collect from the railroad the value ol such delayed bales 
and settle with seller for tlie cost of the replaced bales on the basis of 
such collection. 

Rule 111, On cotton sold under terms of Role 105 (a), seller's 
guarantee as to outturn of weight and quality shall apply to each mark 
separately. 

Rule 116. On cotton sold under terms of Rule 105 (a), claims for 
loss in weight at point of destination sliallbe ba^edon returns made in 
accordance with the customs prevailing at such destinatiou, taking 
into consideration customary allowances for damp, wet, damage, 
extra tare, &c., and must be substantiated by certificates from a 
party or parties having authority at points of destination, to issue 
such certificates. Extraordinary expenses involved, according to 
rules in force at point of destination, in ascertaining excessive damp- 
ness or excessive tare are to be paid by seller. 

Rule 116- If cotton is sold under terms of Rule 105 (a) sellers 
shall have the privilege of appointing agents at points of destination, 
to superintend \vcighing, sampling, and sealing of samples in their 
behalf, giving notice thereof on or before the day on which they render 
invoices ; but such notice given in the course of one season shall not 
apply iht next season, unless especially renewed. 
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If sellers taVe advantage of this privilege, then it shall be tlie duty 
ol the buyers' representatives at points dI destination tc give due 
notice to sellers* agents, so that they may act in the premises in 
accordance with the local customs. Failing such notice, aJl claims for 
loss in weight or inferiority of quality against sellers shall be forfeited. 

If sellers fail to take advantage of this privilege, then it shall be 
the duty of the buyer to appoint a representative at point of destination 
to look after sellers' interest in the matter of superintending weighing 
and sampling and sealing of samples, and such representatives' fees 
tor such work shall be to the charge of the sellen. 

Rule 1 17. If cotton is sold under terms of Rule 105 (a), claims 
far inferiority of quality must be substantiated by certificates from a 
board of arbitrators or Committee of Appeals, in conformity with the 
rules and customs of the city at which the arbitratioD has been held* 

Arbitrations shall only be held on samples, which have been drawn 
and scaled atpointof destination by a party or parties with authority to 
do so. 

Sellers shall have the privilege of appointing their own arbitrators 
in Liverpool, giving due notice ol their names to buyers on the day 
or before the day on which they render invoices ; but notice to that 
effect given in the course of one season shsU not apply to the next 
seasciii unless especiaLy renewed. 

If an arbitrator appointed by the seller should decline to act, or 
ii the seller should have failed to appoint an arbitrator, then it shall 
be the duly of the buyer's representative in Europe to appoint a proper 
party to act on behalf of sellers in the premises. 

Rule 119, It free on board cotton is sold under terms of Rule 
106, Paragraph A, the biiyer shall have the right of weighing and 
sampling the cotton in Savannah or tlie following terms : 

Weights are to hold out within one (1) per cent. !n other 
respects the provisions of Rule 12S following hereafter, are to apply. 

Quality of the whole lot, without rejections, shall be determined 
by Liverpool, Bremen, or Savannah arbitration at the option of the 
seller, and, in case of European arbitration, the samples drawn at 
Savannah shaL be sealed up and sent at buyer's expense to Liverpool 
or Bremen* 

The charge for turning down shall be paid by the buyer. 

The buyer shall give notice m writing or by telegram to seller, 
eitherdirect or through a broker, of his intention to rehandle cotton, and 
the seller shall have forty-eight (48) hours in which lo notify buyer of 
his appointment of a representative to superintend weighing and 
sampling. 

Faihng the appointment of such a representative, the weights and 
samples ot the buyer shall be accepted as authentic, and the arbilia- 
tion on quality shaJl be held at fhe buyer's option in Liverpool, Bremen, 
or Savannah. 

The cotton shall be rehandled within four f4} days from the Ume 
at which bu>er notifies seller of his intention of doing so, unless failure 
of railroad to turn down the cotton, or bad weather, make a further 
delay necessary. 
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KuLE V20. It cotton is sold under terms of Rule 105 (a), it shall 
be transferred on or before the twentieth ("iOth) day alter arrival in 
Savannah, to a railroad or lo a steamer bound direct to a foreign port, 
which shall liave arrived in Savannah not later than on such twentieth 
day, or to a coastwise steamer which shall sail from Savannah not 
later than the forty-fifth [IStli) day after arrival <:f cotton in Savannah ] 
or buyer shall give notice on or before such twentieth day after arrival 
that he will rehandle the cotton in accordance with the provisions of 
Rule 11^. 

If buyer should fail to comply with the provisions of this rule 
seller's guarantee of weight and quaUty shall be forfeited. 

Rule 121. Tf cotton is sold under terms of Rule 105 (a), written 
notice must be given by buyer of any change in seller's shipping marks, 
and no reclamation shall be allowed on any oew mark« unless such notice 
has been given to seller or his represeiitative in Savannah before the 
cotton leaves Savannah, Hie buyer shall have the right to erase all 
head-brands or private brands, and to suLstitute other head-brands. 

RtaE 123. When cotton sold under the f.o.bn roles is compressed 
in accordance with provisions of Rule 12, the guarantee attaching to 
the cotton shall t>e in nowise released or changed. 

Rl'le L2S. Tf cotton is sold under terms of Rule 106, Paragraph 
B, weight settlement shall be made lor uncompressed cotton at Savan- 
nah weights ; for compressed cotton at Savannah weights, plus Lhree 
(3) pounds per bale. 

Ill ca^e of bales having more than eight (&] bands, a deduction of 
one (1) pound per band shall be allowed for each band in excess of 
eight (8). 

A proper allowance in weight shall be made on every patched 
bale^ if patches have been used except for tfie purpose of covering 
sample holes, and a proper allowance in weight shall also be made on 
every bale, on which the patches used to cover sample holes exceed 
IfiTM (3) pounds in weight. 

Rule 124. When cotton is sold f.o.b. on basis contract, the 
differences between grades shall he fixed by the differences existing 
m Savannah at 1 o'clock spot quotations on dale of seller's invoice. 

Rule 125. In all roles for lo.b. cotton the words "After 
arrival " shall mean after the day on which the last bale of a lot had 
been discharged. 

Rule 126. All properly authenticated claims, either on account 
of loss in weight or qualily, shall be paid wdhin ten (10) days alter 
presentation ; such claims, however, must t>e forwarded, in case of 
transactions under terms of Rule 105, Paragraph A, from point of 
destination within forty-five (45) Jays from the time vessel is dis- 
chargedt a-f^d piesented to the seller or his representative in Savannah 
within seventy (70) days. 

Rule 127. In f,o.b. transactions involving a non-member of 
the Savannah Cotton Exchange, the buyer shall have the right to 
call for a contract, made out in original and duplicate, and signed by 
the buyer and seller, respectively. T)ie conditions of the sale in said 
contract shall be governed by the rules of the Savannah Cotton Ex- 
change. 
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Rule V2%, U cotton U sold under terms of Rule i05 (b), weights 
and class to be detemuned in Savannah before compressing, and if for 
any reason the railroad should compress same before delivery is made, 
the seller shall be assessed a penalty oJ four [i) pounds per bale ; if. 
on the other hand, sold weights and class to be determined alter com- 
pressing, and if for any reason the railroad should deliver same to 
buyers beJore compressing, the buyer shall have the privilege of 
receiving same fiat, allowing seller three (3) pounds per bale. 

GOVERNING COST FREIGHT, AND COST FREIGHT AND 

INSURANCE. 

Rule 151. Transactions on Cost and Freight, Cost Freight and 
Insurance, Cost Freight and 6 per cent,, or Cost Freight Insurance 
and fi per cent, terms for any port, not situated on tlie Continent of 
America, shaU be considered to have been made in accordance with 
the terms of the Bremen Cotton Exchange's contract, if the cotton is 
destined for Bremen, Hamburg, or Amsterdam or Rotterdam, and the 
conditions of the contract of the Liverpool Cotton Brokers' Association, 
if the cotton is destined for any other port. 

GOVERNING CLEARANCE OF VESSELS. 

Rule 200. When a contract is entered into specifying a certain 
dale of clearance, it shall be understood tliat the word " clearance " 
means final cJearance at Custom House of vessel and cargo, and when 
such clearance is effected the name of vessel shall be removed from 
the Freight blackboard of the Exchange. 



NEW YORK. 

Extract jtofn the Rides oj tfta New York Cotton Exchange, April 

2nd, 1906. 

Rule U. False or fraudulently packed cotton is defined as 
follows : Such bales as may contain any foreign substance, water- 
packed bales, or bales containing damaged cotton in the interior 
without any indication of such damage upon the exterior of the 
bale ; also such bales as are plated or composed of good cotton 
upon the exterior, and decidedly inferior cotton in the interior of the 
bales in such manner as not to be detected without opening or boring 
the bales. 

Fraudulently packed cotton and bales which have in them over 
five pounds of sand, seed, or gin-fall, shall be rejected and not be 
deliverable upon a spot sale, or accepted by the Inspectors in ex- 
amining and sampling inspected cotton, AVben mixed-packed 
cotton is in a bt-de, the whole bale shall be deemed of the grade of 
the poorest quality, and if thai is below the lowest grade called for 
in the contract, or shown in the samples at the time of sale, it shall 
not be deliverable or inspected. 
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In the event of a disagreement as to the quantity of sand, seed, 
or gtn-faJl in any bale or bales, either party, in case nf a spot sale, 
or. in the case of inspected cotton, cither the Inspcctor-in-Chief 
or the owner of the cotlon, may require any such bale or bales to be 
opened, and the artual quantity of sand, seed, or pin-fall ascertained, 
all expense and loes incident thereto to be paid by the party in error. 

The full weight oi sand, seed, or gin-fall decided to be in any 
bale shEkll be deducted by the Weighmaster, 

Gin-cut cotton, where the extent of gin-cutting is such as to 
reduce the value of the cotton more than one-half a grade below 
what it otherwise would be, shall he considered as unmerchantable 
and shall not be accepted by Inspectors in examining and sauiphng 
LJispected cotton. 

Rule 12. Six iron bands or ropes on uncompressed bales, or a 
reasonable number of bands or ties on compressed bales, not exceeding 
in weight ien pounds in the aggregate, shsJl be sufiicient for each b^e 
of cotton. 

All unnecessary bagging shall be removed from the bales before 
they are wdghed, or a fiiir and equitable deduction made for the 
weight oi same. Unnecessary bagging shall be understood to mean 
all bagging not absolutely essential to cover and protect the contents 
of the bales in a proper manner while in an uncompressed state. 

Tlie laxe on a bale of cotton shall not exceed an average of 
twenly-aght pounds, including bands and bagging. 

In the event of a disagreement as to the quantity of bagging 
or any bale or bales of cotton submitted for inspection, the Inspector- 
in-Chief may require such bale or bales (not exceeding ten per cent, 
of the lot) to be stripped in order to ascertain the tare, which shall be 
considered the average tare on the lot inspected. All expense and 
loss incident thereto to be paid by the party in error. 

Rule 13. No bale of cotton weighing less than three hundred 
pounds shall be deemed merchantable, and any buyer may refuse 
to receive the same. 

Rule 14 If the weather be deemed unsuitable for the 

delivery of cotton by ajiy party interested in a delivery on any day, 
the Superintendent of the Exchange, at his request, shall obtain the 
opinion thereon oi three members of the Exchange {not interested in 
deliveries on that day), and if a majority decide tliat the weatlier be 
unsuitable for the delivery of cotton, the Superintendent shall post 
their certificate on the bulletm of the Exchange, datmg the time oi 
posting, which shall remain posted until a majority oi said three 
members shall decide the weather lo be suitable, when it shall be taken 
from the bulletin and filed, noting the time oi removal- During the 
time such certificate is posted on the buLetin all dehveriea of cotton 
may be suspended, at the option oi either party to any delivery ; 
and any defivery suspended under this Role shall t>e entitled to an 
exlciLsion of time — two Iiouis more tlian the time such certificate was 
posted. The Superintendent shall give a certified copy of said certifi- 
cate to any member requiring it, on the receipt ol fifty cents, and such 
copy shall be a sufBcient aulhority for tlic suspension and resumption 
oi delivery ci any lot oi cotton by ihe parties to the delivery. 
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This niTe shall apply only to deliveries other than upon contract for 
future deJivery, 

RiTLE 18. After cotton has been eJcamined, received, and passed 
upon by the broker or ae:ent of the buyer, no claim shall be made 
against \he seller except for frjiidulent packing. When a daJm 
is made it shall be in writing and shall state the particulars oi the 
fraudulent packing, the marks by which the cotton was sold, and 
all other legible marks and numbers. It shall also state the loss 
sustained by reason of the fraud ; such loss being based upon the 
difference in market value at the date of its discovery between 
such bale and a bale of cotton of a simiiai grade sound and in good 
condition. Such difference in value shall constitute the claim, 
regardle^ of the original cost of the cotton, or of any fluctuations in 
the market of the prices of cotton. 

Any claim made in accordance with the above, and verified by 
oath or aifirmation, shall be deemed, prims facie, valid in favour of 
the claimant, atid it can only be defeated by the decision of an 
arbitration, or the Board of Appeals. 

Provided that in all cases of claims for fraudulent packing, the 
party making the claim shall have the right to return, or the seller 
to demand the return, of such bale or bales. If. upon examination 
by the Qassification Committee, it be ascertained that such claim is 
well founded, the seller shall receive t^ck the cotton, paying cost of 
transportation, botli from and returning to New York, and shall 
deliver other bales of the grade origin^dly sold, and, as nearly as 
practicable, to the same aggregate weight of cotton ; the settlement 
of differences to be based ujion the quotations for similar grade on the 
day on which the discovery of the fraud is made ; in all other cases, 
the settlements to be made as provided for above. Any claims of this 
nature shall be good, against all sellers, for twelve months from date 
of sale, provided that due notice of the existence of fraudulent packing 
be forwarded to them within eight days of its discovery* and the date 
of such discovery of fraud shall be incorporated in tlie sworn or affirmed 
certificate. 

Rule itf Wten claims are presented for so-called 

" country damage " the certificate of the weigher or shipping clerk 
at the time of shipment, corroborated by the bills of lading* shall be 
taken as pHma fucit evidence of the condition of the cotton. Failure 
to obtain remedy from the vessel for delivery at port of destination 
in improper condition as to exterior of the package shall not invalidate 
the original evidence. 
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STATUTES 

Adopted at the Second International Congress, held in 
Manchester, June, 1905, 

ObJKL 

I. — The purpose of this International Fetlcratioa shall be to 
tfutch over and protect the common interests of the Industry, and 
to advise Associations of the actioji to be taken against any common 
clanger. 

2. — The means to be employed are: — 

(1) The holding of Congresses ol Delegates Jrom the Associa- 
tions in all countries becoming affiliated with the Inter- 
national Federation. 
{2} The Api)ointmL'nt of a Committee of Management, who 
shall :— 

(a) Control the work and expond the monies ol the Federa- 
tion under the instruction of the Congress, 

(b) Distribute information of practical value in carrying 
on and improving the conditions of the Cotton Trade. 

(c) Assist in the formation, strengthcmng, and assimilating 
of Associations in all Spinning and Manufacturing 
Centres of the Cotton Industry, 

(d) Call together the Delegates to special Congresses when 
the need shaJI arise. 

(e) Consult the Associations by correspondence, and distri- 
bute and collect voting pajters from the .Vssociations on 
any international movement in connection with the 
Trade. 

(f) Take any other action in common interest of the Trade 
that may be dccidcj ujxjn by the Congress. 

Mcmbcrahjp. 

a. — All Associations of Cotton Spinners and Manufacturers are 
eligible for alhliation with the International Federation, subject to 
ihtir acceptance by Committee and Congress. 

4.— A Levy shall Ix; paid by each Association according to its 
number of Spindles and Looms. 
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5. — Sjxndles shall include Mule, Ring. Tlirostle, anJ Doubling. 
Two Doubling Spindles to be equal to one Mule Spindle. 

6. — Eacb Association joiring the Federation shall pay an Entrance 
Fee of j-^ of a penny per Spindle, and one farthing per Loom (one 
Loom to l>e equal to 25 Sirindles), This Entrance Fee shall include 
the current year's Levy, 

7. — For the year 1905, and each succeeding year until otherwise 
determined, a Levy shall be made of j^ o£ a penny per Spindle and 
one-eighth oi a penny per Loom.* Associations are liable for the 
coining year's Levy unless they have handed in their resignation at 
least three months before the end of the current year. Resignation 
forfeits all light to any accumulated funds, 

fi.— All Levies shall, alter the year 1904, be due for payment 
before the end of September. 

9,— In case any Association shall fail to pay its Levy, or send 
Delegates to the CongresSr the name of such Association shall be 
placed t>e fore the Congress to take what steps it may think fit* 

Offices. 
10. — The Offices of the Federation shall be in Manchester, Any 
change in the headquarters must l>e by decision of the Annual Congress- 



By-Laws for Committee. 



11. — The Committee of Management shall consist of one Delegate 
from each country affiliated to the International Federation, and 
the Committee, from its own members, shall appoint a Chairman, 
Vice- Chairman, aad two Honoi^ry Treasurers of the Fcdetation. 
Each country shall appoint its own Delegate. The country which the 
Chairman of the Committee of \fanagement represents shall be en- 
titled to another representative on the Cotnniiltee. 

13. — For the Committee of Management, five shiill form a quorum. 

13, — Each country shall have the right to appoint a substitute to 
attend the meetings of the Committee in the event of its representative 
being unable to attend- This substitute, in order (o become conversant 
with the work of the Committee, may accompany the duly appointed 
representative to any meetings of Committee, if tlie Associations in his 
country so desire, but in the latter case his expenses will not be paid 

* The Lerj for Lbc/cu 1997 bag been [lud at j^ of a penny pci Spbdlc, uid^ct. 
pc( Loom. 
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by the rntemalional Federation, nor has he power to vote, and it is 
not expected that he will talce part in discossions at the meetuigs. 

14. — The Committee shall appoint its Secretary, or Secretaries^ 
and other Assbtants, Bankers, Auditors, and Solicitor, and such 
appointments shall be confirmed annually or otherwise. 
■ i 15. — The Committee shall have power to appoint, from its own 
body, any of its members for the purpose of obtaining information, 
or undertaking preparatory work, in connection with any of the ob* 
jects of the Federation. Such information or preparatory work to be 
reported upon periodically to the Committee through its Secretary. 

16,— Should a position a^ O^cer or Memtter of the Committer 
become vacant by death or resignation^ the Committee shall have 
power to hll such position, if an officer, from its own body; jl a 
Meniber of the Gommiltee, from the Delegates from the country repre- 
sented. 

17. — The Committee shaii meet when it is desirable, but where 
possible the consultation shall be done by correspondence. \\^cn 
possible, at least four weeks* notice shall hs given of any meeting of 
the Committee of Management. 

18. — On the request of oae-iourth of the Members of the Com- 
mittee (which always includes the Officere), tlie Chairman shall call a 
meeting. 

Expense* cf M ember i of CommitEe«, 

19,— Tlie Members of tlie Committee of Management, when attend- 
ing meetings of the Committee, shall be allowed firet-class fares and 
40 francs per day for out-of ■ pocket expenses- 
Bank Account. 

30.— The Bank Account shall be in the names of the Chairman 
of the Committee and the Secretary at headquarteis, and all cheques 
shaJI be signed by the Chairman, or one of tiie Honorary Treasuieis, 
and counlersigned by one of the Secretaries. 

ai. — The Bank Account shall not be overdrawn, and no expen- 
diture or liability shall be incurred for which there are no funds in the 
Bank. 

Clote of Financial Year. 

32. — The Enoncial year shall end December 31st. 

Diaiclulion. 

33. — In case of dissolution the funds in hand shall be divided on 
the basis of the contributions made by the afftliated Associations. 
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34, — The Annual Congress shall be in a different country tacti 
year- 

25. — When possible, at least four weeks* notice shall be g*ven of 
any meeting of Congress. 

36, — The Associations in each country shall appoint Delegates to 
attend the Congresses- No restriction shall be placed nn Ihe number 
of Delegates any Association may send, but the voting pcwer shall be 
as follows ;— 

One vote for each Milhon Spindles or part thereof. 

One vote for each 40,000 Looms or part thereof, but not more than 
Twenty Votes to be given by any one country. 
Voting shall be by the showing of hands, but shall be by ballot if 
desired by twenty-five per cent- of those present empowered to vote, 

37. — Each Association shall, before the end of March, appoint its 
Delegates for the following Congress, and shall at once intimate to 
the Secretary the names, postal addresses, and cable addresses of such 
Delegates- 

28- — Fourteea clays' notice shall, if possible, lie given to the 
Secretary at headquarte-rs of any cliange in the appointnient of 
Delegates. 

39. — The expenses of Delegates shall be paid by the Association 
they represent, or by the Delegates themselves. 

30. — If a Delegate be unable to be present, he may be replaced 
by another representative of his Association. Tliis representative, 
however, ma^-t present satisfactory credentials to the Committee. 

31. — Any Association wishing to bring a subject before the Annual 
Congress, or propose the alteration of a Rule, shall forward its resolu- 
tion to the Secretary at headquarters t>efore the end of March- 

33, — The member ol the Committee of Management representing 
the country in which the Congress assembles shall preside over such 
Congress. The names of the Delegates shall be called over; after 
which the Chairman of the Committee of Management shall present a 
report, to be followed by the reading of the Financial Statement- 

33. — The remaining proceedings shall be arranged by the Com- 
mittee of Managcmenti but shall be subject to alteration should the 
Congress desire. 

34. — Permission may be granted for the discussion of matters 
which do not comply with Rule 31, but no vote can be taken. 
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35. — In order to expedite the discussions of the Congress, the in- 
troducer oi any subject shall be allowed one hour. Subsequent 
speakers shall be allowed iilteen minutes, which the Chainnan rnay at 
his discretion extend to thirty minutes, 

S6. — Delegates may speak in English, French, or German, but it is 
desirable that they use tiie Enghsh language in order to obviate, as 
far as passable, the necessity oi translation. 

- 37, — No resolution in any Congress shaL be voted upon except 7& 
per cent. oJ the Delegates empowered to vote are present, and no 
resolution shall be carried except by a majority of 75 per cent. oE 
those voting. 

38.— No resolution shall be voted upon at the sitting in which it 
has been introduced (unless a 75 p*rr cent, majority be in favour of 
such vote being taken), except for the appointment of Officers of the 
Congress and the fixing of the next place o( the Congress. 

39. — Tlie place of meeting for the next Congress shall be decided 
upon at the last meeting of a Congress. 

Of icial Reponers. 
40. — Official Reporters shall be appointed to take s. verbatim 
report of all proceedkiga, and submit a general report of the day's 
proceedings for the Committee's approval before giving it to the Press. 

Viaitors. 

41. — No strangers shaU be allowed to attend the sittings oE 
Congress, except they have a special written permit from the 
Committee, 

Voting by CoiTe^ondeacCi 
4^H^Voling by correspondence with the Associations shall be by 
Spindles (one Loom equalling 25 Sprndles, and two Doublmg Spindles 
to be equal to one Mule Spindle). The ratio oi voting power shall be as 

per Rule 2fi. 

Alteration of Rules, 
+3. — These Rules may be added to, varied, or rescinded at any 
Annual Congress, hut notice of any proposed alteration shall be sent by 
the Secretary with the notice convening the Annual Congress, 

Local Commitleefl, 
44. — Local Committees may be formed in each country for the 
purpose of discussing questions of international interest. The meeting 
forming such Local Committee shall be convened by the various 
representatives on the Committee of Management. 
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Statistics of the International Federation, 



Strictly Private and Confidential. 

Not to be given to the Press. 
David Sm[th. Garnett. & Co- 

Chartered Accountants, 

22, Booth Street, Manchester. 

Notrmber 24tk, 1905. 
TO THE INTERNATIONAL FEDERATION OF MASTER COTTON 

SPINNERS' AND MANUFACTUICERS" ASSOCIATIONS. 
Gentle ME H, 

We beg (r* Re]M>rt tliat we have received Returns, respecting the 
Consumption of Cotton for the yoar ending 31st August. 1W5, and 
the Stocks of Cottoa in the hands of Spinners-at the end of that period, 
as fallow : — 

CONSUMPTION. 



Countiyr 


Spin,1]c9, 






Ancrlan- ^fi^ 


1 


Tc4d, 


CiTeai Britain, , , . 
Ital^ . , , , 


M00.801 
4.133.311 

3,405^74 
725^10 


l.^a.23a MMi 

l.i>fi».4ai 31.^.1HK> 

4ft3.4W T.'.^l 

4^3 37n 1H2,("^4 

i'>5.iin 0.73U 


213.37a 

36.»1>0 
13.D60 
1 1. OSS 

*7.no 

377 


44.13fl 

27m^73 

11.097 

11.034 

SV.IffiS 

aft 


2,J3».730 

1.490.735 

O9S,0t>7 


Swirzerland . - . . 
Poriugal 


1, -1^754 liii.uOT fl.OW 
334.I1M 1 43.1K1 44 
OaS.OOO \0A^^\ JJ.07T 


I4H.401 


Total 


44,72a.92S 1 4,174.088 <iq7.4j2 

1 1 


402JI^ 


12a.72a !>.370.013 



STOCKS. 





5pl«lld. 


CaLim In Suxk, tiK AuevH. lV>^. Ep Balct, 


CalEDlr), 


AmcJlc^i. 


Earn 
Iqiliniib 


Efypiiaa. 


SundrlH^ 


THaL 


Great Brilaia.. . . 
Germany 


8.100,ail] 
4,133.311 
2.400,274 

725.000 
1,424,754 

334.1110 

ww.ooo 


l>42,78fl 

i3*,7sn 
ni ,<]r»3 

130.931 

I't.TOO 

H.OSfj 
17,ri44 


4.3»4 

n0.7S8 
3ft.9l4 

l,30l> 

1.743 

33 

U.47Q 


39Ji07 

24.024 
R,.'t23 
3^80 

i,4ai) 
mi 

313 


fl.4^ 

4.115 

2.054 

520 

075 

7,350 




t^4».CIIti 
310,014 




I93.fl7» 




1X),000 


5wit£t:r]ADd , . .. 


±2,031 
21.570 


Total 


i-l.TSO.T^ll 


015,745 


l!l'>.K'4 ' K.I.OMa 

1 


43,IV^I 


ia'j.237 
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Returns have not been received from Austria and Russiaj owing, 
wc understand, to the disturbed state of affairs in those countries. 
With regard to the Returns generally, it should be stated that they 
have been asked for only from the members of Associations which 
are federated with the International Association, and not from the 
whole of the trade. In the case of Great Britain, Returns liave been 
received from the owners of 89 per cent, ol the Spindles in respect of 
which Returns were invited. In the case ol each of the other countries, 
the percentage of Returrs received, sls compared wilh the tofal number 
of Spindles mnning, is : Germany, 32 per cent, ; France 67 per cent. ; 
Italy, 87 per cent. ; Spain, 43 per cent. ; Switzerland, 98 per cent. ; 
Portugal, 100 per cent ; Belgium, 93 per cent. 

The aggregate of the Returns represents 68 per cent- of the total 
Sfandles running in the Countries specified. 

We have prepared, from the Returns from which the figures 
given above have been compiled and from information supplied to us 
by the ofRcers of the Continental Associations, the following fable, 
showing the estimated total Spindles, Consumption, and Stock for 
each of the Coimtrie^ mentioned :— 



CmatTT- 




ItoUiBAfcnl Total 

CdDBUtDpIlOll lit 
B<rpl.. IWl. ti> 


la IJid nud« of 

Hpltmen KKt 

Amu- . ZQ.iC- 




46,000,000 
9,800.000 
5.200,000 
3,7I>0.000 
1,700,000 
1,456,546 
331,19(> 
97ilAJO 


3.til>0.000 
1,625,000 
990,000 
770,000 
351.000 
103,600 
73.320 
I59,30i> 


400,000 
33C.»K)0 




153,000 
230,000 






47,000 
23,400 
21,570 
31,580 










68.223,736 


7.671.129 


1,233.550 



It will be easily understood that in making a new departnre 
there have t>een for the first time difficulties which will not arise 
a^in ; and as some of the %nrcs have come in only at the last 
moment, the table of estimated consumption and slocLi may not be 
absolutely accurate. In future, it will be possible in a shorter time 
to slate the result of any Returns which may be obtained. 

Purstiant to the in^itructions of the Committee of the International 
Cotton Federation, given at their meetings in Paris on the 13th, 14lh, 
and 15lh instant, tiiis Report is lieing issued by us so as to reach 
the members of the A^odalions in each country at the same time, 
and the members of the International Commjltce are unaware of the 
contents, and Ihey will receive the Report Only at the same time as 
the other members of the Associations. 

"We are. Gentlemen, 

Your olvediently, 

David Smith, Garwett, & Co. 
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Private and Cokfidential, 

Printed for and at the ex]>ense of the Federation for distribution 
among its members only. Strictly private and confidential, and not 
to be communicated to or used by the Press, 



David Smith^ GARNEn, & Co,. 
Chartered Accountants. 
Tdcgr^"^: '* Audit, Manchester." 
Tdephone No. 1086. 23, Booth Street, 

Manchester, 

Sni April, 1906. 

TO THE INTERNATIONAL FEDERATION OF MASTER COTTON 
SPINNERS* AND MANUFACTURERS^ ASSOCIATIONS. 

Gentlemen, 

We beg to Report that we have received Returns respecting the 
Stocks of Cotton in the hands of Spinners on the 1st March, 1906, as 
fGUow : — 

STOCKS. 





SpbJlH. 


CdiDD la Sunk \» U^rcb. IWO. lo BfJcA. 


CoDnlry. 


Anoion- 


lodiwi. 


E«Tp[iaii' 


Sondna, 


Toul, 


tirMt Biiiain. . . . 
CiETTnaTiy 

Jlaly 

Belgium 


31.331,372 

8,31(U,73S 
.^,353,000 
3.4LB.D00 

900.000 
],4l4,4fla 
280,000 

].aei.BT9 

2,967, IViO 


2*Jt,fl8l 

17&.I21 

fl0.20S 

120,432 

13,700 

14,966 

8.183 

S3,7flO 

72,083 


8,Anfi 

23,7 U 

03,830 

0,587 

ltff7B 

22,4e« 

52,102 


80.487 
26,438 
13.014 

7.241 

3,oei 
n.7w 


45.202 
7.80O 
6.938 
3,«S1 
1,07S 
1,606 
9J^l 
377 
2.010 


3S0,OB& 

294,800 

123.869 

16G.ii09 

3£,046 

30,364 

17,464 

133,161 


Toial 


64,^»7,n37 


7fl4J4S 1 3J^4.929 


149,200 


7R.003 


l.£37.180 



With regard to the figures for Great Britain it should be stated 
that Returns have only been asked for from those Spinners who are 
members of Associations affiliated with the fnternational Federation, 
and not from the whole of tte trade. It wUi be observed that replies 
have been received from the owners of 2,635,773 more spindles than 
made Returns as at 3Ist August last. 
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We have prepared from the Returns from which tlie figures given 
above have been compiled, and from information supplied to us by 
the officers of the Continental Assodations, the foUowing table, 
showing the total estimated Spindles and Stock for each of the 
Countries mentioned : — 

ESTIMATE OF SPINDLES AND STOCKS, ist March, 1906, 



CouDtry. 


Tou] SpiadLd. 


EKiDAKd Siwkt dF alL 

Gmwthiln ibe Hunds 

oF SplDaan, 

IK, Mudi, igofi' 




47,500,000 
8,800,000 
6,400,000 
2,800,000 
1,700.000 
1,462,800 
350,000 
1,084,700 
3,297,300 


569,000 




304,800 




148,080 




3 14,700 




47,300 




31,400 




21,830 




47,880 




118,000 








73,394,800 


1,632,990 





We are, Gentlemen, 
Yours obediently, 

David Smith, Garnett, & Co. 




INTERNATIONAL COTTON CONGRESS 

[Copvj 

StMctlv PflivAT^ AND CoHFTTJRMTUL. — Printed Jor naJ at thfl espenac of tha 
InlGrnalLoiiAl FederitioD iot dUitibution ajnODg thou t;vho hav« 
supiplied the partieularg uk«d lor. 



II, St, Uakt's Gjvre, Uahcrestek, 

ijth Sef^Utaher. 1906. 
D^akSir. ok Sibs, 

STATISTTCS OF CONSUMPTION OF COTTOM FOR THE YEAR 
ENDING 31ST AUGUST, 1906, AND THE STOCKS OF COTTON IS 
SPINNERS' HANDS ON THE 31ST AUGUST, 1906. 

1 beg 10 hanil you hsninili SuutfARY of Rbtuhns received : — 



CgiuiEikfi, 



Greal Britain 
Germany. . . 

France 

Austria .... 

Italy 

Snitxcrland 

Spain --.--. 
BzirtugaJ , . . . 

Total ,, 



Nmnberol 
Spipning 

Aetiml 



11, 885,77-1 
3.377.2A9 

i»oi2.ei^ 

1,000.000 



CONSUMPTION IN BALBS, 



Amrr^caQ, 



IM.O?J,303 



L>,F4l 5,331 

4D2.077 
300.917 

lOa.987 

22,^23 



A,7O4,20S 



Euc 



Eiypli&n. J Sundrln. TdUL 



51.313 

3Ji7.M31 

301t.443 

4,B90 
07.iiO7 
2«^5 



3ifl.5f>a 


i7Mee , 


] JU,I>40 


57,ai>5 


fl7.2,"»e 


24.177 


2*1.208 


7.fi3tt 


HJII 


7,105 


C7.413 


1.770 


1.516 


709 , 


I3,I>U 


12,308 


71 


15,8^3 , 



3,359,708 

1,622.004 

891 M 12 

044..'«n4 

541 "4 

M.528 

I7».WJU 

2CM,8I5 

38.137 



Esiimu*-] 

TafjF Nun^tu-i 

of S^iomi-ii 



ft.7fi2,aon 

a.*321,2^'> 
3.000,000 
[.■¥X2.W2 
1,1^,000 
l,80O.0(b0 
SOO.Otk} 



OHA.Ill 578,763 302.309 1 7^71,381 



77,115.125 





Nambrcvf 
RarwiH.* 




STOCKS TN BALES. 




EiifmarMt 


CauDirVcL 




Ea&E 










American. 


Egjpiiui- 


Suodilci. 


Toiii. 


^pindln-' 


Great BntaLii 


41,833,774 


^0,844 


10.913 


M349 


39.7M 


380.350 


4«,S20.UJ" 


Gcitnany. . . . 


8.^^,aiB 


1U0.89S 


128.040 


24,803 


1A.804 


338,7 J I 


9.730.2iVJ 




e,402,7fi7 


07 J 87 


43*400 


13.322 


fi.L8L 


120,079 


6,702,800 


Atialria . , . , 


3,377.359 


57Hfi30 


83,073 


4,00a 


1.077 


14.=>.385 


3.021 .22n 


Italy 


i,eio,oi9 


8U23 


4A.I3a 


2.022 


3,277 


133,3«0 


3. £00,00' 


Switi«rLiQj... 


1,30^,438 


a,70*i 


2.405 


6,051 


7S0 


t8.Ui2 


1 ,402.7^2 


Bel^um 


1, 043,412 


13,938 


20470 


737 


3M 


35.A45 


1.132.000 




1,000.000 


4,^00 


3.558 


2.224 


1.550 


11,892 


1.800.000 


PorEugal . . , . 


192.028 


4,5fiO 


— 


141 


G.483 


ii.ieo 


300*000 


ToUl ,. 


0Q,07i.3O3 


084,282 


343.117 


107,915 


75,290 


1,210.010 


77,115,12,7 



oddjEkin at itie SiflmJIr* oT ilia (itnin «.liicrt li^^t mn mhi Iji Return*, ai\ti Tor cUa {jijii^qk iho 
IDOU relalile Textile Ulr^li^Hi-i have Iwn eitmuMtHi — Thv JT^rch SrBiitiict incluileiJ Wjtlv 

SpiBDini; £]jiai]ln&- 

On Che two previous cxxasions, for tlic purpoM; of arriving at the Total Stocks 
and CoiLsamplion of all the Coiiou Spinners an esiimaic was made Qf ihe sTo^fci 
and consumption of those Hjias who duj not acuU iu rciurns. Aa Itua luue, 
bowevor. all the Cotton SpinncrB ol flreat Bnlajn anJ ol the Continent have 
bflcn iisked to 4end in slatijitical ruturn-'i, it hai l)ecn auRgestoi ihat many 
Spioners would prefer t^ malCB this eslimate for theoiselvet. and 1 Uave thvtioie 
b««a mfttmcied lo onili the «ame. 

I am, dear Sir, or Sin. 

Yours respect (u II V. 

ARNG SCHMIDT. Stcntary. 
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The Staiislics of Consumption and Stock issued by the Department 

of Commerce and Labour, Washington, are given in the joUowing 

circular, and wiU he found useful in arriving at the figures of the 

World's Consumption and Stocks of American Cotton, in connection 

ttfith the preceding Statistics of the International Federation, dated 

27iA Sept., 1906, 

[copy] 

DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE AND LABOUR, 

Bureau of the Census, 

Washingtoa, October 5lh, 1906. 
Hon, S. N. D. North, 

Director ol the Census- 
Sir, — I have the honour to submit the following prehminary 
summary of the quantity of cotton taken for consumption by manu< 
facturers and the quantity consumed during the year ending August 
31st, 1906, and of the stocks of cotton held by manufacturers at the 
dose of the year in the " Cotton Growing States," and in " AH Other 
States," 



iP oiled SUKL 


Tflkeo fw 

CoDHjnipEion 

tfiilvi}. 


Comumed 
l&dlei). 


Sloe hi ticld 

Ijy 

MAiiulactureit, 

AuyuTti jiK, 1966 




4.784,274 
2.315,614 
2,468,660 


4,871,168 
3,370,038 
2,501.130 


67.'"i.957 


Cotton Growing States 


177.084 
498,903 







The statistics of cotton taken and consumed are for all estab- 
lishments using raw cotton, including cotton mills, woollen nuUs, 
hosiery and knit goods establishments, those engaged in the 
manufacture of mattresses, and the like. The totals include foreign 
cotton amounting to 9,887 bales taken and 10,100 consumed by 
manufacturers in the '* Cotton Growing States," and 94,722 bales 
taken and 94,120 consumed by manufacturers in "All Other States." 
The statbtics of both domestic and foreign cotton are in running 
bales. 

The full report giving, by States, detailed statistics and other 
interesting data regarding the cotton industry in this and other 
4:ountnes, will be published the latter part of this month. 

Very respectfully, 

W. M. STEUART, 
Chief Statistician for Manufactures, 
Approved : S. N. D. North, Director. 



533.115^6 
Shi 



Stanford Ualversity Library 

Stanford, California 



In order ibat otbera may use ihia book, 
please returQ it as soon aa posaible, but 
not later than the date due. ^ 



